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ERRATA, — The  author  of  the  sermon, “  Personal  Labor  for  Souls,”  in  March  issue,  is  J.  O.  Peck,  D.D.,  not 
John  L.  Peck.  The  name  of  the  author  of  Prize  Tract  No.  1,  published  on  page  422,  should  have  been  printed'- 
C.  M.  Heard. 

PRIZE  EXPOSITORY  SERMON.— The  examining  committee  on  the  prize  expository  sermon  will 
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LATEST  ISSUES  of  the  STANDARD  SERIES. 
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THE  GREAT  SUCCESS  ACHIEVED  BY  THE  STANDARD  SERIES. 

We  undertook  the  publication  of  the  “  Standard  Series  ’’  with  the  determinition,  as  far 
as  in  us  lies,  to  drive  the  “  dime  novel  ”  class  of  literature  from  the  firesides  of  the  masses. 
We  believed  that  mere  denunciation  of  pernicious  literature  accomplishes  but  little  good— 
that  the  Napoleonic  maxim  had  to  be  acted  upon  :  to  conquer,  we  must  replace. 

We  had  a  firm  faith  that,  if  the  best  books  were  placed  on  the  market  as  cheaply,  the 
“  dime  novel  ”  would  lose  its  great  vantage-ground,  and  eventually  go  to  the  wall. 

The  indications  are  that  we  judged  this  matter  rightly. 

The  reports  to  us  from  news  companies  and  book  stores,  and  from  clergymen  and  other 
helpers  in  the  movement,  throughout  the  country,  are  that  many  of  the  youth  who  heretofore 
bought  only  the  “  novel,”  are  now  buying  the  “  Series.’’ 

A  great  revival  of  healthful  reading  is  taking  place.  The  demand  for  the  Series  has 
been  very  great. 

The  following  will  indicate  the  immense  amount  of  printing  we  have  already  done  for 
the  “  Standard  Series.”  It  is  now  less  than  ten  weeks  since  we  issued  the  first  book  of  this 
“  Series.”  In  this  brief  time  we  have  printed  eight  hundred  miles  of  white  paper.  This  would 
make  a  path,  three  feet  wide,  of  healthful  reading  matter,  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  or  a 
strip  an  inch  wide  around  the  earth,  with  4,000  miles  to  spare.  Were  the  pages  equally- 
distributed,  every  family  in  America  would  have  been  supplied  already  with  three  pages  of 
the  “  Standard  Series  ”  books. 

Friends  and  brethren,  all  the  aid  we  ask  from  you  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work  is 
that  you  help  us  make  the  publications  known.  Let  the  ball  be  kept  rolling,  and  a  refor¬ 
mation  of  far-reaching  results  will  be  accomplished.  Read  on  other  pages  the  ways  in, 
which  clergymen  and  others  have  effectually  aided  us. 

KNIGHT’S  HISTORY— A  STRANGE  LETTER  AND  A  WORD  OF 

EXPLANATION. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  one  of  our  subscribers  for  “  Knight’s  History  ’’  which, 
contains  the  following  extract : 

“I  have  just  received  a  letter  from - ,  in  which  they  complain  that  you  are 

publishing  their ‘Knight’s  History,’ as  they  announced  it  first.  .  .  .  They  also  say 

that  their  edition  is  superior  to  yours.” 

We  dislike  to  praise  our  books  by  disparaging  those  of  other  firms ;  but  in  this  instance 
we  are  compelled,  in  justice  to  ourselves  and  our  subscribers,  to  state  a  few  facts. 

We  announced  our  conditional  offer  to  publish  •*  Knight’s  History”  more  than  tw& 

(  Continued  on  page  481 y.) 
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SERMONIC.* 


THE  SIGH  OF  DAVID. 

By  the  Bev.  Canon  Farrar,  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  London,  England. 

And  1  said,  Oh  that  I  had  wings  like  a 
dove  !  for  then  woidd  I  fly  away  and  he 
at  rest.  Lo,  then  would  I  wander  far 
off  and  remain  in  the  wilderness.  Selah. 
I  would  hasten  my  escape  from  the  windy 
storm  and  tempest. — Psalm  lv.  6-8. 

A  great  living  painter  has  endeav¬ 
ored  to  impress  the  thoughts  of  these 
verses  in  abeautiful  picture.  He  repre¬ 
sents  the  king  seated  at  eventide  upon 
his  palace  roof.  It  was  there  that  he 
had  been  sitting  on  a  far  different  even¬ 
ing,  when,  in  “pride,  fulness  of 
bread,  and  abundance  of  idleness,”  he 
had  opened  the  wicket  gate  to  that 
flood  of  sin  which  had  treacherously 
betrayed  the  citadel  of  his  soul  to  ten 
thousand  terrible  enemies,  and  had 
caused  the  sun  of  his  glory  to  set  in 
aeas  of  blood  and  shame.  Very  differ¬ 
ent  was  his  mood  on  this  evening.  The 
crown  which  he  had  won  had  been 
laid  aside  from  the  dark  locks  which 
had  been  already  silvered  by  age  and 
sorrow.  He  rests  wearily  upon  the 
parapet  of  the  roof,  and  asks  what  has 
all  the  glory  been  to  him.  In  what  re¬ 


spect  is  he  better  for  the  songs  which, 
setting  him  above  his  sovereign,  said  of 
him  that  “Saul  had  slain  his  thou¬ 
sands,  and  David  his  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands”?  Had  not  his  earthly  fame 
dwindled  into  nothingness,  like  pass¬ 
ing  breaths  of  air?  Might  he  not  have 
been  a  better  and  a  happier  man  if  God 
had  never  taken  him  away  from  the 
sheepfold,  from  following  the  ewes 
great  with  young  ones;  a  better  and  a 
happier  man  if,  instead  of  becoming 
the  captain  of  outlaws  and  the  kiDg  of 
Israel,  he  had  remained  the  despised  of 
his  family,  the  innocent,  ruddy  shep¬ 
herd  lad,  and  had  grown  grey,  with  the 
sun  smiting  him  at  noon  and  the  dews 
falling  on  him  as  he  may  have  watched 
over  his  flocks  by  night  ?  As  these  sad 
thoughts  chased  each  other  through  his 
mind,  his  eyes  fell  on  a  flock  of  doves 
with  silver  wings  and  feathers  of  gold, 
which  seemed  to  be  flying  far  away 
into  the  glory  of  sunset  ere  it  was  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  the  darkening  night,  and 
he  exclaimed,  “Oh,  that  I  had  wings 
like  a  dove  !  for  then  would  I  fly  away 
and  be  at  rest.  Lo,  then  would  I  wan¬ 
der  far  off,  and  remain  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  I  would  hasten  my  escape  from  the 
windy  storm  and  tempest.”  How  often 


[*  The  first  several  sermons  are  reported  in  full;  the  remainder  are  given  in  condensed  form. 
Every  care  is  taken  to  make  these  reports  correct ;  yet  our  readers  must  not  forget  that  it  would 
be  unfair  to  hold  a  speaker  responsible  for  what  may  appear  in  a  condensation,  made  by  another, 
•of  his  discourse. — Ed.] 
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The  Sigh  of  David. 


has  that  same  sigh  been  breathed  forth 
by  multitudes  of  hearts?  We  all  seem 
familiar  with  it,  and  with  the  feeling 
which  it  expresses,  because  we  have 
heard  it  sung  so  often  to  the  music  of 
Mendelssohn,  which  seems  to  shadow 
forth  more  than  the  heart  can  utter — • 
the  music  so  full  of  infinite  and  tender 
yearning,  in  which  we  seem  to  hear  the 
hovering  of  a  dove  and  to  see  it  glitter 
in  the  sunlight,  and  to  see  the  dew 
from  its  pure  wings  as  they  flap  in  the 
air  of  upper  heaven.  “Oh,  had  I  but 
wings — the  wings  of  a  dove,  far,  far 
away  would  I  roam  in  the  wilderness; 
make  me  a  nest,  and  I  shall  remain 
there  forever  at  rest.” 

My  friends,  we  have  been  turning 
our  thoughts  lately  to  the  sigh  of  Jesus. 
We  have  seen  that  it  sprang  from  no 
transient  emotion,  that  it  was  not  the 
mere  luxirry  of  selfishness,  but  that  it 
came  from  the  depths  of  an  eternal 
compassion,  and  was  at  once  human 
and  Divine — human  in  its  sadness,  Di¬ 
vine  in  the  energy  of  toil  and  sacrifice 
which  it  inspired;  and  we  have  seen 
that  we  ought  to  share  in  the  feelings 
which  caused  that  sigh,  and  in  the 
work  to  which  it  led,  and  we  have 
seen  something,  too,  of  the  conditions 
under  which  we  can  alone  take  part 
in  this  amelioration  of  the  world.  To¬ 
day  let  us  consider  for  a  little  this 
sigh  of  David,  which  is  the  sigh  of 
many  men — sighs  natural  indeed  and 
excusable  indeed,  and  like  the  sigh  of 
Jesus,  so  far  as  they  are  innocently 
human;  hut  which  have  in  them,  alas! 
but  too  often,  little  of  the  divine. 
How  many  a  man  at  death,  how  many  a 
man  long  before  death,  has  heaved  such 
sighs  as  these  !  Turn  to  your  Bibles, 
and  reflect  upon  the  varying  moods  of 
so  many  minds,  and  you  will  find  there 
the  record  of  a  multitude  of  these  sighs 
of  weariness,  of  discouragement,  of 
self-disgust,  of  pain.  Most  ignoble  are 
they  when  they  are  prompted  by  the 
restlessness  and  peevishness  like  that 
of  Jonah,  wishing  himself  dead  because 
God  had  spared  Nineveh,  and  because 
God’s  mercy  had  triumphed  over  his 
paltry  personal  opinion;  or  by  a  pes¬ 


simism  like  that  of  the  conceited  Solo¬ 
mon,  which  sees  nothing  in  life  except 
a  universal  emptiness;  or  by  a  black, 
suicidal  despair,  like  that  of  Judas  Is¬ 
cariot,  walking  under  the  intolerable 
glare  of  illumination  flung  upon  con¬ 
science  by  accomplished  crime.  But 
even  the  nobler  spirits  sometimes  suc¬ 
cumb  for  a  moment  to  this  merely  self¬ 
ish  weakness,  and  have  sighed,  not 
only  with  the  pure  pity  of  Jesus,  but 
with  the  impatience  and  lort-sighted- 
ness  of  simple  men.  Moses  had  as 
great  and  mighty  a  heart  as  ever  beat 
in  any  human  breast,  yet  he  exclaims, 
“Wherefore  hast  Thou  afflicted  Thy 
servant?  and  wherefore  have  I  not 
found  favor  in  Thy  sight,  that  Thou 
layest  the  burden  of  all  this  people 
upon  me?  Have  I  conceived  all  this 
people?  have  I  begotten  them,  that 
Thou  shouldst  say  unto  me,  Carry  them 
in  thy  bosom,  as  a  nursing  father  bear- 
eth  a  sucking  child,  unto  the  land  which 
Thou  swarest  unto  their  fathers? 
Whence  should  I  have  flesh  to  give 
unto  all  this  people?  for  they  weep 
unto  me,  saying,  Give  us  flesh  that  we 
may  eat.  I  am  not  able  to  bear  all  this 
people  alone,  because  it  is  too  heavy  for 
me.  And  if  they  deal  thus  with  me, 
kill  me,  I  pray  Thee,  out  of  hand,  if  I 
have  found  favor  in  Thy  sight;  and  let 
me  not  see  my  wretchedness.”  What  a 
sigh  is  there  !  There  never  breathed  a 
more  dauntless  prophet  than  Elijah, 
yet  he  sat  under  a  juniper  tree  in  the 
wilderness  and  requested  that  he  might 
die  and  said,  “It  is  enough.  Now,  O 
Lord,  take  away  my  life,  for  I  am  not 
better  than  my  fathers.”  What  a  deep 
sigh  is  there  !  And  Job  was  very  pa¬ 
tient,  yet  under  the  pitiless  storm  of 
sin  and  suffering  even  Job  broke  down 
and  cursed  the  day  of  his  birth.  And 
Jeremiah,  although  he  had  a  natural 
diffidence  of  character,  yet  when  Pashur 
smote  him  and  put  him  in  the  stocks, 
he  burst  into  a  wild  cry,  “Wherefore 
came  I  forth  out  of  the  womb  to  see. 
labor  and  sorrow,  that  my  days  should 
be  consumed  with  shame  ?”  My  friends, 
what  sighs  are  these !  And  do  not  we. 
seem  to  hear  the  sigh  of  the  mighty 
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Baptist  from  the  cell  of  his  dark  dun¬ 
geon  when  he  sent  to  ask  Jesus,  “Art 
thou  He  that  should  come,  or  do  we 
look  for  another?’’  Nay,  even  Paul, 
though  nothing  could  wring  such  sighs 
from  his  indomitable  heart,  yet  knows 
that  “to  depart  and  be  with  Christ  is 
far  better.”  Here,  then,  you  have  the 
weariness  and  discouragement  of  the 
noblest  of  mankind.  It  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  because  of  some  personal  injury, 
but  it  is  either  because  the  world  is 
very  evil — “Mine  eyes  burst  out  with 
water,  because  men  keep  not  Thy  law;” 
or  else  because  life  is  very  full  of  trials: 
“  Few  and  evil  have  been  the  years  of 
my  pilgrimage:  I  have  not  attained  to 
the  days  of  the  years  of  my  fathers;” 
or,  again,  because  the  work  is  very 
dreary:  “Since  I  came  to  Pharaoh  to 
speak  in  Thy  name,  he  has  done  evil  to 
this  people;  neither  hast  Thou  deliv¬ 
ered  Thy  people  at  all.”  Yes;  all  good 
men  have  had  to  fight  with  almost  im¬ 
penetrable  stupidity,  with  hard  Phari¬ 
saism,  and  with  religious  and  irreligious 
self-conceit;  and  the  Bible  is  full  of 
sighs.  And  what  are  they  in  good  men 
— for  of  the  devil’s  martyrs  I  shall  to¬ 
day  take  no  account — what  are  they  in 
good  men,  fighting,  and  seeming  to  fight 
in  vain,  the  different  forms  of  that 
agony  of  the  cross  which,  on  the  awful 
brink  of  a  lonely  death,  bearing  the 
mysterious  burden  of  the  sins  of  all 
the  world,  broke  forth  in  that  wail  of 
agony,  “Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani  ?” 
“  My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  Me  ?” 

Now,  my  brethren,  one  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  in  Scripture  that  makes  it  so 
inestimably  valuable  is  that  it  is  so  es¬ 
sentially  human,  so  profoundly  true  to 
nature,  so  inartificial,  so  simple,  so  pas¬ 
sionate,  as  all  true  history  and  all  true 
poetry  ought  to  be.  These  kings  and 
heroes  and  prophets  were  just  such 
men  as  ourselves,  their  hearts  beating 
like  our  hearts,  their  joys  and  sorrows, 
their  hopes  and  fears,  even  such  as 
ours;  the  same  fights  of  weariness  and 
discouragement  to  fight  that  we  find  in 
secular  history.  We  find  it  in  litera¬ 
ture;  we  find  it  in  our  own  hearts — it 


is  a  part  of  our  life.  We  get  tired  of 
the  daily  sameness  of  life.  The  rivers 
flow  to  the  sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not  full. 
We  are  tired  of  the  hungry  grave  cry¬ 
ing,  like  the  daughters  of  the  horse¬ 
leech,  “Give,  give.”  We  are  tired  of 
the  unrelenting  past,  tired  of  the 
dreary  present,  tired  of  the  uncertain 
future.  We  are  tired  of  the  weary 
struggle  in  our  own  heart;  the  to-and- 
fro  conflicting  witnesses  of  impulse  and 
repression;  broad,  rejoicing,  sunlit 
tides  of  spiritual  emotion,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  them  the  flat,  oozing  shores  of 
ebbing  enthusiasm.  Who  would  not 
cry,  with  the  poor  old  Scotchwoman, 
“  Oh,  it  is  a  sair  sight !”  as  we  stand  in 
the  wynds  of  Glasgow  or  the  slums  of 
Liverpool?  Yes;  it  is  a  “sair”  sight — this 
scum  and  sand  in  the  impure  branch 
of  the  wave  of  civilization.  The  old 
historian  said  that  no  man  had  ever 
lived  yet  without  coming  to  the  day  in 
his  life  when  he  cared  nothing  if  he 
were  to  see  no  to-morrow.  Again  and 
again  we  feel  inclined  to  cry  at  the  end 
of  another  year,  “Eternal,  be  Thou 
my  refuge !”  Bad  men  feel  it.  Says 
one,  “I  have  dragged  on  to  thirty- 
three.  What  have  all  those  years  left 
to  me  ?  Nothing  except  three  and 
thirty.”  A  godless  experience  curdles 
at  once  into  acrid  pessimism.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  such  is  so  utterly  wretched 
that  total  annihilation  would  be  pre¬ 
ferable,  and  they  hold  that  the  creation 
and  the  existence  of  the  world  is  a  fun¬ 
damental  misfortune.  But  if  this  life 
were  everything,  many  would  say  the 
same  !  We  find  this  hopelessness  and 
dissatisfaction  in  every  rank  of  life. 
Now  it  is  Diocletian,  deciding  that 
planting  cabbages  at  Salona  is  better 
than  ruling  the  world  at  Byzantium; 
now  it  is  Severus,  saying  he  has  been 
everything  in  life,  from  a  common 
position  to  that  of  an  emperor,  and 
nothing  is  of  any  good ;  now  it  is  St. 
Augustine,  saying  that  man’s  earthly 
happiness  is  by  the  streams  of  Babylon 
— let  him  sit  down  by  them  and  weep; 
now  it  is  good  Bichard  Hooker,  saying 
he  had  lived  so  long  in  the  world,  and 
found  it  such,  that  he  had  long  been 
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preparing  to  leave  it;  nowit  is  Luther, 
crying,  “I  am  weary  of  life:  if  this 
can  be  called  life,  there  is  nothing 
much  worse:  I  am  utterly  weary:  I 
pray  thee,  0  Lord,  come  forth  and 
carry  me  hence;”  now  it  is  Whitfield, 
crying,  “  O  Lord  !  I  am  not  weary  of 
Thy  work  ;  hut  in  Thy  work  let  me 
speak  for  Thee  once  more,  then  seal 
Thy  truth  and  let  me  die.”  When 
Montesquieu  was  on  his  death-bed  a 
forward,  uninvited  clergyman  thrust 
himself  to  his  bedside  when  another 
clergyman  had  left  him,  and  said  to 
him  in  a  conversant  sort  of  way,  “Sir, 
are  you  truly  conscious  of  the  greatness 
of  God?”  “Yes,”  said  the  dying  phil¬ 
osopher,  “and  of  the  littleness  of 
man:”  and  so  he  died:  and  what  a  sigh 
was  there  ! 

So,  theD,  my  brethren,  the  life-his¬ 
tory  of  man  is  full  of  these  sighs  which 
we  find  in  the  Bible,  and  so,  too,  is 
literature.  We  hear  the  sigh  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  famous  sonnet — 

“Tired  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry.” 

It  is  in  Cowper — 

“  Oh,  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 
S)me  bounuless  continuity  of  shade, 

Where  rumor  of  oppression  and  deceit, 

Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war, 

Might  never  reach  me  more.” 

It  is  in  Shelley — 

“I  could  sit  down  like  a  tired  child. 

And  weep  away  this  life  of  care.” 

Some  of  you  are  sitting  in  yonder 
transept  over  the  mortal  bodies  of  two 
great  moralists.  They  were  men  who 
knew  the  world  well;  they  had  seen 
life  in  all  its  phases;  they  had  been 
eminently  successful;  they  gained  large 
wealth;  they  were  universally  honored. 
One  would  have  said  that  to  those  two 
men,  Charles  Dickens  and  William 
Thackeray,  life  had  given  some,  a^ 
least,  of  its  best  gifts.  What  was  their 
experience?  “Life,”  said  Charles 
Dickens,  “seems  to  me  the  saddest 
dream  that  was  ever  dreamed.”  “  Vani- 
tas  vanitatum" — such  are  the  words  with 
which  Thackeray  ended  his  most  fam¬ 
ous  work.  Which  of  us  is  happy  in 
this  world  ?  Which  of  us  has  what  he 
desires,  or,  having  it,  is  satisfied. 


All  these,  and  hundreds  more,  are 
sighs  wrung  from  that  inexorable  weari¬ 
ness  which,  as  the  great  Goethe  says, 
lies  at  the  basis  of  our  life.  No  one 
ever  better  expressed  it  than  that  great 
and  good  man  whose  lifetime  was  too 
brief  for  us  and  too  brief  for  the  world 
— a  canon  of  this  Abbey,  Charles  Kings¬ 
ley.  He  sings  how  once  on  a  merry 
Christmas-eve  he  went  sighing  over  the 
moorland — 

■■  Oh  never  sin,  and  want,  and  woe. 

This  weary  earth  will  leave  !” 

and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  such  thoughts 
were  rebuked  by  the  wild  fowl  on  the 
moor;  and,  again,  in  those  sweet  verses 
of  his,  he  sings: — 

"Wild,  wild  wind,  wilt  thou  never  ceasj  thy 
sighing  ? 

Dark,  dark  night,  wilt  thou  never  wear 
away  ? 

Cold,  cold  church  in  thy  death-sleep  lying. 
Thy  Lent  is  past,  thy  Passion  here. 

But  not  thine  Easter-day.” 

And  then  he  adds: — 

"  Peace,  faint  heart,  though  the  night  be  dark 
and  sighing. 

Best,  fair  corpse,  where  thy  Lord  Himself 
hath  lain, 

Weep,  dear  Lord,  above  Thy  bride  low  lying, 
Thy  tears  shall  wake  her  frozen  limbs 

To  life  and  health  again.” 

This  day,  the  massacre  of  the  Holy 
Innocents,  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
founding,  814  years  ago,  of  this  mighty 
Minster  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  rich 
with  the  accumulated  records  of  eight 
centuries  of  English  life.  Is  it  not  for 
all  who  know  rightly  how  to  read  these 
lessons — is  it  not  an  unmistakable 
memorial  of  the  sum-total  of  human 
experience?  Look  up  at  those  vaulted 
roofs  hung  so  high  above  our  heads, 
and  see  how  there,  and  in  the  gloom  of 
the  great  aisles,  these  sprinkled  lights 
seem  to  be  swallowed  up  and  lost  in 
mysterious  darkness.  Such,  too,  is 
human  life,  and  yet  they  dreamed  not 
of  a  perishable  home  who  thus  could 
build;  and  the  very  shadows  seem  to 
tell  us  of  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  that 
though  “clouds  and  darkness  are 
round  about  Him,  yet  righteousness 
and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  His 
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throne;”  and  while  the  Abbey  thus 
seems  to  prophesy  to  us  of  the  hope, 
for  all  who  will  embrace  it,  beyond  the 
grave,  how  do  its  records  seem,  at  the 
same  time,  to  sum  up  the  sadness  and 
the  evanescence  of  every  aim  on  the 
hither  side  of  so  great  men  and  rich 
men  and  princes  and  warriors  lying 
buried  here  !  Why,  the  whole  book  of 
Ecclesiastes  seems  to  be  written  on 
these  walls  and  on  these  graves  to  the 
sensual,  to  the  selfish,  to  the  hard 
Pharisee.  Soon,  soon  thy  soul — that 
soul  which  thou  art  suffering  to  be 
blighted  with  the  ignorance  of  a  love¬ 
less  self-sufficiency,  or  to  be  eaten  away 
with  the  leprosy  of  pleasureless  iniquity 
— soon,  soon  shall  it  be  required  of 
thee.  The  wiser  and  nobler  say,  “Not 
here;  no  rest  here — no  peace,  no  satis¬ 
faction,  save  such  as  righteousness  and 
faith  can  give.” 

Look  around  you,  my  friends.  Many 
of  you  in  that  north  transept  are  sitting 
upon  graves  which,  more  thickly  than 
in  any  other  spot  in  all  the  world,  hold 
the  relics  of  England’s  greatest  dead. 
Beneath  your  feet  there  lie  the  mortal 
bodies  of  Chatham,  of  Pitt,  of  Fox,  of 
Canning,  of  Castlereagh,  of  Grattan,  of 
Wilberforce,  of  Palmerston,  and  of 
many  more.  Do  you  think  that  they 
never  longed  for  the  wings  of  a  dove, 
so  that  they  might  fly  away  and  be  at 
rest  ?  Chatham,  with  his  brain  so  often 
clouded  and  his  body  so  often  tortured 
by  disease;  Pitt,  dying  with  a  heart 
fairly  broken  with  sorrows  and  anxie¬ 
ties;  Castlereagh,  perishing  by  his  own 
hand,  and  buried  amid  the  shouts  of 
execration  which  not  even  death  could 
extinguish;  Canning,  sinking  almost  in 
the  prime  of  life  to  the  grave  under  the 
shades  of  an  envenomed  personality; 
and  if  these  were  often  discouraged 
and  weary,  the  voices  of  the  poets  seem 
to  cry  back  to  them  in  antiphones  from 
yonder  place:  Chaucer,  weeping  too 
late  for  the  writings  of  his  youth;  But¬ 
ler,  whose  monument  was  given  lest  he 
who  in  life  wanted  bread,  in  death 
should  want  a  stone.  And  if  the 
bodies  of  statesmen  should  call  to 
troubled  kings  and  unhappy  queens 


in  yonder  royal  tombs,  and  should  say 
to  them,  “Are  ye  also  become  weak 
and  like  unto  us?”  would  not  they 
answer,  “  Think  not  that  we  were 
exempt  from  the  common  lot  of  sorrow 
and  disappointment”  ?  Would  not  Ed¬ 
ward  EH.  answer  us,  and  the  Queen  of 
Scots  from  her  scaffold  at  Fotheringay, 
and  Elizabeth  with  her  great,  worn, 
and  broken  heart  ?  Oh  !  does  not 
this  Abbey,  with  its  eight  hundred 
years  of  burial,  confirm  the  truth 
which  we  learn  from  Scripture,  that  the 
air  of  human  life  is  tremulous  with 
sighs  ? 

Well,  my  brethren,  it  always  seems  to 
me  worth  while  to  recognize  facts,  to 
bring  them  out  into  the  full  light  of 
consciousness,  and  then  to  face  them. 
And  this  being  the  fact  respecting 
human  life,  where  is  the  remedy? 
What  are  we  to  do  ?  The  great  resource 
in  every  perplexity  is  to  look  to  Christ. 
If  we  look  to  our  great  Example,  we 
shall  see  what  to  do.  He,  too,  though 
sinless,  was  forced  to  sigh  for  the  sad 
world  of  sin  and  death;  but  notice,  the 
sigh  had  been  scarcely  uttered  when 
onoe  more  He  was  engaged  in  works  of 
mercy  and  thoughtful  care.  To  sigh  is 
sometimes  natural,  but  to  waste  time  in 
sighing,  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  dark  side  of  life,  to  ex¬ 
clude  ourselves  from  its  many  and 
estimable  gladnesses,  is  unthought¬ 
ful  and  useless.  However  hard  the 
struggle  against  ignorance,  and  against 
Pharisaism,  and  against  stupidity,  and 
against  malice,  and  against  robbery,  and 
against  wrong,  and  against  oppression, 
and  against  sin,  no  good  and  great 
life  will  ever  suffer  itself  to  be  crippled 
by  conquerable  melancholy.  If  we 
sigh  for  our  own  weakness  and  sins, 
we  cannot,  indeed,  fly  to  ourselves,  but 
we  can  fly  to  the  grace  of  God  and 
amend  ourselves.  If  we  sigh  for  our 
surroundings,  no  wings  of  a  dove,  in¬ 
deed,  can  bear  us  away  from  the  dwell¬ 
ings  of  Meshach  and  the  tents  of 
Kedar;  but,  by  God’s  grace,  we  may 
help  to  make  them  better  and  happier 
places ;  for,  after  all,  at  all  times  of  our 
pilgrimage,  primary  duties 
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"  Shine  aloft  like  stars, 

And  charities,  that  soothe  and  heal  and  bless. 

Lie  scattered  at  the  feet  of  men  like  flowers." 

The  lessons  of  Scripture,  the  lessons  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  the  lessons  of  human 
experience  gathered  and  stored  up  in 
this  great  Abbey,  alike  teach  us  “to 
labor  and  to  wait.”  They  combine 
to  tell  us,  to  every  one  of  us  alike,  for 
sorrow  and  disaster,  for  weariness  and 
discouragement,  God  has  given  four 
great  and  perfect  remedies,  on  which  I 
would  say  a  very  few  last  words. 

One  remedy  is  action:  God  taught 
it  to  Moses.  “  Why  criest  thou  unto 
Me  ?  Speak  to  the  children  of  Israel 
that  they  go  forward.”  While  there  is 
anything  to  be  done,  the  time  spent  in 
sorrow  is  worse  than  waste.  Sorrow 
may  take  from  life  its  delights;  I  dare 
say  it  has  taken  its  delights  from 
hundreds  of  you  who  hear  me;  but  it 
can  never  take  its  duties.  At  the 
lowest  ebb  of  dejection  we  still  have 
much  to  do,  and  that  man  is  very  strong 
and  powerful  who  has  no  more  hope  for 
himself,  who  looks  not  to  be  loved  any 
more,  to  be  admired  any  more,  to  have 
any  more  honor  or  any  more  dignity, 
and  who  cares  not  for  the  gratitude,  but 
whose  sole  thought  is  for  others,  and 
who  only  lives  for  them.  “The  wings 
of  a  dove!”  No,  my  brethren,  let  us 
rather  look  for  wings  that  we  may  fly  in 
the  path  of  God’s  commandment.  Let 
us,  with  the  ancient  rabbi,  pray  that 
we  may  be  bold  as  the  leopard,  bound¬ 
ing  as  the  stag,  brave  as  the  lion,  to  do 
the  will  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  that 
we  may  work  on.  Said  Mendelssohn: 
—“For  me,  too,  the  hour  of  rest  will 
come:  do  the  nest  thing.”  Oh  !  a  grand 
motto  was  that.  And  that  was  a  good 
motto,  “Work  here,  rest  elsewhere, 
wipe  thy  tears,  cease  thy  sighing,  do 
thy  work,  the  day  is  short,  the  work  is 
abundant,  the  laborers  are  few,  the  re¬ 
ward  is  great.” 

And  another  remedy  is  patience. 
God  is  patient.  His  great  are  slandered 
every  day  by  earth’s  little,  and  His  wise 
men  judged  every  day  by  its  fools.  His 
name  is  every  day  blasphemed;  His 
character  is  every  day  misrepresented 


by  elder  brothers  of  the  prodigal,  who 
profess  to  teach  him  His  name.  He 
bears  it  all;  He  has  borne  with  man’s 
falsehood  and  littleness  and  disobedi¬ 
ence,  for  no  one  knows  how  many 
thousand  years.  Cannot  we,  too,  wait, 
if  we  do  well  and  suffer  for  it  ?  Cannot 
we  take  it  patiently  ?  Patient  con¬ 
tinuance  in  well-doing — there  is  a  grand 
remedy  for  idle  tears  !  “  Oh,  rest  in  the 
Lord,  and  abide  patiently  upon  Him, 
for  they  that  patiently  abide  in  the  latter 
days  shall  inherit  the  land.” 

And  the  third  remedy  is  faith.  Jesus, 
as  He  sighed, looked  up  to  heaven.  Two 
things  alone  can  finally  cure  the  malady 
of  occasional  depression,  and  those  two 
things  are  God  and  death;  and  faith 
looks  forward  fearlessly  to  death.  Is 
our  sigh  for  our  own  work?  “Oh,  cast 
thy  burden  on  the  Lord,  and  He  shall 
sustain  thee .  ”  Is  our  sigh  for  the  world  ? 
We  did  not  make  the  world,  and  He  who 
made  it  will  guide.  One  day,  when  St 
Francis  was  laying  before  God  his 
troubles  and  disquietudes,  the  answer 
came  to  him — “Poor  little  man,  why 
dost  thou  trouble  thyself?  I,  who  made 
thee  the  shepherd  of  My  order,  knowest 
thou  not  that  I  am  its  Protector  ?  If 
those  I  have  called  upon  go,  I  will  put 
others  in  their  place,  and  if  none  existed, 
I  would  cause  them  to  be  born.”  “  I 
cannot  mend  the  world,”  said  Luther. 
“  If  I  thought  I  could,  I  would  be  the 
veriest  ass  living.  Thou  canst  mend  it, 
O  my  God  !  ” 

I  have  mentioned  action,  patience, 
faith,  and  the  last  remedy  is  hope.  It 
is  a  good  thing  that  a  man  should  both 
hope  and  patiently  wait  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord.  Things  are  rarely  as 
bad  as  they  look  to  us.  Elijah  cries,  “I, 
even  I,  only  am  left,”  and  God  tells  him 
that  he  has  “seven  thousand  who  have 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.”  A  young 
man  is  terror-stricken  in  abesieged  city, 
and  Elijah  shows  him  how  allround  are 
the  protecting  chariots  of  horses  and 
fire.  If  we  be  true  and  faithful,  then, 
rightly  considered,  our  trials  and  sor¬ 
rows  are  the  proofs  and  pledges  to  us  of 
a  better  world  beyond,  and  of  a  time 
when  God  shall  finish  His  own  work. 
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He  who  cares  for  His  little  birds  and 
pastures,  His  cattle  and  waters  and  His 
flowers,  shall  he  not  care  for  the  souls 
of  men  ?  Man’s  grief  is  but  his  grandeur 
in  disguise,  and  discontent  his  immor¬ 
tality.  And  surely  to  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  their  Saviour  at  all,  this  Christ¬ 
mas  season  tells  of  hope.  We  have 
been  bending  in  imagination  over  the 
Saviour’s  cradle;  we  have  been  listening 
to  the  angel  songs.  Do  these  songs  seem 
to  mock  us  with  false  hopes,  since  God’s 
glory  is  not  yet  fully  manifested  ?  Oh, 
my  brethren,  this  hope  at  any  rate  was 
not  frustrated — that  to  us  was  born  a 
Saviour,  Christ  the  Lord.  He  con¬ 
quered  death,  and  because  He  broke  its 
dominion,  it  can  have  no  dominion  over 
us.  One  day,  not  far  hence,  we,  too, 
:shall  have  the  wings  of  a  dove.  Though 
we  have  lain  among  earth’s  sods,  yet,  at 
death,  if  we  be  God’s  children,  we  shall 
•all  be  as  the  wings  of  a  dove,  which  is 
.covered  with  silver  wings  and  whose 
feathers  are  like  gold.  Meanwhile,  until 
fhat  day  comes,  if  we  cannot  have  the 
-wings  of  a  dove,  we  can  have  in  our 
Hearts  the  love  of  Christ,  which  is  a 
dovelike  spirit.  That  dove  cannot  fly 
in  unclean  places.  It  cannot  rest  upon 
loveless  or  unholy  brows;  but  if  we 
cleanse  our  hearts  and  obey  His  great 
■commandment  to  love  God  and  to  love 
our  neighbor,  that  dove  will  find  a 
shelter  there,  and  will  brood  tenderly 
over  the  storms  of  life.  We  are  told 
that  while  yet  the  waters  of  the  Deluge 
weighed  upon  the  drowning  world,  the 
dove  flew  back  to  the  ark,  and  lo  !  in  her 
mouth  an  olive  leaf  plucked  off.  The 
olive  leaf  is  bitter;  but  it  is  the  sign  of 
peace. 

My  brethren,  however  much  the  Del¬ 
uge  may  seem  to  swell  around  us, 

"  That  holy,  heavenly  dove  of  peace. 

Sweet  dove  of  softest,  sweetest  plume 
In  all  the  sun-bright  shy. 
Brightening  in  every  changeful  gloom," 

will  descend  into  our  hearts  and  rest 
therein;  and  if  the  plucked  leaf  which 
she  bears  to  us  from  God  in  heaven 
seems  sometimes  bitter  to  us,  yet  none 
the  less  it  is  a  leaf  from  the  tree  of  life; 
it  is  a  green  leaf  plucked  from  that  tree 


of  which  the  leaves  are  “for^the  healing 
of  the  nations.” 


GOD  REPUDIATED. 

By  J.  L.  Burrows, D.D.,LouisvmLE,KY. 

They  say  unto  God  :  Depart  from  us  ;  for 

we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  Thy  ways. 

— .Job  xxi:  14 

The  first  truth  suggested  by  this  text 
is  that  God  offers  to  instruct  and  guide 
men  in  a  knowledge  of  His  ways . 

Wicked  men  could  not  say  to  God, De¬ 
part,  unless  He  came  near  to  them.  They 
could  not  refuse  Him  unless  He  address¬ 
ed  them.  No  truth  is  more  clear  than 
that  our  Lord  really  desires  to  instruct 
men  in  His  ways,  that  He  may  bless  them 
with  His  favor.  Do  you  ask  where  does 
this  mighty  and  self-sufficient  Jehovah 
offer  to  teach  and  to  guide  us  ?  Here  in 
this  blessed  book:  “On  every  leaf  be¬ 
dewed  with  drops  of  love  divine,*  and 
with  the  eternal  heraldry  and  signature 
of  God  Almighty  stamped  from  first  to 
last.” 

In  the  Bible  God  has  revealed  the 
methods  by  which  we  may  learn  His 
will,  gain  His  grace  and  be  saved ;  and 
this  Word,  with  all  its  priceless  offers, 
His  Providence  has  placed  in  our  hands. 

These  proffers  of  instruction  and  bless¬ 
ing  are  reiterated  in  all  the  means  of 
grace.  The  quiet  hours  of  every  Sab¬ 
bath-day,  the  pulpit  in  every  lesson  and 
appeal,  the  prayers  and  pleadings  of 
parents  and  teachers,  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
His  whisperings,  the  upheld  cross  by 
the  blood  from  the  heart  of  Jesus  which 
stains  it — all,  all  proclaim  how  earnestly 
and  persistently  Jehovah  desires  to 
teach,  bless  and  save  you. 

Will  you  not  listen  ?  Oh  !  listen  with 
your  heart  to  some  of  the  Lord’s  touch¬ 
ing  pleadings  sent  directly  to  you  and 
enforced  by  all  these  heavenly  agencies: 
•  ‘Behold  I  stand  at  the  door “  Come,  let 
us  reason  together;”  “Look  unto  Me, all 
ye  ends  of  the  earth;”  “My  son,  give 
Me  thy  heart;”  “  Come  unto  Me.” 

What  mean  all  these  and  a  thousand 
equally  pathetic  calls, invitations,  plead¬ 
ings,  warnings,  all  steeped  in  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  His  own  loving  heart.  They  ex- 
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press  the  sincere  and  earnest  solicitude 
of  the  great  God  for  your  safety  and 
guidance.  Yes,  if  there  is  any  truth  at 
all  in  this  book,  this  is  a  truth  clear  and 
emphatic:  that  our  Father  in  heaven  does 
sincerely  desire  and  offer  to  instruct 
and  save  sinners,  to  make  them  now 
and  forever  pure  and  happy.  Amazing 
condescension  !  Infinite  benevolence  ! 
The  Eternal  stooping  to  the  mortal  ! 
The  Holy  bending  compassionately  over 
the  sinful  !  Self-sufficient  Omnipotence 
stretching  out  His  hand  to  the  helpless! 
The  Creator  wooing  the  creature  ! 

In  the  whole  capabilities  of  human 
thought  can  there  be  a  more  wonderful, 
a  vaster  idea  than  this:  the  absolute  and 
Almighty  Sovereign,  instead  of  subdu¬ 
ing  rebellious  subjects  by  power,  per- 
severingly  seeking  to  win  them  by  love! 

The  second  thought  is,  that  some  repel 
these  gracious  proffers — “  They  say,  ”  etc. 

The  practical  response  of  every  unre¬ 
generate  soul,  acquainted  with  the 
Gospel,  to  these  proffers  of  God  is,  “De¬ 
part  from  me.”  This  is  the  virtual  ut¬ 
terance,  not  alone  of  the  profligate  and 
profane,  but  of  all  who  practically  re¬ 
pudiate  the  law  of  the  Lord  as  the  rule 
of  their  lives.  God  demands — He  has  a 
right  to  demand — that  you  shall  obey 
Him,  believe  Him,  and  regulate  your 
purposes  and  lives  by  His  will  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  His  Word.  Whoever  simply 
declines  to  do  this,  though  in  other 
respects  moral  and  amiable,  refined 
and  educated,  answers  in  effect,  “De¬ 
part  from  me.”  Every  sinner  makes 
the  gratification  of  his  own  propensities 
and  desires-  not  the  will  of  the  Lord — 
the  rule  of  his  life.  Even  what  he  does 
that  is  right  and  good,  he  does  because 
he  chooses,  not  because  God  requires  it. 
God  requires  submission  to  His  will — 
The  sinner  says,  “Depart,  I  will  not  sub¬ 
mit  to  Thy  will.”  Having  sinned,  God 
commands  him  to  repent.  He  says,  “I 
will  not  repent.”  God  says,  “Be  ye 
holy.”  He  replies,  “I  will  not  even  try 
to  be  holy;  ‘depart.’”  I  said,  a  moment 
ago,  that  the  most  amazing  thought 
man’s  mind  could  grasp,  is  the  thought 
that  the  mighty  God  condescends  to 
conciliate  wicked  men.  But  here  is  an 


idea  equally  incredible  and  astounding,, 
that  humanity  in  its  pauperism  should 
refuse  the  riches  which  heaven  offers. 
Look  at  it.  The  helpless  shrinking  from 
the  Omnipotent !  The  mortal  repelling 
the  Eternal !  The  polluted  revolting 
from  the  Holy!  The  creature  rejecting 
the  Creator  !  The  sinner  refusing  a 
Saviour!  The  diseased, dying, declining 
the  sure  panacea  of  the  good  Physician  ! 
Can  you  fathom  the  depths  of  that 
thought  ?  Could  you  believe  it  as  an  ab¬ 
stract  statement,  if  you  did  not  see  and 
feel  it  to  be  true  ?  Man  in  his  guilt  and 
ruin  shouting  defiantly  and  insolently  to 
the  Father  and  Redeemer,  who  merci¬ 
fully  and  lovingly  approaches  to  savehim 
— “Depart.”  Could  we  believe  it,  if  it 
were  told  us,  concerning  the  inhabitants 
of  any  other  world  than  this,  of  any 
other  race  than  the  human  race  ?  Why, 
we  can  imagine  that  even  devils  would 
be  willing  to  be  saved,  if  salvation  were 
only  offered  to  them.  Yet  wonder,  O' 
heaven  !  and  be  astonished,  O  earth  l 
Here  to  night  are  men  and  women,  too,, 
who  do  reject  God’s  offers  and  turn 
heedlessly  away  from  the  loving  Christ’s 
invitations.  To  all  the  tender  and 
accumulative  appeals  of  an  anxious, 
loving  Jesus,  the  response  of  im¬ 
penitence  always  is,  “  Depart  from  me.” 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  starving  man 
dashing  away  the  bread  that  was  offered 
him  by  an  opulent  father?  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  prisoner  protesting 
against  being  brought  out  of  his  dun¬ 
geon  by  a  legal  and  honorable  process? 
These  are  no  extravagant  illustrations  of 
the  sinner’s  reckless  folly:  a  starving 
soul  rejecting  food;  a  condemned  crimi¬ 
nal  trampling  on  his  reprieve;  a  lost 
sinner  deciding  not  to  be  saved.  Here, 
now,  in  this  house  of  God  to-night,  is 
one  more  mad  and  reckless  still— one 
who,  though  a  thousand  times  invited, 
entreated,  warned,  still  repeats  what  he 
has  already  a  thousand  times  said,  “  De¬ 
part  from  me.”  And  he  says  it  to  God 
too.  Not  to  me,  not  to  imploring  father 
or  weeping  mother,  but  to  the  Lord  God, 
to  Jesus  the  Redeemer,  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  the  Renewer,  as  He  speaks  to  his 
eye  in  the  Word,  to  his  ear  in  the  ser- 
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mon,  to  his  inner  soul  in  the  still,  small 
voice  entreating  him  to  let  himself  be 
saved — to  this  merciful  supreme  God  he 
repeats  again,  “  Depart  from  me.” 

Next  the  text  gives  the  sinner's 
strange  reason  for  his  repulse  of  God : 
“We  desire  not.”  Yet  the  human 
intellect  craves  knowledge.  On  all  other 
subjects  men  are  curious,  anxious  to 
acquire  knowledge.  They  want  to 
know  what  history,  literature,  philoso¬ 
phy,  science,  can  teach.  The  temples 
and  teachers  of  earthly  love  are  es¬ 
teemed  and  honored.  A  knowledge  of 
men’s  ways  as  recorded  in  history,  ex¬ 
emplified  in  biography,  adorned  in 
poetry,  illustrated  in  science  and  art, 
developed  in  application  to  mechanics 
and  agriculture  or  caricatured  in  ro¬ 
mance — all  ttys  is  eagerly  desired  and 
patiently  studied.  But  of  the  ways  of 
the  great  God  who  made  and  governs  all 
things,  they  desire  not  to  know.  The 
anatomist  pries  curiously  into  all  the 
recesses  of  the  human  frame,  and  with 
forceps  and  scalpel  scrutinizes  the 
uses  and  relations  of  nerves,  sinews, 
ligatures,  joints,  bones,  and  is  enthu¬ 
siastic  in  his  researches  and  delighted 
with  his  discoveries. 

Look  closer,  sir !  Within  all  these 
there  is  a  spirit,  a  life- principle,  a  soul 
presiding  over  all  that  delicate  and 
complicated  machinery,  which  is  a 
breath  of  the  Almighty  and  is  more 
directly  related  to  Him  than  all  the 
rest.  Study,  too,  that  soul’s  nature  and 
powers,  its  potentialities  and  destinies, 
its  relations  to  a  Creator  and  to  an  eter¬ 
nal  life.  Study  these,  too,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  thyself,  for  here  are  discoveries 
to  be  made  more  intensely  practical 
than  you  can  find  in  what  is  only  pal¬ 
pable  and  perishing.  See,  he  throws 
down  his  instruments  and  turns  scorn¬ 
fully  away,  muttering,  “I  desire  not  a 
knowledge,”  etc. 

The  geologist  rambles  over  the  globe 
and  delves  into  rocks  and  earths  and 
ores,  scrutinizing  and  interpreting  the 
hieroglyphics  stamped  upon  the  granite 
leaves  of  nature’s  great  volume,  and 
glories  in  his  knowledge  of  the  world’s 
crust. 


Look  deeper,  my  friend  !  Beneath' 
all  these  roll  the  blazing  billows  of  hell, 
the  dreadful  penitentiary  of  Jehovah’s 
kingdom.  How  appear  its  lurid  waves 
under  thy  scrutiny  ?  How  long  will 
they  continue  to  dash  upon  the  shores 
of  the  globe?  By  what  path  may  men 
evade  those  horrors  ?  He  pecks  away 
in  his  superficial  investigations,  soli¬ 
loquizing  as  he  goes,  “I  desire  not  a 
knowledge,”  etc. 

The  astronomer  points  his  huge  tube 
toward  the  stars,  and  measures  their 
distances,  magnitudes,  velocities  and 
relations.  He  is  enraptured  by  the 
discovery  of  a  new  planet  or  asteroid 
or  little  moon  of  Mars,  or  by  a  new 
faint  line  indicating  a  new  element  on 
his  spectroscope.  He  is  overwhelmed 
with  enthusiasm  as  some  remote  nebu¬ 
lous  cloud  breaks  into  distinctness 
before  his  lenses,  and  concentrates  its 
confused  rays  into  definite  groups  of 
stars. 

Look  higher,  sir  !  Above  and  beyond 
all  those  orbs  is  a  realm,  more  glorious 
than  all,  the  immortal  dwelling-place 
of  Jehovah  and  of  the  holy.  Can  you 
not  search  for  the  grand  central  orb 
around  which  all  gravitate,  and  out 
from  which  flow  the  forces  that  move 
all  in  perpetual  and  unclashing  har¬ 
mony?  Can  you  not  catch  a  glimpse, 
through  jewelled  gates,  of  gold-paved 
streets,  of  the  temple  of  the  supreme 
Lord  and  King  of  the  whole  universe? 
Heaven,  the  seventh  heaven,  is  some¬ 
where  out  there.  Look  out  for  that. 
Listen  in  your  quiet  night-watches,  and 
perhaps  you  may  hear  sounds  sweeter 
than  the  “  music  of  the  spheres,”  melo¬ 
dies  from  golden  harps  and  holy  voices, 
turning  your  midnight  revelries  into- 
celestial  raptures. 

Poor  man  !  He  closes  his  glass  with  a 
disdainful  sneer — “an  undevout  astro¬ 
nomer,”  and  in  the  dawning  morning 
flings  himself  upon  his  prayerless  bed 
with  the  godless  answer,  ‘  ‘  I  desire  not.  ” 

So  say  they  all — all  who  can  sat¬ 
isfy  their  souls  with  the  shallower 
knowledge  that  confines  itself  to  the 
palpable  and  material,  “the  Gospel  of 
dirt.  ”  Knowledge  of  God  and  His  ways. 
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this  profoundest  and  “best  of  the 
sciences,  ”  that,  man  in  his  depravity 
does  not  desire  and  will  not  seek  after. 

But  these  are  only  superficial, flippant 
reasons  for  indiflerence  to  knowledge 
of  God  and  His  ways.  There  are  real 
causes  for  this  unreasonable  aversion  to 
the  sublimest,  most  useful  and  practical 
knowledge  in  all  the  universe.  Let  us 
seek  for  some  of  the  true  causes. 

1.  The  mode  of  acquiring  knowledge  of 
God  is  too  humbling  for  the  proud,  de¬ 
leaved  mind.  Ungodly  men  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  acknowledge,  even  to  themselves, 
dependence  even  upon  the  Father  of 
their  spirits.  They  would  depend  upon 
themselves  and  lean  to  their  own  under¬ 
standing.  They  will  not  come  with  the 
docility  and  conscious  ignorance  in  di- 
wine  love  of  little  children  to  a  father’s 
dmee.  There  is  a  science  the  highest  of 
nil,  which  cannot  be  learned  by  self; 
it  must  be  taught,  communicated  as 
truth  undiscoverable  by  the  human  in¬ 
tellect.  It  comes  to  the  humble,  praying 
soul. 

What !  pray  for  light  in  their  dark¬ 
ness  !  for  instruction  and  guidance  from 
above  !  What !  confess  humbly  their  own 
ignorance  and  helplessness!  No,  no  ! 
this  is  too  humbling  to  the  pride  of  un¬ 
regenerate  intellect.  It  does  not  seem 
.manly  to  pray.  Well,  unless  your  man¬ 
hood  is  strong  enough  to  dispute  God's 
sovereignty  and  resist  His  sentence,  it 
will  be  better  for  you  to  pray.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  in  a  speech  once  said,  ‘  ‘  I 
have  never  bowed  my  knee  to  God,  much 
less  will  I  do  it  before  man.”  This  ex¬ 
hibits  the  spirit  of  many  a  one  living  in 
wilful  ignorance  of  his  Lord.  The  very 
first  step  in  attaining  divine  knowledge 
requires  a  humiliation  against  which  de¬ 
praved  hearts  revolt. 

2  With  many,  a  subtle,  scarcely  acknowl¬ 
edged  unbelief  in  the  inspiration  and  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Bible  is  another  cause  of  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  knowledge  of  God. 

Has  not  your  heart  sometimes  whis¬ 
pered,  ‘  ‘  Perhaps  after  all  thero  is  no  God 
who  observes,  and  holds  me  account¬ 
able  ;perhaps  the  Bible  is  not  the  sole  and 
authoritative  law  of  life  and  purpose”? 
There  is  a  phase  of  unbelief  which  only 


subtly  questions,  which  would  not  dare 
to  express  itself  in  definite  words,  which 
yet  keeps  many  a  soul  in  indecision  and 
impenitence.  Practically,  your  doubts 
have  the  force  of  certainties.  If  you 
were  sure  there  were  no  God,  no  heaven, 
no  hell,  no  inspired  Bible,  you  could 
scarcely  be  more  indifferent  to  the 
claims  of  religion  than  you  now  are. 
You  only  doubt  and  yet  live  as  though 
you  were  sure.  This  is  as  if  a  man  were 
doubful  whether  sulphuric  acid  would 
burn,  or  prussic  acid  would  kill,  and 
should  venture  to  try  experiments  with 
them.  Sin  is  fire  and  poison,  and  you 
will  find  to  your  grief,  notwithstanding 
your  doubts,  that  one  cannot  take  fire 
in  his  bosom  and  not  be  burned,  nor 
poison  in  his  veins  and  not  die. 

3.  The  supreme  reason  of  your  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  know  God  and  His  ways  is 
your  love  of  sin.  You  know  enough, 
though  superficially,  of  God’s  ways,  to 
perceive  that  they  forbid  and  condemn 
justthose  things  and  feelings  which  are 
most  pleasant  to  you.  These  darling 
sins  you  do  not  intend  to  give  up;  and 
hence  you  are  unwilling  to  disquiet  your¬ 
self  by  any  serious  investigations  into 
the  claims  of  God’s  law.  If  the  ways  of 
the  Lord  are  ways  of  holiness  and  bene¬ 
volence;  if  He  requires,  as  you  have  a 
dim  conception  He  does,  self-denial, 
self-sacrifice,  plucking  out  of  right  eyes 
and  cutting  off  of  right  hands,  then  you 
had  rather  not  come  to  a  much  clearer 
understanding  of  them,  and  you  will  still 
protest,  “  Depart  from  me.” 

4.  Still  others  do  not  desire  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God’s  ways  now.  Not  yet  do  they 
want  to  know  Him  as  sovereign 
Lord  and  holy  Bedeemer.  They  are 
not  yet  anxious  to  be  saved  from  sin. 
Not  yet,  but  at  some  future  convenient 
season  they  hope  to  learn  more  of  this 
matter.  Detestable  sophistry !  Fatal 
delusion !  It  has  been  Satan’s  most 
successful  scheme  for  the  destruction 
of  souls.  Indulge  it  a  little  longer, 
and  it  will  lead  you  to  their  place. 

Will  you  let  me  reason  with  you  a 
little  concerning  the  folly  and  guilt  of 
saying  to  God,  “Depart  from  me?” 
Imagine  the  benevolent  Howard  visit- 
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ring,  as  was  his  custom,  one  of  the  most 
cruel  and  loathsome  prisons.  He 
descends  flights  of  rotten  steps  forty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
wades  through  the  mire  of  a  long  hall, 
and  unlocks  a  dungeon  door.  Look 
in  !  There,  chained  to  the  slimy  wall, 
half  clad  in  mouldy  rags  and  spotted 
with  crawling  vermin,  lies  a  haggard 
!  prisoner,  with  no  bed  hut  mire,  no 
food  hut  a  daily  black  crust,  in  dark- 
mess  that  no  ray  of  sunlight  ever 
pierces.  The  Christlike  man  looks 
upon  the  poor  wretch  and  weeps.  He 
says  to  him  kindly,  “  I  have  come  to 
lead  you  out  of  this  horrible  hole  into 
the  beautiful  sunshine,  to  a  comfort¬ 
able  home  and  to  wholesome  fare. 
■Come  with  me.”  Now  listen  to  the 
prisoner’s  reply:  “Depart  from  me,  I 
will  not  leave  this  cell.  I  am  content 
as  I  am.  I  have  come  to  prefer  and 
.love  this  sort  of  life.  No  thanks  for 
your  coming  or  care.” 

Oh,  you  say,  that  is  impossible,  un¬ 
less  the  man  is  a  maniac !  No  sane 
man  could  thus  speak  or  act.  I  admit 
that  no  such  thing  could  be  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  man  to  man.  But,  sinner,  is  not 
youi  rejection  of  the  benevolent  Jesus 
worse  chan  this?  Spiritually,  your  con¬ 
dition  is  worse  than  that  of  this  prisoner 
physically.  As  God  sees  you,  you  are 
in  “a  horrible  pit  of  miry  clay.”  There 
is  in  your  soul  no  soundness, but  “from 
the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  wounds, 
bruises,  and  putrifying  sores,”  your 
covering  “filthy  rags,”  and  yourself 
held  “  captive  by  the  devil  at  his  will.  ” 
Jesus  comes  to  you,  calls  you  to  come 
out  of  that  awful  dungeon  to  light  and 
comfort,  and  you  reply  to  all  His  loving 
offers,  “Depart.”  Is  folly  any  name 
for  this  ?  If  we  call  it  stupidity,  mad¬ 
ness,  idiocy,  do  we  strain  the  import  of 
such  words?  Oh  !  all  language  fails  to 
describe  the  reckless, besotted,  demented 
folly  of  that  man  who,  to  the  call  of  re¬ 
deeming  love,  presumes  to  respond, 
“Depart  from  me.”  It  is  for  your  good, 
only  for  your  good,  not  at  all  for  His, 
that  Jesus  struggles  down  to  your  dun¬ 
geon  to  rescue  you.  Will  you  strike  away 
His  hand  grasping  after  you,  while  the 


blazing  waves  of  perdition  are  dashing 
on  the  very  threshold  of  your  pit,  roar¬ 
ing  to  overwhelm  you  ?  When  your 
Saviour  lovingly  comes  to  break  off  the 
chains  of  the  devil,  deliver  you  from  the 
horrors  of  the  second  death,  and  from 
the  tortures  of  an  endless  hell,  will  you 
drive  Him  away  from  you?  This,  too, 
when  there  is  no  other  who  can  rescue 
you,  for  “there  is  no  other  name  under 
heaven,”  etc. 

And  even  after  this  attempt  to  show 
the  insensate  folly  of  such  a  course — an 
attempt  all  too  feeble  and  tame  in  view 
of  the  tremendous  interests  involved — 
I  fear  that  some  of  you  will  turn  away 
from  the  house  of  God  and  say  to-night 
in  your  chamber,  and  to-morrow  in  your 
business:  “  Depart  from  me,  O  God!  for 
I  desire  not,”  etc. 

There  is  still  one  more  view  to  be 
urged,  and  that  is  the  awful  guilt  of  bid¬ 
ding  the  Lord  depart  from  you. 

He  comes  to  you  as  your  rightful 
sovereign  and  lawgiver,  and  demands 
your  obedience.  He  has  a  right  to  com¬ 
mand.  You  are  His  creatures  and  live 
in  His  world.  Every  breath  you  inhale 
is  His  air.  Every  morsel  you  eat  is  His 
food.  The  light  by  which  you  walk  and 
enjoy,  streams  from  His  sun.  Your  life 
and  all  its  powers  He  gave  and  He  pre¬ 
serves.  His  government  and  laws  are 
rightful  and  righteously  binding,  yet 
when  He  would  exercise  this  lawful 
authority  over  you,  and  asks  you  to 
confide  in  its  wisdom  and  grace,  you 
bid  Him  depart.  “  I  care  not  for  Thy 
claims  nor  for  Thy  laws.  I  will  not 
obey  them;  I  have  no  desire  even  to 
know  them.”  What  horrible  guilt  is  this? 
To  your  Lord,  Judge,  Father, Redeemer, 
you  use,  in  effect,  the  language  which 
Jesus  by  His  example  has  taught  us  to 
apply  to  the  devil.  You  say  virtually, 
“  Get  Thee  behind  me,  God  Almighty  ! 
Get  Thee  behind  me,  Jesus  Christ! 
Get  Thee  behind  me,  Holy  Ghost !  I  will 
not  heed  nor  hear  Thy  voice.”  What 
awful  rebellion  is  this  !  And  will  the 
supreme  Lord  bear  with  it  ?  Not  long: 
and  yet  such  is  His  solicitude  and  pity, 
that  He  bears  longer  than  any  earthly 
ruler  would.  But  beyond  all  this,  there  if 
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even  a  deeper  intensity  of  guilt.  “If 
under  the  law  of  Moses  every  transgres¬ 
sion,  ”  etc.  There  is  the  added  wickedness 
of  repelling  the  advances  of  disin¬ 
terested  love.  God  your  Saviour  ad¬ 
dresses  you,  not  only  in  authority,  but 
in  love.  He  has  humbled  Himself  to 
the  lowliest  condition  of  humanity,  suf¬ 
fered,  died  for  you,  and  now  tenderly 
asks  the  one  little  return  you  can  make, 
only  your  gratitude  and  love.  And  you 
refuse  this  !  You  reply  to  the  beneficent 
authority  of  law,  to  the  goodness  of  a 
kind  Providence,  to  the  redeeming 
grace  of  the  crucified  Jesus,  “Depart 
from  me.” 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  blacker 
depravity  and  guilt  than  this  ? 

If  you  can  continue  thus  to  repel 
God’s  calls,  then  you  will  only  have  to 
wait  a  little  while  to  hear  the  terrible 
counterpart  to  this  rejection.  In  Matt, 
vii:  23,  Jesus  your  Lord  and  Judge 
declares  that  He  will  repeat  this  very 
word  to  you. 

If  you  persevere  in  saying  to  Him, 
“Depart  from  me,”  He  will  say  to  you, 
“Depart  from  Me,  ye  workers  of  in¬ 
iquity.”  You  drive  Him  from  you  now 
— you  have  that  fatal  power — He  will 
drive  you  from  Him  then — He  has 
that  perfect  power.  What  else  can  be 
the  result  ?  You  will  not  enter  the  door 
while  it  is  open,  you  cannot  enter 
when  it  is  shut.  When  He  utters  that 
final  word,  then  you  will  depart  from  all 
sources  of  happiness  and  peace;  depart 
from  hope — that  light  will  be  extinguish¬ 
ed  forever;  depart  from  all  means  of 
grace  and  beyond  all  possibilities  of  re¬ 
newal  and  purification,  beyond  all  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  Spirit's  whisperings,  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  Mediator’s  intercession. 

Great  God  !  are  any  here  reserved 
for  such  a  doom  ?  Guilty  man,  godless 
woman,  destined  to  live  forever,  will 
you,  one  hour  longer,  risk  such  a  fate? 
Oh!  listen  once  more  for  the  Saviour’s 
call,  “Come  unto  Me,”  and  gratefully, 
eagerly,  promptly  obey  it  and  live 
forever. 

- - - 

How  greatly  tribulation  serves  to  scour 
off  the  rust  of  sins.  —  Thomas  a  Kempis. 


OUR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  GOD. 

Sermon  preached  by  Bishop  R.  S.  Fos¬ 
ter,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Church  at  Wooster,  O.,  Sept.  17th, 
1879,  DURING  THE  SESSION  OF  THE 
North  Ohio  Annual  Conference. 

For  the  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  by  the  things  that  are 
made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  God~ 
head.  -Rom.  i :  20. 

The  text  seems  to  contain  a  paradox, 
that  is,  a  contradiction,  since  it  states 
that  invisible  things  are  clearly  seen. 
Now,  it  is  the  essence  of  a  thing  that 
cannot  be  seen;  it  is  invisible.  So  the 
word  invisible  here,  and  frequently 
elsewhere,  must  be  used  in  an  accom¬ 
modated  sense.  When  the  mind  clearly 
apprehends  a  thing,  it  is  said  to  see  it; 
so  that  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body, 
has  an  eye  of  its  own.  By  the  outward 
eye  we  see  material  forms,  by  the  in¬ 
ward  eye  invisible  things,  which  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  assertion  of  the  text:  the 
invisible  things  are  seen  by  the  mind 
through  the  things  that  are  made,  even 
His  eternal  power  and  Godhead.  Now, 
God  is  invisible  to  the  outer,  and,  in  a 
sense,  to  the  inner,  eye;  He  hides  Him¬ 
self  for  the  now,  and  we  must  think, 
for  the  eternity  to  come — hides  Himself 
from  created  intelligence  as  an  object 
of  direct  perception  and  cognition,  and 
only  becomes  known  by  a  direct  mani¬ 
festation  of  Himself  in  creation. 

The  Christian  world  presents  a  won¬ 
derful  spectacle  by  bowing  with  rever¬ 
ence  in  prayer  and  praise  before  the 
unseen  God,  who  hath  no  form  or 
shape  that  can  be  seen,  but  is  known 
only  by  induction — by  the  influence 
He  exerts  upon  and  about  us.  Now, 
there  are  many  educated  and  philo¬ 
sophical  minds  who  insist  that  these 
inferences  which  we  make,  are  sheer 
imagination  and  dreams;  and  say  that 
the  whole  structure  of  religion  stands 
upon  imagination,  and  that  there  are 
no  means  of  coming  to  a  certainty  of 
things.  This  is  asserted  on  the  ground 
that  things  only  can  be  seen  which  can 
be  touched  and  handled,  and  all  others 
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rare  imaginations.  I  will  show  that  we 
can  know  invisible  potencies  with 
greater  certainty  than  outward  forms. 

There  are  several  sources  of  know¬ 
ledge.  We  claim  to  know  the  forms  of 
material  things  about  us;  they  are  ob¬ 
jects  of  sensation;  by  seeing  and  touch¬ 
ing  we  know  that  they  exist,  and  we 
set  forth  the  ineradicable  conviction 
that  they  do  exist.  Another  means  of 
knowledge  is  consciousness.  It  is  that 
knowledge  which  we  have  of  the  being 
we  call  self;  a  direct  knowledge  of  our 
feelings,  of  that  which  is  going  on  in 
the  realm  of  our  mind.  The  external 
world  we  know  by  present  contact,  the 
internal  by  consciousness  and  reflec¬ 
tion;  and  these  are  limited  to  a  man’s 
■own  observation.  He  is  never  con¬ 
scious  of  any  thing  but  himself.  Again, 
we  know  certain  principles  called  laws 
■of  truth.  In  this,  as  in  the  cases 
already  noted,  we  have  ineradicable 
convictions;  we  know,  e.  g.,  that  for 
every  change  that  we  observe  about  us 
there  must  be  a  cause  that  precedes; 
that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts* 
that  it  is  greater  than  one  of  its  parts. 
How  do  we  know  this  to  be  true?  Be¬ 
cause  the  mind  looks  upon  it  as  truth, 
and  no  line  of  thought  in  any  scepticism 
can  disenchant  us  of  this  conviction. 

We  also  know  of  truths  by  memory. 
I  know  I  was  in  this  church  yesterday ; 
my  mind  asserts  that  fact  as  a  certainty. 
Again  we  know  certain  things  by  in¬ 
duction,  although  logic  sometimes  goes 
astray — some  of  its  conjectures  are  not 
true;  yet  when  the  mind  clearly  sees 
that  the  induction  must  follow,  the 
conviction  is,  we  know  something. 
There  is  still  another  source  of  know¬ 
ledge,  that  of  testimony,  based  on 
beliefs.  Most  of  our  thinkings  are  in 
beliefs.  The  greatest  part  of  our  life 
must  be  a  life  of  faith;  yet,  when  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  concurrent  testi¬ 
mony,  we  must  believe  it  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  facts.  You  know  that  Lon¬ 
don  exists;  you  know  it  on  testimony. 
I  will  now  show  upon  what  we  ground 
our  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  and 
show  that  it  is  a  necessary  conviction 
of  any  mind  that  is  capable  of  mental 


action.  I  have  asserted  that  we  know 
of  agency  only  by  induction.  Con¬ 
sciousness  may  reveal  the  idea  of 
agency,  and  that,  before  it  acts,  there 
is  a  certain  feeling  that  it  can  act;  and 
this  feeling,  which  is  below  the  depth  of 
sensation,  gives  the  idea  of  created 
power:  we  feel  sure  we  can  perform  a 
certain  act,  and  therefore  set  about  to 
perform  it.  This  is  the  most  direct 
knowledge  of  agency  that  comes  to  us. 
The  only  way  you  know  that  there  are 
minds  in  this  congregation  like  your 
own  is,  that  they  do  what  you  do:  you 
cannot  see  the  mind.  There  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  reflection  in  the  eyes,  a  radiancy 
in  the  facial  expressions,  but  you  see 
not  the  agency,  only  its  expression.  It 
is  not  the  mind  you  see,  but  its  effect 
upon  the  canvas.  We  see  forms  about 
us,  and  that  is  all  that  is  given  to  us 
through  sensation;  the  knowledge  we 
thus  gain  is  a  conviction  that  there  are 
other  forms  like  our  own,  and  that  they 
contain  agents  like  ourselves,  since  they 
do  what  we  do.  We  see  a  form  going 
in  a  certain  path  of  life,  and  know  that 
there  is  a  spirit  that  does  it,  because  we 
have  a  spirit  that  does  the  same  for  us. 
We  first  conceive  a  thing.  This  eye 
that  determines  we  cannot  see,  we  can¬ 
not  touch;  it  is  hidden  from  us  as  God 
is,  and  is  as  invisible  to  ourselves  as 
God  is.  We  only  know  that  we  are,  by 
the  processes  going  on  within  us.  We 
know  a  certain  thing  is  to  be  done,  we 
determine,  and  the  form  goes  about  to 
do  it. 

Thus  by  ourselves  we  know  others. 
Other  forms  are  set  a-going  like  as  we 
set  our  own.  We  know  back  of  the 
forms  are  invisible  agencies.  What  I 
wish  you  to  see  is  this:  First,  the  form 
is  known  by  sensation;  second,  there  is 
another  being  more  fundamental  that 
we  cannot  see,  we  cannot  touch;  yet 
we  know  this  latter  more  surely  than 
the  former.  It  gives  expression  to  it¬ 
self,  manifests  itself  through  the  form. 
This  principle  underlies  the  doctrines 
of  religion.  Let  us  illustrate  the  foun¬ 
dation  truth,  and  establish  it  upon  the 
firmest  ground .  I  go  into  your  home,  I 
see  a  beautiful  picture  upon  your  wall; 
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a  copy  of  Raphael's  Madonna  that 
always  entrances  the  eye  of  the  be¬ 
holder.  I  know  at  once  that  there  must 
have  been  an  artist.  I  never  saw  him, 
you  never  saw  him,  no  one  ever  saw 
him  make  it;  yet  I  know  it  was  made; 
I  know  that  there  was  an  agent,  a  mind 
somewhere,  some  time,  that  conceived 
that  picture,  that  determined  that  the 
conception  should  be  copied.  The 
thing  nearest  to  me  is  the  picture  on 
the  wall;  the  next  the  picture  on  the 
easel,  with  the  artist  before  it,  who  has 
spread  it  upon  the  canvas;  there  he 
sits,  brush  in  hand,  to  see  if  he  can  im¬ 
prove  it.  According  to  what  law  ?  In 
accordance  with  the  picture  that  is  in 
him;  that  hangs  in  that  which  is  in¬ 
visible,  in  the  invisible  mind;  you  see 
him  move  his  hand,  to  bring  out  the 
lines  more  perfectly.  Now  go  back 
and  you  will  see  this  original  artist; 
you  would  go  near  the  canvas,  but 
there  is  no  canvas,  but  an  artist  that 
sits  alone,  that  dreams  of  a  picture  ; 
he  says  he  will  make  that  picture;  this 
invisible  artist,  with  invisible  picture 
hanging  in  the  invisible  imagination, 
can  never  produce  it;  he  must  will  it; 
he  must  be  able  to  say,  I  will  make  it: 
he  must  have  power  to  make  it.  Now 
I  look  around  me,  there  are  flowers 
and  stars,  beauties  and  glories;  there  is 
a  mighty  universe  and,  hack  of  it  all, 
from  top  to  base,  a  mighty  invisible 
agency.  I  know  that  He  exists;  just 
as  I  know  of  the  existence  of  the 
agents  around  me.  None  of  us  have 
ever  seen  this  agent  and  never  shall. 
We  know  with  Him  there  are  wisdom 
and  mighty  power,  by  what  be  has 
done.  No  cause  can  produce  an  effect 
greater  than  itself. 

There  can  be  no  evolution  without 
a  correspondent  involution.  We  meas¬ 
ure  causes  by  their  effects.  (This  is  a 
philosophical  sermon;  I  preach  it  be¬ 
cause  Paul  gives  me  a  philosophical 
text.  There  can  be  no  true  theology 
without  a  correct  philosophy. )  Once 
I  went  into  the  Louvre;  there,  hung 
among  the  most  beautiful  pictures,  are 
a  few  vile  decoys  to  try  the  taste  and 
judgment  of  tho  observer.  There  were 


present  three  Americans,  rich,  who  hail 
neither  sense  nor  education,  who  went 
into  ecstasies  before  a  veriest  daub.  I 
would  have  been  disgusted  with  my 
countrymen  if  I  had  not  seen  another 
stand  before  a  masterpiece,  rapt  in  per¬ 
fect  admiration.  This  reveals  that  the 
artist  can  only  put  into  it  what  is  first  in 
himself;  by  this  we  know  the  artist,, 
yet  you  cannot  see  him.  The  artist  is 
to  be  measured  by  what  he  does.  God 
has  revealed  Himself  in  two  books. 
The  older  book  was  before  printing, 
writing,  or  speech,  or  ere  man  had 
been  born.  If  a  spirit  becomes  known 
by  what  it  does,  we  must  study  to  know 
it  by  what  it  does. 

So  of  God:  we  must  go,  back  of  all 
we  behold,  to  Him  alone  in  His  studio, 
as  He  lays  the  foundation  of  His  pic¬ 
ture,  studding  the  abyss  of  space  with 
His  universe  and  designs  to  tell  the 
story  to  admiring  and  adoring  minds, 
what  He  thought  befoie  the  monuments 
were  built,  and  how  by  His  power  He 
hung  them  in  their  glory.  I  study 
this  older  book  as  a  revelation,  and 
insist  that  the  people  must  know  God 
from  this  as  well  as  the  newer  book. 
Look  at  the  text:  the  invisible  things  of 
Him  from  the.creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  His  eternal 
power  and  Godhead.  Now  we  see  God 
in  His  works;  now  we  see  the  history 
of  God  often.  He  has  a  history.  Now 
we  see  Him  unfolding  Himself,  and 
He  comes  in  contact  with  our  minds, 
and  this  is  the  most  fundamental  way 
of  seeing  Him. 

God  reveals  Himself  only  in  certain 
aspects  in  this  older  outer  book — His 
eternal  power,  existence.  God-essence— 
in  this  older  work  of  creation. 

Now  let  us  go  back  of  this  Artist  of 
the  universe,  alone;  I  would  like  to 
show  how  the  first  infinitesimal  stone 
was  laid,  and  stone  upon  stone  was 
laid,  building  up  in  sublime  beauty 
through  the  millions  of  years;  how  He 
stood  before  it  and  viewed  it,  and  com¬ 
pared  it  with  the  original.  Now  I 
shall  go  back  to  that  condition  of 
things  when  there  were  no  forms,  no 
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■voices,  no  spirits  palpitating  with  rap¬ 
turous  emotion.  God  is  alone — the  un¬ 
originated,  eternal  God,  who  is  now 
about  to  disclose  what  He  is,  to  un¬ 
fold  Himself.  There  is  no  intelligence 
to  see  Him,  but  He  will  make  one;  He 
has  the  thought  now  of  an  intelligence 
that  will  stand  spellbound  before  that 
which  He  will  make;  that  will  trace  His 
power,  6ee  His  wisdom,  delight  in  His 
order,  revel  in  His  glory:  He  is  going 
to  make  such  a  soul  as  that.  He  now 
begins  His  project;  fixes  systems  of 
worlds  that  shall  hang  upon  nothing, 
that  shall  flame  and  flash  in  fixed 
orbits,  clothed  with  fashion  and  forms 
of  beauty  and  delight  to  spirits  like 
His  own.  that  shall  bow  before  Him 
as  the  Lord  that  has  created  all  things 
thereby  manifesting  His  skill,  wisdom, 
power  and  eternal  Godhead.  Now,  if 
you  will  study  Him,  you  will  find  that 
there  is  something  within  His  soul 
that  is  within  your  soul.  See  the  flowers 
of  creation,  carpets  of  verdure,  of 
beauty;  there  was  that  beauty  in  His 
mind.  See  He  is  designing  a  complex 
of  confections;  He  forms  the  refreshing 
waters  and  the  delicious  fruits.  He  is 
kind,  thoughtful  and  loving,  more  so 
than  a  delicate,  loving  mother  to  her 
child.  Nature  tells  the  story.  But  we 
are  changed:  we  have  sinned — broken — 
are  under  a  cloud.  Now  nature  has  no 
revelation  for  us  of  love.  We  want  to 
see  God  in  another  light;  we  want  to 
hear  our  Father’s  voice,  feel  the  touch 
of  His  hand,  and  He  begins  to  unfold 
another  picture  to  our  gaze  of  hope — 
glorious  redemption  to  a  lost  world— 
and  Calvary  rises  in  view  in  beauty 
and  grandeur.  Thus  by  the  two  books 
we  get  fuller  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  God,  His  wisdom,  power,  mercy, 
love,  salvation  and  glory. 

Now,  if  I  had  time,  I  should  be  glad 
to  show  you  the  greatness  of  the  power 
of  our  God,  by  holding  the  mirror  up 
to  you  as  it  is,  this  great  system  of 
manifestations,  and  showing  this  great 
exhibition  of  power  and  intelligence. 
We  have  only  entered  the  vestibule, 
into  the  doorway.  The  building  is  not 
completed;  we  must  wait— wait  and  see 


the  future  outbursts;  and  knowing  this,. 
He  has  helped  us,  has  given  us  a  pic¬ 
ture:  just  as  an  artist,  when  he  has 
just  drawn  the  great  doorway,  like  that 
at  Milan,  calls  in  those  who  can  admire 
with  him,  and  build  up  with  him  until 
the  whole  is  completed,  and  still  wait 
hundredsof  years  to  see  St.  Peter’s  rise 
to  its  completion.  So  God,  so  far  as  He 
has  constructed,  bids  us  look  around 
and  see  how  He  has  come  along,  unrolls 
the  canvas,  and  tells  us  of  the  time- 
and  condition  of  all  His  thought,  of 
the  culmination  of  all  these  things, 
when,  this  scaffolding  having  faded 
away,  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth  shall  appear  and  there  come  out 
millions  of  generations  of  spirits 
who  have  been  trained  until  they 
have  outgrown  their  wrappings,  and 
with  them  we  shall  see  rise  the 
great  white  throne,  and  the  Lord 
God  Almighty  and  the  Son  upon  that 
throne,  and  the  millions  of  hosts  of 
the  glorified  worshipping  around,  gath¬ 
ered  together  with  the  Father  as  His 
family.  This  is  the  thought  of  our 
God;  this  is  the  end  to  which  our  God 
moves — the  end  of  all  this  conflict  and 
smoke  of  battle,  great  bereavements, 
wrongs,  sorrows  and  a  world  of  tears. 
He  wipes  all  tears.  Eternity  bursts 
upon  our  view,  for  the  eternal  and 
invisible  things  by  His  world  and  word 
are  clearly  seen,  even  that  God  so  loved, 
the  world  that  He  gave  His  only-be¬ 
gotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
on  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life.  Glory  be  to  the 
Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without 
end.  Amen. 


GETHSEMANE. 

By  Joseph  Elliot,  C annin gton,  On- 
tabio. 

Father,  if  Thou  be  willing,  remove  this  cup 
from  me. — Luke  xxii:42. 

Very  striking  and  suggestive  are  the 
resemblances  and  contrasts  traceable 
amid  the  New  Testament  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  transfiguration  of  Jesus  on 
the  Mount  and  His  agony  in  Geth- 
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semane.  “As  He  prayed”  on  the 
Mount,  “the  fashion  of  His  counte¬ 
nance  was  altered and  as  He  prayed 
in  Gethsemane,  “His  sweat  was,  as  it 
were,  great  drops  of  blood  falling  to 
the  ground.” 

On  the  Mount  were  bright  gleams  of 
the  superhuman  glory;  in  Gethsemane, 
most  impressive  manifestations  of  the 
true  humanity  of  the  Son  of  God.  As 
on  the  Mount,  so  in  Gethsemane,  Jesus 
took  with  him  “Peter,  James  and  John;” 
and,  having  been  “eye-witnesses  of  His 
majesty,”  they  would  be  all  the  more 
prepared — without  failure  of  faith— to 
be  eye-witnesses  of  His  agony. 

As  in  thought  we  draw  near  to  Geth- 
:semane  we  think  of  the  charge  to  Moses 
at  “the  bush  that  burned  with  fire  and 
was  not  consumed”  “Put  off  thy 
shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standestis  holy  ground.” 

The  agony  of  the  Saviour  in  Gethse¬ 
mane,  whilst  very  great  and  purely 
mental,  was  profoundly  mysterious. 
Respecting  its  character  and  causes, 
respecting  the  cup  of  sorrows  of  which 
Jesus  said,  “Father,  if  Thou  be  willing, 
remove  this  cup  from  me,”  there  has 
been  great  diversity  of  opinion.  In 
several  commentaries  and  in  not  a  few 
other  books  are  to  be  found  references 
to  Gethsemane  of  such  a  character  as 
to  indicate  that  their  authors  regarded 
Jesus  as  praying  that,  if  it  were  possi¬ 
ble,  He  might  not  be  “crucified  and 
slain.”  On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few 
are  opposed  to  that  opinion,  and  agree 
in  this — that,  whatever  were  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  that  agony,  it  did  not  include 
the  wish  to  be  kept  from  Calvary. 
Fleetwood,  in  his  Life  of  Christ,  writes 
thus:  “It was  not  the  fear  of  dying  on 
the  cross  that  made  Jesus  speak  or  pray 
in  such  a  manner;  to  suppose  this, 
would  infinitely  degrade  His  character.” 
Markland  says:  “This  is  generally  in¬ 
terpreted  of  our  Lord’s  praying  that  He 
might  not  die.  God  forbid  that  it 
should  be  so,  when  He  knew  and  always 
declared  that  He  came  into  the  world  on 
purpose  to  die.’’  There  are  three  con¬ 
siderations  which,  taken  collectively, 
render  it — as  it  seems  to  me — perfectly 


clear  that,  whatever  was  included  in 
the  agony  and  the  prayer  of  Jesus, 
they  did  not  include  the  wish  to  be 
kept  from  becoming  “  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.” 

1.  It  would  have  been  out  of  keeping 
with  all  other  manifestations  of  the 
mind  of  Christ  in  relation  to  His  death. 
When  going  about  doing  good,  part  of 
His  express  teaching  was  this:  “The 
Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister;  and  to  give  His 
life  a  ransom  for  many.”  As  the  day 
of  His  crucifixion  was  drawing  nigh,  He 
said:  “I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized 
with,  and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it 
be  accomplished;”  and  again  and  again 
He  assured  His  disciples,  “the  Son  of 
man  shall  be  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  men  and  be  crucified,  and  on  the 
third  day  rise  again.”  In  the  “upper- 
room”  in  Jerusalem — only  a  few  hours 
before  the  agony  in  Gethsemane — he 
instituted  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  to  be  commemorative  of  His 
death,  said  to  His  disciples,  “  I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you,”  and,  lifting 
up  His  eyes  to  heaven,  said:  “Father, 
the  hour  is  come;  and  now  I  am  no 
more  in  the  world,  but  these  are  in  the 
world  and  I  come  to  Thee;”  and  what 
followed?  They  left  the  upper-room, 
passed  over  the  brook,  and  that  same 
night  came  the  agony  in  Gethsemane. 
Surely  nothing  short  of  clear  Scripture 
teaching  should  cause  any  one  to 
believe  that,  within  a  few  hours  after 
such  manifestations  of  the  mind  of 
Christ  in  relation  to  His  approaching 
death,  He  could  pray  that,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  He  might  not  die.  Not  only 
would  it  have  been  out  of  keep¬ 
ing  with  all  previous,  but  equally 
out  of  keeping  with  all  subsequent, 
manifestations  of  the  Saviour’s  mind, 
when  on  His  way  to  Calvary  He  said, 
“  Weep  not  for  Me;”  and  “  for  the  joy 
that  was  set  before  Him,  He  endured  the 
cross.” 

2  There  is  nothing  in  the  Scripture 
narratives  at  all  favoring  the  idea  of 
any  reference  of  the  prayers  of  Jesus 
to  His  death  on  the  cross,  or  to  any 
future  period.  They  all  seem  to  refer 
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to  a  cup  of  sorrows  then  present.  Matt. 
xxvi:39:  “O  My  Father,  if  it  be  possi¬ 
ble,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me.”  Mark 
xiv:36:  “  Father,  all  things  are  possible 
unto  Thee;  take  away  this  cup  from  me.” 
Luke  xxi :  42 :  “  Father,  if  Thou  be  will¬ 
ing,  remove  this  cup  from  me.” 

3.  It  is  expressly  stated  in  the  New 
Testament  that  His  prayer  was  heard. 
(Heb.  v:  7):  “Who  in  the  days  of  His 
flesh,  when  He  had  offered  up  prayers 
and  supplications,  with  strong  crying 
and  tears,  unto  Him  that  was  able  to 
save  Him  from  death,  and  was  heard  in 
that  he  feared” — or,  as  translated  by 
Dr.  Doddridge  and  by  the  late  Professor 
Stuart,  “  was  delivered  from  that  which 
He  feared.” 

Markland  remarks  :  “We  know  from 
Heb.  v:  7,  that  He  was  delivered  from 
this  present  terror  that  was  upon  Him, 
whatever  it  was  ;  but  we  know  that 
He  was  not  delivered  from  death,”  add¬ 
ing:  “It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  to  know 
what  that  cup  was.” 

Bloomfield,  in  his  Recensio  Synop- 
tica,  remarks  :  “  On  the  nature  and 
causes  of  this  feeling  of  Jesus  much  has 
been  written,  but  nothing  certain  can 
be  determined:”  and  Dr.  Osterzee  says: 

‘Certainly  there  is  here  a  mystery  of 
whose  complete  solution  we  must  almost 
despair.  Whence  so  unexampled  an 
anguish  ?  ”  From  these  and  many  other 
results  of  earnest  thought  that  have 
been  placed  on  record,  it  is  clear  that 
the  mysteriousness  of  the  agony  in 
Gethsemane  has  deeply  moved  many 
minds.  But,  whatever  else  had  to  do 
with  the  bitterness  of  that  cup,  surely 
there  can  be  little,  if  any,  doubt  that  it 
was  a  season  of  severe  temptation. 

There  are  three  considerations  that 
render  it  almost,  if  not  altogether,  cer¬ 
tain  that  Jesus  was  then  “tempted  of 
the  devil .  ” 

1st.  The  Scripture  statement  respect¬ 
ing  the  close  of  the  temptation  in  the 
wilderness  (Luke  iv:  13),  “When  the 
devil  had  ended  all  the  temptation  he 
departed  from  Him  for  a  season  indi¬ 
cating  that  it  would  be  sooner  or  later 
followed  by  additional  temptations. 

2d.  The  expression  of  Jesus  in  the 


upper-room  only  a  few  hours  before  the 
agony  (John  xiv:  30):  “The  prince  of 
this  world  cometh,  and  hath  nothing 
in  Me.” 

3d.  The  peculiarly  suggestive  fact  that 
Jesus,  who  had  been  three  times  assailed 
in  the  wilderness,  prayed  three  times  in 
Gethsemane  before  the  agony  was  over 
(Matt,  xxvi:  39,  40,  42;. 

Now,  if  temptation  had  to  do  with  the 
agony,  which  seems  certain,  have  we 
any  means  of  judging,  in  any  degree,  as 
to  what  may  have  been  one  characteristic 
of  that  temptation? 

The  following  passages  of  Scripture 
may  be  found  to  throw  some  gleams  of 
light  on  this  question  : 

First.  Jude  9:  “Yet  Michael  the 
archangel,  when,  contending  with  the 
devil,  he  disputed  about  the  body  of 
Moses,  durst  not  bring  against  him  a 
railing  accusation,  but  said,  The  Lord 
rebuke  thee.”  It  is  clear  from  Scripture 
that  the  devices  of  Satan  are  very  varied 
in  their  character  :  some  to  lead  into 
positive  transgression,  others  to  prevent 
from  doing  the  will  of  God.  The  latter 
seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  Satan 
when  he  disputed  with  Michael.  The 
time  and  place  of  that  opposition  are  not 
clearly  revealed.  It  may  have  been  when 
the  child  Moses  was  in  an  “ark  of  bul¬ 
rushes”  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  Satan 
wishing  him  to  be  killed  or  drowned, 
Michael  guarding  him  for  his  preserva¬ 
tion  to  the  great  work  he  was  to  accom¬ 
plish  for  the  good  of  many  and  to  the 
glory  of  the  God  of  Israel.  Or,  more 
probably,  it  may  have  been  on  Mount 
Nebo,  after  the  death  of  Moses;  Satan 
wishing  to  have  the  body  preserved  to 
become  an  idol  to  the  Israelites,  Michael 
guarding  the  body  to  be  buried  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  will  of  “the  only  wise  God.” 
The  character,  however,  of  that  device  is 
clear,  viz. :  to  aim  to  keep  back  from  the 
accomplishment  of  that  which  would  be 
according  to  the  Divine  will  and  to  the 
Divine  glory. 

Second.  Zech.  iii :  1 :  “And  he  showed 
me  Joshua,  the  high-priest,  standing 
before  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  Satan 
standing  at  his  right  hand  to  resist  him.  ’’ 
The  great  work  specially  engaging  the 
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thoughts  of  Joshua  at  that  time  was  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
In  Hag.  i:  14,  we  read  that  “the  Lord 
stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Zerubbabel  and 
the  spirit  of  Joshua ,  the  high-priest,  and 
the  spirit  of  all  the  remnant  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  they  came  and  did  work  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  their  God,” 
and  Satan  may  have  aimed  to  prevent 
Joshua  from  pursuing  that  great  work. 
“The  Second  Temple”  wasa  signal  type 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  ‘  ‘  a  spiritual 
house,”  being  reared  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  Fall.  Joshua  was  a  type  of  Christ, 
referred  to  in  Zech.  vi:  13,  as  “  a  priest 
on  his  throne;”  and  Satan  may  have 
been  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  Gethsemane  with  a  view  to  pre¬ 
vention. 

Third.  Matt,  xvi:  21-23:  When  Jesus 
“began  to  show  unto  His  disciples  that 
He  must  go  unto  Jerusalem  and  be  killed, 
and  be  raised  again  the  third  day,  then 
Peter  took  Him  and  began  to  rebuke 
Him,  saying.  Be  it  far  from  Thee,  Lord; 
this  shall  not  be  unto  Thee.”  Now, 
how  did  that  protest  of  Peter  affect  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  ?  The  thought  of  His  not 
suffering  and  dying  at  Jerusalem  was 
painful  to  His  spirit  and  instantly  re¬ 
pelled  as  a  thought  that  would  be  ac_ 
cording  to  the  mind  of  the  devil,  as 
indicated  by  the  words  of  Jesus,  “Get 
thee  behind  mo,  Satan.” 

Now,  if  it  was  so  painful  to  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  to  hear  that  wish  from  Peter, 
though  expressed  ignorantly  and  with 
much  tenderness  and  ardor  of  affection, 
how  much  more  painfully  repulsive  to 
his  whole  spirit — to  his  spirit  of  com¬ 
passion  for  souls  and  of  regard  to  the 
glory  of  the  Father — if  in  Gethsemane 
Satan  assailed  His  soul  in  that  direction 
In  the  wilderness,  Jesus  had  been 
tempted  in  the  direction  of  positive  evi^ 
— sin  of  commission :  in  Gethsemane, 
temptation  may  have  been  of  another 
kind — temptation  to  refrain  from  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  His  decease  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  In  view  of  the  passages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  we  have  been  considering,  does  it 
not  seem  highly  probable  that  part,  at 
least,  of  what  Jesus,  with  such  agony, 
wished  to  be  removed  from  being  pressed 


on  His  soul  may  have  been  that  very 
thought  -a  thought  utterly  opposed  to' 
all  the  compassion  of  His  nature,  to  the 
gratification  of  the  love  that  passeth 
knowledge,  and  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
great  design  indicated  by  the  words, 
“Glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also 
may  glorify  thee  ”  ? 

Here  we  pause,  and  can  we  fail  to  feel, 
“0,  the  depths” — the  depth  of  the 
profound  mystery — the  depth  of  the 
agony  and  of  the  riches  of  the  grace  of 
the  Son  of  God? 

In  conclusion,  whilst  the  sufferings  of' 
the  Saviour  in  Gethsemane  are  far  be¬ 
yond  our  comprehension,  all  human  suf¬ 
ferings  are  fully  under  stoodby  Him.  What 
ingredients  of  anguish  were  mingled  in 
the  cup  of  His  sufferings  in  Gethsemane,. 
probably  no  creature  mind  can  fully 
understand;  but  He  who  “bore  our 
griefs,”  “in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  knowledge,”  and  who  “ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  therm 
tha  come  unto  God  by  Him,”  could 
say,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  expres¬ 
sion,  “I  know  your  sorrows.”  “We 
have  not  an  high-priest  that  cannot  be 
touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities  : 
let  us,  therefore,  come  with  boldness  to 
the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain 
mercy  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of 
need.” 

PROPERTY  IN  SOULS. 

By  C.  B.  Crane,  D.I).  (Baptist),  of 
Boston. 

I  seek  not  yours,  but  you. — 2  Cor.  xii :  14, 

The  instinct  of  acquisition  is  a  pri¬ 
mordial  element  of  human  nature  that 
ought  to  be  gratified .  Not  to  acquire 
property  of  some  kind  or  other  is  to  be 
a  pauper,  a  vagrant,  a  parasite,  a  leech. 
We  all  are  born  poor,  though  sons,  it 
may  be,  of  a  Croesus  ;  but,  unless  we  die 
rich,  life  is  a  failure.  He  only  is  truly 
successful  in  life  who  puts  himself  into 
his  possessions,  who  subdues,  recreates,, 
enriches  and  makes  them  his.  By  pull¬ 
ing  at  the  oar  we  gain  muscle  ;  by  the 
sail  or  the  engine  we  subdue  the  sea; 
and  by  intellectual  and  spiritual  mas¬ 
tery  of  forces  we  make  higher  posses¬ 
sions  really  ours. 
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Christianity  appeals  to  this  instinct. 
The  Master  tells  us  not  to  fear,  for  it  is 
His  good,  pleasure  to  give  us  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  that,  if  we  seek  Him  first,  all 
things  else  shall  be  added.  A  farmer 
said,  “I  won’t  be  grasping,  I  only  want 
the  land  next  to  mine which  would 
really  be  the  whole  of  the  continent. 
Lord  Bacon  wanted  all  knowledge, 
Alexander  wanted  other  worlds  to  con¬ 
quer;  so  would  I  make  all  things,  be¬ 
low,  mine,  and  then  desire  a  titledeed 
to  heaven  itself — nay,  more,  have  God 
Himself,  and  be  able  rightfully  to  say, 
“Thou  abt  mine  !”  I  will  not  consent 
to  be  a  pauper  :  possession  alone  can 
gratify  my  aspiration  for  property 

1.  What  is  property? 

2.  How  can  it  be  rightfully  ours  ? 

Property  is  my  other  self.  Property 

is  that  into  which  I  put  my  spirit,  life, 
toil,  culture  and  affection.  Thus  it  ac¬ 
quires  a  value,  as  it  represents  all  these. 
Christ  sees  the  travail  of  His  soul,  and 
is  satisfied  in  the  redemption  and  pos¬ 
session  of  my  soul,  of  yours,  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world. 
Here  is  a  divine  definition  and  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  idea  of  property.  The 
universe  is  God’s.  He  has  put  Himself 
into  it,  His  wisdom,  power  and  love. 
The  church  is  Christ’s;  He  has  put  Him¬ 
self  into  it.  So  that  is  mine  into  which 
I  put  myself,  whatever  may  be  the  legal 
view  of  it.  Let  us  illustrate ;  let  us  try 
the  key  to  different  locks : 

(a)  Look  at  material  wealth  : — Relig¬ 
ion  and  political  economy  agree.  The 
millions  which  a  gambler  wins  are  not 
really  his  property.  Reckless  specula¬ 
tion  does  not  create  wealth.  Honest 
wealth  has  a  way  of  staying,  but  bonan¬ 
zas  have  as  many  wings  as  the  cherubs 
of  Ezekiel  s  vision.  It  is  the  fate  of  thieves 
to  disgorge  their  plunder.  Who  says 
that  Jim  Fisk  died  rich  ?  Oh,  that  young 
men  were  wise  as  to  what  is  real  prop¬ 
erty  and  true  success !  Ruskin  is  wrong 
in  his  notions  of  usury  and  related 
topics.  I  may  put  foresight  and  philo¬ 
sophy  in  use,  and  invest  my  money  in 
enterprises  that  reward  me  with  large 
returns.  This  is  just  remuneration;  but 
reckless  speculation  is  stealing,  we  all 


agree.  Inheritance  is  not  real  property 
till  I  make  it  mine.  Caleb  gave  away 
Hebron,  but  the  sons  of  Anak  were  to 
be  dispossessed.  A  rich  man  leaves 
property.  It  is  merely  “addendum” 
till  the  son  fills  it  with  his  personality, 
puts  his  impress  of  thought  and  enter¬ 
prise  upon  it ;  otherwise  it  is  mere  in¬ 
come,  as  is  the  cheese  on  which  the 
mouse  nibbles  in  the  granary.  I  know 
of  a  domain  called  “Clifford’s  Estate,” 
though  owned  by  Brown.  It  will  al¬ 
ways  be  so  called,  for  Clifford  has  chris¬ 
tened  it  by  his  own  taste  and  choice, 
while  Brown  makes  no  modification.  It 
is  as  hard  to  rewrite  an  old  sermon  as 
it  is  to  compose  a  new  one.  The  name 
of  the  originator  sticks  to  an  invention, 
or  to  whatever  has  creative  art  in  it, 
though  the  man  be  dead.  We  say, 
Morse’s  Telegraph,  Fairbank’s  Scales, 
Raphael’s  Madonna. 

(b)  Look  at  art: — I  build  and  furnish  a 
house.  There  are  elegant  carpets  and 
expensive  curtains.  I  appreciate  them. 
But  another  suggests  that  taste  requires 
paintings  on  the  wall.  They  are  bought, 
sent  home,  hung  up.  I  appreciate  the 
gilded  frames,  but — we  will  suppose — 
know  nothing  of  art,  and  cannot  get  in¬ 
to  the  creations  of  a  Claude  or  a  Titian. 
I  start  at  the  cost :  they  are  double- 
locked  to  me.  They  are  pawns  for  my 
money,  and  I  often  wish  it  back.  My 
neighbor  revels  in  them,  comes  day 
after  day,  studies  them,  feasts  on  them, 
for  they  represent  and  reflect  his  beauti¬ 
ful  soul.  The  pictures  are  really  his. 
I  sit  in  my  study  at  the  Highlands  and 
look  out  on  Dorchester  Bay .  My  eye  pas¬ 
tures  on  field  and  forest,  sea  and  land. 
The  clouds  are  my  ships  and  bring  to 
me  wealth  and  inspiration,  which  an¬ 
other  may  not  know.  So,  everywhere, 
he  who  has  a  vision  of  beauty  in  him¬ 
self  is  rich. 

(c)  Literature  illustrates  the  ideas  of 
property  and  how  to  acquire  it : — I  buy 
a  book,  but  cannot  understand  it.  It 
is  sealed  with  seven  seals.  My  neigh¬ 
bor  borrows,  reads,  understands  and 
appropriates  it.  He  returns  it — no,  only 
the  leather,  paper  and  ink  —  for  the 
thoughts,  spirit  and  life  are  his.  Here 
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we  see  how  one  may  do  this  and  not  be 
a  literary  thief.  To  take  the  words  of 
another  without  acknowledgment  is  dis¬ 
honest;  but  it  is  not  wrong  to  take  ma¬ 
terials  and  put  one’s  own  personality 
into  them,  and  impart  originality  in 
color,  fashion  and  application.  Thus 
all  theology,  philosophy  and  history 
come  to  be  my  own. 

(d)  But  it  is  in  human  souls  that  the 
thought  of  the  test  is  realized  :  “I  seek 
not  yours,  but  you  !”  It  is  our  privi¬ 
lege  to  have  property  in  another,  to  call 
them  ours.  I  have  remarked  that  we 
may  even  say  of  Christ,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  the  Father,  “Thou  art 
mine  !”  When  we  are  one  with  Him  in 
fellowship  and  love,  we  live  in  Him  and 
He  in  us.  God  is  the  centre  and  cir¬ 
cumference,  the  Alpha  and  Omega.  We 
may  be  ‘in  the  Spirit,”  as  were  Paul 
and  John.  But  look  at  the  three  ways 
of  securing  property  in  human  souls  : 

1.  By  friendship.  I  open  my  heart 
and  let  another  in.  He  opens  his  heart 
and  lets  me  in.  Some  hearts  we  can¬ 
not  enter ;  they  are  mean,  coarse,  un¬ 
clean,  uncharitable,  full  of  malice  and 
bigotry.  We  should  not  be  tolerated 
could  we  force  our  way  in.  But  when 
we  come  to  our  own,  to  those  who  re¬ 
spond  to  our  tastes,  desires  and  plans, 
how  enriching  and  exalting  is  the  mu¬ 
tual  ownership  enjoyed !  Some  doors 
seem  to  fly  open  before  we  -knock  ;  they 
seem  to  have  always  known  us  ;  they 
were  foreordained  to  be  ours. 

2.  By  education.  Seven  years  ago 
my  little  daughter,  with  quivering  lip, 
primer  in  hand,  was  sent  out  to  the 
public  school.  She  has  gone  from  room 
to  room  and  teacher  to  teacher.  These 
guides  have  stimulated  a  thirst  for 
knowledge.  They  call  her  theirs,  and 
she  rises  up  and  calls  them  “blessed.’’ 
The  best  of  culture  is  here.  Boston 
does  not  cripple  her  schools  to  protect 
her  gin-shops  !  A  true  teacher  is  a  king- 
he  gets  property  in  souls.  Dr.  Arnold 
put  his  soul  into  his  pupils,  and  to-day 
the  broadened  thought  of  England  is, 
in  part,  a  result  of  his  work. 

3.  By  redemption.  This  is  the  Via 
Sacra  of  our  Lord.  Into  the  lost  soul, 


the  unclean,  the  poor,  the  dead,  He 
went  with  purity,  riches  and  life.  So 
Paul  could  say  that  he  was  ready  to 
give  his  own  soul  to  those  who  in  the 
Gospel  were  dear  unto  him.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  money  when  he  sold 
men  the  tents  he  made.  The  doctor 
and  the  lawyer  have  a  right  to  their  fee 
as  well  as  the  grocer  has  a  right  to  his 
gains.  Yet  Paul  could  truly  say,  “I 
seek  not  yours,  but  you.”  His  converts 
were  his  children,  begotten  in  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  He  won  them,  not  by  imparting 
truth  merely,  but  by  giving  his  very 
life.  I  exhort  you,  beloved,  to  walk 
this  sacrificial  way,  that  you  may  ac¬ 
quire,  in  the  noblest  sense,  property  in 
souls.  I  saw  the  other  day  three  toil¬ 
ful,  worn  and  exhausted  workers,  who 
had  been  harvesting  for  Christ;  and  as 
I  looked  on  their  faces,  lined  and  fur¬ 
rowed  by  care,  and  into  their  sunken 
eyes,  weary  with  watching,  I  realized 
what  strenuous  and  unremitting  en¬ 
deavor  was  demanded  to  acquire  this 
proprietorship.  One  of  them  told  of 
the  burden  long  borne  in  behalf  of  an 
inquiring  soul,  and  of  the  overpower¬ 
ing  emotion  when  the  soul  was  deliver¬ 
ed.  “I  sunk  down  helpless,  with  no 
physical  strength,  so  full  was  my  joy. 
He  is  mine  !”  Are  you  thus  travailing 
for  souls?  Have  you  begotten  souls, 
in  the  Gospel  sense?  Only  those  who 
sow  in  tears — who,  for  children,  for 
triends,  for  strangers,  put  prayer,  faith, 
charity,  patience  and  compassion  into 
the  act — can  expect  to  secure  an  owner¬ 
ship  in  them  for  whose  conversion  and 
edification  they  labor.  Thus,  and  thus 
alone,  can  you  make  them  your  hope 
and  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing  before 
God.  Then,  when  you  stand  before 
Him  at  the  last  day,  you  can,  with 
gratitude,  say:  “Here  a  a  I  and  the 
children  which  Thou  gavejt  me  !” 


Christ's  Body.— A.  man  of  cleanly  dis¬ 
position  loves  to  wear  clean  garments. 
The  body  is  the  garment  of  the  soul, 
and  a  clean  heart  will  preserve  a  pure 
body.  Remember  by  what  hand  your 
bodies  were  made,  and  by  what  guest 
they  are  inhabited. — Jenkyn. 
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COMPLETE  IN  CHRIST. 

By  A.  S.  Hunt,  D.D.  (Methodist),  in 
Brooklyn. 

Ye  are  complete  in  Him. — Col.  ii:  10. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles  is  the  emphasis  put  on 
the  person  of  Christ  as  the  life  and 
power  of  His  teachings.  Paul  does  not 
merely  unfold  great  truths  about  Christ, 
but  Christ  Himself.  The  creed  about 
Christ  holds  not  the  transforming  pow¬ 
er,  but  Christ  Himself.  Christ  is  His 
own  Gospel.  During  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century  this  is  the  very  point  of 
assault  by  the  enemies  of  religion,  as  is 
seen  in  German  scepticism.  Thought¬ 
ful  minds,  carefully  studying  history, 
see  what  a  factor  is  this  personal  power 
of  Christ.  Though  not  a  Christian,  a 
learned  Brahmin  has  said  of  late: 
“Christ  rules  India.  None  but  Jesus 
ever  deserved  this  bright,  precious  dia¬ 
dem  of  India.” 

Have  we  not  been  drifting  away  from 
this  central  truth?  Let  us  look  at  some 
substitutes  for  Christ  which  men  have 
sought,  and  put,  in  contrast  to  each, 
Him  in  whom  alone  we  are  complete. 

1.  Morality.  Confucius  had  his  code, 
Koman  and  Hindu  moralists  have  had 
theirs;  but  how  inferior  in  the  character 
of  their  precepts,  in  the  culture  of  the 
gentler  graces,  in  their  unity  of  spirit 
and  marvellous  adaptation  to  all  lands 
and  people  !  More  than  this.  Christian¬ 
ity  is  not  only  complete  in  its  precepts, 
but  in  the  personality  of  its  Founder. 
Lecky,  non-evangelical  as  he  is,  con¬ 
fesses  that  it  was  reserved  for  Christian¬ 
ity  to  present  that  ideal  character  which 
inspired  all  men  with  the  love  of  virtue, 
while  it  furnished  the  highest  pattern  of 
that  virtue;  that  Christ’s  brief  mission 
of  three  years  had  done  more  to  elevate 
the  tone  of  morality  than  all  the  dis¬ 
quisitions  of  moralists  and  philosophers 
that  had  ever  preceded  Him.  Nor  do 
we  wonder  at  this,  for  He  transformed  a 
code  in  a  life  and  carried  out  Bis  pre¬ 
cepts  in  His  daily  practice. 

2.  Physical  theology,  or  nature,  is  an¬ 
other  substitute. 

We  are  told  that  this  is  God’s  highest 
revelation;  but  in  hours  of  our  deepest 


longing  we  find  nature  is  insufficient. 
The  Infinite  is  not  revealed  to  finite 
senses.  There  must  be  another  re¬ 
velation  to  meet  our  grander  experi¬ 
ences,  and  that  is  Christ.  Nature  tells 
of  law.  Yes,  but  what  of  broken  law? 
What  of  sin,  of  death,  of  eternity? 
Again,  nature  in  our  ordinary  life  is 
only  a  reflection  of  what  we  bring  to 
her.  The  earth,  the  sea,  the  sky,  the 
clouds,  are  bright  or  dark  according  as 
we  look  through  smiles  or  tears.  The 
poet  tells  of  a  visit  to  the  seashore  by 
two  youths,  one  full  of  ardent  hope  and 
sunny  gladness,  the  other  of  weary  and 
saddened  soul.  To  one  the  sea  was 
soft  and  mild;  to  the  other,  dark  and 
wild;  to  one,  as  roses;  to  the  other,  only 
tears.  On  it  flows,  engulfing  both. 
Carry  to  the  mountains  sadness,  and 
their  purple  peaks  look  gloomy;  carry 
sunshine  with  you,  and  their  shadowy 
glens  are  bright  with  peace.  To  us  the 
summer's  breeze  rustling  the  trees  at 
noontide  is  a  sweet  and  welcome  sound, 
but  DeQuincey  said  that.it  was  the  sad¬ 
dest  of  all  earth’s  voices,  because  in 
childhood,  locked  within  the  chamber 
of  death,  he  stood  at  noon  on  a  mid¬ 
summer’s  day  and  by  chance  noticed  this 
whispering  of  the  wind.  It  seemed,  he 
said,  as  if  it  had  been  rushing  over 
graveyards  for  centuries  —  a  chilling 
breath  from  the  sepulchre.  He  always 
afterward  associated  this  sound,  to 
others  delightful,  with  the  saddest  hour 
of  his  life. 

Nature  is  incomplete.  We  may  “look 
through  nature  up  to  nature’s  God,” 
but  nature  is  only  complete  when 
Christ  is  known. 

3.  Ceremonies  are  made  a  substitute 
for  Christ.  Works  and  ordinances  are 
magnified.  Hence  result  Eitualism  and 
Bomanism.  Sentimentality  is  often  op¬ 
posed  to  real  life,  and  culture  to  religion. 
The  one  great  need  of  American  and 
English  churches,  especially,  is  this 
vitalizing  truth,  that  we  are  only  com¬ 
plete  in  Christ,  and  in  a  wise  and  Scrip¬ 
tural  blending  of  Christ  with  the  culture 
and  humanities  of  life. 

4.  Creeds  are  put  for  Christ,  with 
many.  Systematic  theology  has  its 
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place,  an  honorable  and  important  one. 
The  basis  of  formulated  statements  of 
doctrinal  truth  is  found  in  the  Bible, 
but  merely  speculative  belief  is  in¬ 
operative.  St.  John  closes  his  narrative 
by  saying  that  the  world  would  not  con¬ 
tain  or  receive  them  if  all  Christ’s  say¬ 
ings  were  recorded  ;  ‘  ‘  But  these  are 
written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  and  that,  believing,  ye 
might  have  life  through  His  name.’ 
The  lamented  Dr.  Arnot  has  well  said 
that  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the 
best  illustration  of  the  unity  of  practical 
and  doctrinal  theology.  The  apostle 
first  opens  the  abyss  of  sin,  and  shows  the 
wretchedness  of  the  soul  under  death, 
and  then  the  abysmal  depths  of  grace 
and  riches  of  God.  Then  he  opens  the 
practical  duties  catalogued  in  the  twelfth 
chapter,  where  the  dedication  of  their 
bodies  to  Christ  is  enjoined.  Thus  the 
truth  and  the  life  of  Christ  are  united  in 
the  experience  of  the  believer.  So  in 
that  class  of  truths  which  stand  related 
to  eschatology.  Not  only  is  the  stern 
fact  revealed  that  it  is  appointed  to  all 
once  to  die,  but  also  that  Christ  is  the 
Resurrection  from  the  dead.  “Be- 
lievest  thou  this  ?  ”  Christ  asked  Mary. 
Her  answer  was  a  revelation  of  her  faith 
in  the  person  of  her  Lord:  “  I  believe 
that  Thou  art  the  Christ.”  Christians 
ripening  for  heaven  find  the  richest  and 
most  consolatory  features  of  their  faith 
thus  centering  in  their  personal  rela¬ 
tions  to  Christ,  rather  than  in  any  mere 
formulated  statements  about  Him. 
Two  touching  illustrations  may  be 
given.  In  the  hymn  of  Bryant  begin¬ 
ning, 

“  Deem  not  that  they  are  blest 
Whose  lives  a  peaceful  tenor  lreep  : 

For  God,  who  pities  man,  has  shown 
A  blessing  for  the  eyes  that  weep,” 

the  third  line  was,  by  request  of  the 
author,  altered  to  read: 

“Christ,  the  anointed  Son  of  God.” 

So,  too,  did  Dr.  Muhlenburg,  a  few 
years  before  his  decease,  rewrite  and 
publish  his  familiar  lyric,  ‘  ‘  I  would  not 
live  alway,”  with  copious  notes  and 
alterations  that  reflected  his  serener  and 
more  joyous  confidence  in  the  Lord 


Jesus  Christ.  Thus,  whichever  way  we 
turn  in  our  study  of  truth,  in  our  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  experience  of  believers 
and  in  our  examination  of  the  comfort¬ 
less  substitutes  men  have  offered  in 
place  of  our  Saviour,  we  are  reassured 
that  the  tiuth  we  hold  and  the  life  we 
live,  can  only  find  their  divine  com¬ 
pleteness  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
- * - 

AN  AIM  IN  LIFE. 

By  Rev.  Pkof.  E.  B.  Coe,  late  of  Yale 
College. 

To  this  end  was  I  horn  and  for  this  purpose 

came  1  into  the  world. — John  xviii:  37. 

Chbist’s  life  on  earth  was  unique. 
No  other  being  ever  appeared  in  the 
limitations  of  humanity  yet,  with  the 
glory  of  Deity  united.  His  birth  was 
unique,  His  career  was  striking;  His 
teachings,  His  character  and  His  death 
were  all  unique.  He  was  made  alive, 
rose  and  ascended  to  heaven.  All  these 
features  of  singularity  are  instructive 
and  for  a  purpose  which,  in  its  unique¬ 
ness,  matches  these  ^acts.  That  pur¬ 
pose  was  human  redemption,  a  stu¬ 
pendous  idea,  even  if  it  had  been  a 
delusion.  The  life  of  Christ  is  a  cen¬ 
tral  fact  in  history.  It  dignifies  the 
race  to  know  that  so  perfect  and  sinless 
a  being  lived  in  a  human  form .  The 
effect  is  unique  in  renewing  and  ennob¬ 
ling  other  lives,  everywhere,  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

But  Christ’s  life  was  like  ours  in  some 
features.  We,  too,  came  from  God  and 
return  to  God.  We  brought  no  such 
memories  as  He  did,  yet  we  are  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  by  Him  sent  out 
into  the  world  to  do  His  work  and  ren¬ 
der  to  Him  our  final  account.  Our 
paths  interlace  each  other  as  the  unseen 
paths  of  countless  ships  at  sea,  or  the 
birds  in  the  heavens,  but  all  meet  at 
the  judgment-seat  of  God.  Christ  was 
an  object  of  love  and  care  to  His 
Father.  So  are  we.  God  watches  us  a# 
really,  closely  and  tenderly.  Christ  had 
a  definite  purpose  in  life,  and  He  knew 
what  it  was.  Whether  it  came  to  His 
knowledge  in  childhood  or  at  baptism, 
at  His  temptation  or  in  His  meditations 
in  the  desert,  we  know  not,  but  long  be 
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fore  His  death  He  knew  it.  Now,  for  all 
human  lives  God  has  a  purpose,  and  we 
can  each  say,  “To  this  end  was  I  horn, 
and  for  this  purpose  came  I  into  the 
world.”  Some  lives  are  more  com¬ 
manding  and  so  are  more  noticeable,  as 
the  Amazon  compared  with  a  mountain 
brooklet  fringed  with  mosses,  and  into 
which  the  stars  alone  .look  down. 

It  was  God’s  purpose  that  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  the  Reformation  under  Luther, 
and  not  merely  the  revolt  of  reviving 
spiritual  life  against  a  degenerate 
church.  In  all  revolutions  by  which 
society  is  molded  God’s  purpose  may 
be  seen,  through  the  activities  of  men. 
Now  think  of  the  influence  of  this 
Christian  view  of  life  as  related  to 
human  character. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  an  inspiring 
faith.  Many  men  lack  a  purpose. 
This  is  a  source  of  weakness.  They  are 
like  a  dismantled  ship  driven  hither 
;and  thither.  Remember  that  we  are 
'but  “little  lower  than  Divinity,”  and 
akin  to  earth’s  greatest  souls.  But  our 
.glory  is  in  the  purpose  for  which  God 
has  sent  us  into  the  world. 

Again:  here  is  a  ground  of  true 
self-respect.  Some  are  mortified,  de¬ 
pressed,  crushed,  because  they  realize 
not  what  they  hoped  to  be  or  to  do,  and 
others  put  upon  themselves  an  estimate 
altogether  unreal.  Both  extremes  are 
wrong . 

Furthermore,  the  view  now  present¬ 
ed  should  make  us  modest.  God’s 
end  is,  like  all  His  thoughts,  above  us, 
high  and  pure.  Let  us  not  measure 
ourselves  among  ourselves,  but  ask, 
■“  Am  I  doing  God’s  will  ?” 

Lastly,  courage  is  fostered.  Difficul¬ 
ties,  scorn,  opposition,  will  not  dis¬ 
hearten  when  we  dwell  on  the  thought 
that  we  are  fulfilling  a  trust  given  us 
by  God  Himself.  Can  a  man  know 
what  God’s  purpose  is  ?  The  catechism 
has  answered  this  concisely:  “To  glo¬ 
rify  God  and  to  enjoy  Him  forever.” 
But  you  wish  more  precise  terms  ?  It 
is,  then,  a  twofold  aim:  the  formation 
of  this  character  of  devotedness,  trust¬ 
fulness,  courage  and  modesty,  and  the 
doing  of  duty  toward  others,  not  with 


apathy  or  sullenness,  but  with  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  zeal.  Do  you  ask  for  still 
more  definite  answers?  Give  yourself 
heartily  to  God,  ask  Him  to  guide, 
then  watch  well  His  providences. 
Study  your  aptitudes,  see  what  you  can 
do  best,  and  do  it !  Do  not  mar  the 
purity  of  character  by  sin,  nor  weaken 
it  by  indolence  and  indecision.  Go 
forward !  God  will  not  suffer  you  to 
fail.  I  close  with  two  remarks. 

1.  If,  on  review,  you  now  see  your¬ 
self  doing  your  own  will,  stop  and  rec¬ 
tify  the  error  at  once.  Do  not  go 
blindly  and  think  all  will  be  well  in 
the  end. 

2.  Remember  that  no  question  is  of 
greater  importance  than  this,  to  dis¬ 
cover  God’s  plan  of  your  life.  Let  not 
yours  be  the  sad  experience  of  Von 
Humboldt,  whose  confession  at  the 
end  showed  his  heart-yearning  unsatis¬ 
fied,  hut  let  your  triumphant  utter¬ 
ance  at  last  be  that  of  Paul,  “I  have 
finished  my,  course  and  kept  the  faith” 
— finished  the  work  God  gave  you  to  do, 
then  will  you  receive  the  crown  which 
He  gives  to  every  one  who  is  steadfast 
to  the  end. 


THE  CHURCH  A  SPIRITUAL,  JYOT 
A  SECULAR,  POWER. 

By  J.  M.  Lijdlow,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn, 

AT  THE  INSTALLATION  OF  Rev.  DAVID 

R.  Feasee,  successob  of  J.  T.  Dubyea, 

D.D.,  at  Classon  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 
My  kingdom,  is  not  of  this  world. — John 
xviii;  36. 

Cheist’s  kingdom  is  in  the  world, 
works  upon  the  world,  and  uses  some  of 
the  external  agencies  which  other  in¬ 
stitutions  use.  Its  working  power,  how¬ 
ever,  its  authority  and  its  ideal  life  are 
not  secular,  but  spiritual.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  as  unwise  to  depend  on  secular 
helps  to  augment  its  real  life,  as  it 
would  be  to  merely  fatten  the  brain  to 
promote  mental  growth.  It  is  safe  to 
use  secular  aids  so  far  as  these  are 
transfigured  by  the  overlying,  all-suf¬ 
fusing  spiritual  life. 

Providence  is  forcing  men  to  see  the 
truth  of  the  text.  Some,  it  is  true, 
mourn  that  these  sacred  things  should 
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be  exposed  to  the  influences  which  test 
the  vitality  of  other  institutions,  and 
determine  “the  survival  of  the  fittest,” 
but  there  is  the  fact:  the  church  is  being 
stripped  of  secular  adjuncts.  What  are 
some  of  them  ? 

1.  The  patronage  of  the  State.  Rome 
has  long  clung  to  this,  and  the  English 
Church  also .  Even  our  Scotch  Presby¬ 
terian  brethren  seem  to  think  its  denial 
involves  a  denial  of  the  headship  of 
Christ.  The  Dutch,  too,  dread  the 
American  idea.  Only  in  1833  was  the 
tax  law  erased  in  Massachusetts,  and 
the  support  of  church  and  public  wor¬ 
ship  made  no  longer  the  business  of  the 
State.  The  great  mass  of  Christians 
in  the  world  do  not  see  how  this  divorce, 
proclaimed  by  Christ  and  reaffirmed  by 
our  civilization,  can  be  sustained,  and 
Christianity  prosper.  But  there  is  the 
fact.  Henceforth  our  revenue  is  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  appreciation  and  love 
awakened  in  the  hearts  of  men  for  the 
church.  Its  attractiveness  and  helpful¬ 
ness  to  men  will  determine  this. 

2.  Reverence  for  the  clergy.  Time 
was  when  their  social  and  political 
opinions  carried  the  weight  of  ‘  ‘  Thus 
saith  the  Lord;”  when  even  kings  were 
boldly  rebuked  to  their  face.  You  still 
call  us  “Reverend, ’’but  do  not  revere  us, 
though  a  respect  is  paid  us  greater  than 
to  those  of  any  other  profession.  The 
glamor  of  official  importance  is  gone. 
Brains,  scholarship,  devotion,  must  de¬ 
termine  clerical  influence;  the  ability  to 
express  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
Word,  and  to  impress  that  truth  on  the 
hearer’s  attention,  as  well  as  the  fidelity 
of  pastoral  labor,  according  to  the  grace 
of  God.  This  is  well;  for,  while  Christ 
wore  the  garb  of  no  ecclesiastic,  the 
authority  that  was  in  Him  held  the 
world.  So  are  we,  who  serve  in  the 
ministry,  to  put  on  Christ.  Only  thus 
have  we  commanding  power. 

3.  Religious  education  is  no  longer 
had  through  secular  and  week-day  in¬ 
struction.  Religion  is  not  taught  in 
public  schools,  though  a  prayer  may  be 
recited,  or  a  chapter  from  the  Bible 
read.  The  Jesuits  were  a  teaching 
order,  and  among  Protestants  the 


catechism  once  had  its  place  as  a  study,, 
as  oatmeal  had  its  place  for  food. 

4.  Denominational  enthusiasm  has 
waned.  Not  a  little  power  has  been 
generated  by  this  in  days  gone  by.  Men 
have  been  ready  to  fight  to  the  death  to 
defend  a  system,  a  policy,  a  creed. 
Seminaries  have  been  endowed  to  per¬ 
petuate  denominational  life.  Intellec¬ 
tual  differences  and  tastes  are  secular 
features  of  Christianity.  Congregations 
now  are  held  more  by  personal  attach¬ 
ment  to  men,  and  by  social  affinities, 
than  formerly.  It  was  once  truer  than 
now  that  “Christ  is  preached  in  envy 
and  strife.”  The  spirit  of  denomina¬ 
tional  rivalry  is  surely  subsiding. 
Something  of  apparent  dash  is  lost,  and 
some  imagine  that  strength  is  thus  lost; 
but  when  we  see  the  walls  fall,  that 
shadowed  as  well  as  sheltered  the 
garden,  and  the  arbor  removed  that 
covered  the  vine,  <perhaps  to  contract 
and  warp  it;  when  we  see  the  drift -of 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  compare  it 
with  that  of  the  text,  we  do  not  think  it 
adverse  to  the  declaration  of  the  Lord, 
“My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.” 

Now,  stripped  of  these  secular  ad¬ 
juncts,  what  are  the  real  sources  of 
power  ? 

1.  The  church  has  the  truth  of  God,, 
the  old  truth,  one  in  essence  from  Abra¬ 
ham  to  Christ,  from  Christ  to  Liither, 
and  to  our  times.  No  Canute  of  in¬ 
fidelity  can  interpose  a  barrier  and  say, 
“Thus  far,  no  farther!”  It  is  a  self- 
evidencing  truth.  Its  power  is  felt  on 
the  soul,  as  the  light  pierces  even  the 
closed  eyelids  that  can  only  shut  out  the 
glare.  Axioms  strike  the  chords  of  the 
soul  with  a  power  that  cannot  be  re¬ 
sisted. 

2.  Conscience,  too,  responds  to  the 
truth  and  preaching  of  the  church.  We' 
urge  repentance,  faith,,  prayer  and 
obedience;  we  present  immortality  and 
its  awards,  and  we  have  the  moral 
nature  of  man  to  corroborate  the  just¬ 
ness  of  the  appeal.  Above  all: 

3.  We  have  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  working  in  the  church.  The  re¬ 
vivals  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  and 
those  of  our  day,  demonstrate  His 
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awakening  energy.  He  is  ever  with  ns 
in  the  illumination  of  the  Word  and 
in  the  sanctification  of  believers. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  affirmed, 
we  begin  to  realize  what  a  vast  responsi¬ 
bility  is  laid  on  the  church,  stripped  as 
it  is  of  these  worldly  appendages.  A 
weakling,  a  hireling,  a  time-server  is  de¬ 
pressed,  for  his  pride  and  court  dress 
are  nought:  but  one  whose  heart  and 
brain  are  throbbing  with- the  truth  of 
God,  is  inspired  rather  than  depressed. 
The  truth  he  does  not  offer  in  pitcherful 
measurements  to  thirsty  souls,  but  from 
the  immeasurable  fountain.  The  minis¬ 
ter,  whose  great  heart  of  sympathy  beats 
for  man,  whose  tender  conscience  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  call  of  God,  whose  exalted 
faith  reflects  the  truth  of  God — he  is  “  a 
genuine  man,”  as  Carlyle  said  of  Edward 
Irving,  in  an  “ungenuine  ”  age.* 

Such  a  man,  as  we  believe,  you  have 
chosen  as  your  pastor.  I  knew  this, 
your  David,  in  his  early  manhood, when 
he  was  learning  the  duties  of  shepherd 
life,  and  was  picking  up  the  smooth 
pebbles  for  the  sling  of  truth.  He  was 
never  afraid  of  loneliness,  of  the  lion  or 
the  bear.  He  had  courage,  because  he 
was  wise;  he  was  liberal,  because  strong; 
self-reliant,  because  so  thoroughly  re¬ 
liant  on  God.  He  comes.to  this  pulpit 
and  people.  What  memories  of  faithful 
service  cluster  here,  and  what  unity  and 
love  on  your  part!  May  the  memory  of 
the  happy  past  be  a  bright  prophecy  of 
the  future  on  which  you  now  together 
enter. 
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marked  “  Present,”  and  the  other  flash- 
ng  skyward,  marked  “Future.”  These 
mystic  symbols  have  never  been  invert¬ 
ed  in  their  order.  The  pain  must  come 
before  the  prize.  He  who  doth  not 
take  up  his  cross  and  follow  Christ,  can¬ 
not  be  His  disciple.  There  is  no  abate¬ 
ment  of  this  requisition.  Wise  men 
have  been  offended,  and  philosophers 
have  offered  substitutions  for  the  cross. 
One  scheme  is  that  of  self-development, 
and  another  that  of  empty  ceremonials. 
Borne  has  her  fasts  and  penances  and 
purgatorial  purification;  others  trust  in 
the  universal  salvation,  or  restoration 
of  the  sinning  race,  on  the  ground  of 
mere  mercy.  But,  though  men  say, 
“  Lo  here,  lo  there,”  the  truth  of  God 
remains  unaltered.  Only  by  faith  and 
obedience,  by  following  the  Lord  and 
bearing  the  cross,  can  we  hope  for  eter¬ 
nal  life. 

First  let  us  consider  the  condition, 
cross-bearing,  and  then  the  reward.  To 
the  early  disciples  cross-bearing  meant 
physical  pain.  Through  stripes,  im¬ 
prisonments,  tumults  and  sufferings, 
Paul’s  vision  of  the  crown  was  sharp¬ 
ened.  The  early  church  went  through 
the  desert,  the  wilderness  and  to  mar¬ 
tyrdom,  bonds  and  afflictions  every¬ 
where  attending  the  people  of  God. 
Our  missionaries  take  their  lives  in  their 
hands  to-day  and  go  to  perilous  places 
for  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel.  We 
sit  under  our  own  vine  and  fig-tree  with 
no  molestation.  Christianity  enjoys  the 
broad  aegis  of  civil  government.  Were 
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weight;  we  must  not  carry  it,  as  some 
do,  just  to  quiet  conscience,  nor  as  oth¬ 
ers,  who  stride  along  with  it  as  a  ladder 
for  their  ambition;  not  in  the  arms  of 
passion,  lust,  avarice  or  pride,  merely 
as  a  lure  ;  but  humbly,  trustfully  and 
lovingly,  with  prompt  and  hearty  de¬ 
votion  to  Jesus.  We  should  ever  keep 
Him  in  mind  who  climbed  the  rugged 
path  of  suffering  up  to  the  throne. 
Though  the  way  be  steep,  and  the  cross 
be  heavy,  His  grace  will  sustain. 

Remember  that  the  world  hates  the 
cross  as  bitterly  as  ever,  when  its  spir¬ 
itual  significance  is  fully  understood  ; 
for  its  maxims,  policy,  pomp  and  pride, 
are  rebuked  by  the  cross.  The  flesh  is 
to  be  crucified  with  uncompromising 
fidelity.  All  greed  and  passion,  sin  and 
selfishness,  must  be  sacrificed.  This  self¬ 
mortification  costs  pangs  and  groans  and 
t  ears  even  more  than  mere  physical  pain. 
There  have  been  innumerable  martyr¬ 
doms  for  Jesus  where  no  faggot,  stake, 
sword  or  cross  appeared;  but  only  this 
agonizing  conflict  of  conscience  with 
sin  and  the  world  was  witnessed  by  God. 
In  this  fierce  strife  the  soul  had  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  of  something  of 
Christ’s  Gethsemane  conflict.  Remem¬ 
ber,  also,  that  the  toil  of  a  life  is  re¬ 
quired.  Cross-bearing  is  not  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  transitory  impulse.  Faith  and 
heroic  endeavor  are  to  be  daily  put 
forth,  for  the  trial  is  constant.  Some¬ 
times  afflictions  are  sent  to  try  us.  Are 
we  able  to  bear  them  in  patience  and 
unmurmuring  acquiescence?  This  is 
suffering  with  Him .  Again,  we  are  call¬ 
ed  to  witness  to  His  truth.  Do  we  main¬ 
tain,  with  fidelity,  the  great  doctrine  of 
His  vicarious  sacrifice,  even  when  un¬ 
sanctified  reason  and  philosophy  deride 
the  Gospel?  Can  we  meet  wit  and  learn¬ 
ing,  or  face  ridicule,  for  sake  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus?  If  we  are  not 
ashamed  of  these  humbling  doctrines 
of  sin  and  grace,  but  glory  in  the  cross, 
we  shall  surely  gain  the  crown.  We 
shall  enter  into  His  joy  and  honor,  the 
glory  of  which  is  indescribable.  The 
practical  query  which  should  close  this 
discussion  is  this  :  “Am  I  suffering  with 
Christ,  or  in  any  way  bearing  His  cross 


day  by  day?  Are  the  trials  sent  upon 
me  borne  with  an  unmurmuring  spirit, 
so  that  I  am  consciously  growing  in 
grace?”  Then  you  may  know  that  you 
shall  reign  with  Him.  Finally,  let]every 
unconverted  one  put  these  same  inter¬ 
rogatories  to  himself.  If  there  be  no 
cross;  there  will,  surely,  be  no  crown. 

“  There  is  a  cross  for  every  one, 

And  there  a  cross  for  me.” 


CHRIST  THE  HIRST-FRUITS. 

By  Hugh  S.  Carpenter,  D.D. (Congrega¬ 
tional),  op  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead  and  be¬ 
come  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept. 
— 1  Cor.  xv :  22. 

We  should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits. — 
James  i:  18. 

These  were  redeemed  from  among  men ,  be¬ 
ing  the  first-fruits  unto  God  and  unto  the 
Lamb. — Rev.  xiv:  4. 

Under  the  usage  and  rules  of  the  Old 
Testament  the  first-fruits  were  not  a  tax 
or  tribute  so  much  as  a  token  and  testi¬ 
mony.  The  text  is  not  borrowed  from 
this  custom,  but  the  custom  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  prophetic.  Notice  a  point 
of  parallelism  in  the  classification.  First- 
fruits  are  those  of  maturity,  the  yield  of 
the  fourth  year.  Those  before  were 
years  of  crudity.  Whatever  was  de¬ 
voted  to  God  was  set  apart,  whether  of 
wheat  or  oil,  or  grape  or  wine,  fleece  of 
sheep  or  hair  of  goat;  bound  by  rushes 
or  placed  in  a  basket,  and  designated  as 
the  Lord’s.  As  the  people  came  near 
the  Holy  City,  they  were  saluted  by 
officers  and  workmen .  The  Levites 
chanted  the  hymn  beginning,  “I  will 
extol  Thee,”  and  every  one  raised  his 
basket  and  waved  it,  saying,  “  I  profess 
this  day  unto  the  Lord  that  I  am  come 
unto  the  country  which  the  Lord  sware 
unto  our  fathers,”  and  the  high-priest 
received  the  accepted  offering. — Deut. 
xxvi:  3. 

This  symbolizes  the  earth’s  yield  to 
Jerusalem  above,  and  is  realized  in  the 
garnering  for  eternal  life.  Christ  has 
given  the  pledge  of  human  resurrection. 
He  was  shown,  identified  by  infallible 
tokens;  seen  by  five  hundred  at  once; 
witnessed  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  in  the 
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power  of  Christianity  and  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  others  who  have  struggled,  suf¬ 
fered,  and  corroborated  truth  in  like 
faith,  and  so  are  to  the  praise  of  His 
glory  who  first  trusted  in  Christ.  Here 
is  the  outcome  of  God's  creation  and 
man’s  career:  the  exaltation  of  Christ’s 
humanity  and  His  people.  This  life  is 
a  preliminary  process.  This  globe  is  in 
its  present  condition  to  develop  the 
race.  There  are  fugitive  and  vanishing 
forces,  but  all  will  bring  in  the  glory  of 
God.  Life  and  nature  are  producing 
something  completer,  fuller;  here  is  a 
genesis,  a  force  in  process,  a  formative 
world. 

What  makes  the  flower  and  fern  ? 
These  are  samples  of  beauty  out  of  clay. 
God  says,  “  See  what  I  can  do.”  But 
there  are  types  of  higher  beauty  than 
material  beauty.  He  who  can  make  a 
single  ruby  can  as  easily  make  a  palace  of 
the  globe,  can  multiply  and  reproduce, 
as,  when  the  book  is  prepared  and  in 
type,  it  is  easy  to  multiply  impressions. 
Spring  comes  out  of  winter,  floral  beauty 
out  of  repose  and  death.  When  this 
busy  activity  is  seen  in  lower  forms, 
shall  it  cease  with  man  —  with  man, 
with  whom  there  is  more  in  question 
and  less  in  solution  ?  If  there  is  hope 
of  a  tree  cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout 
again  and  its  branch  not  die,  shall  man 
cease  to  be,  and  give  his  dust  simply  to 
fructify  the  earth?  A  whale’s  carcass  is 
richer  compost  than  the  carcass  of  a 
man.  Does  the  plastic  process  stop 
here,  and  man  return  to  chaos?  Is  man, 
with  his  heights  of  thought,  aspiration, 
intellect  and  affection,  to  lapse  into  ina¬ 
nition,  hunger,  nonentity  —  as  if  the 
mountaineer,  after  long  climbing  from 
plane  to  plane,  should,  from  the  higher 
summit,  leap  to  a  gulf  even  lower  than 
that  from  which  he  started  ?  Is  this  to  be 
a  rule  ?  Shall  tadpoles  go  on  upward  till 
men  appear, and  then  men  go  out  in  inky 
darkness?  Is  this  science,  as  some  call 
it  ?  The  scroll  reversed  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  reached  again,  the  universe  a  top 
played  with  by  the  Almighty  !  No,  there 
is  no  such  fraud  and  fallacy,  defeat  and 
delusion,  no  such  mockery  of  God  ! 
We  rise  from  atom  to  man,  and  from 


man  upward.  Garnered  products,  as  of 
old,  are  to  be  given  to  God.  Specimens 
of  His  higher  creation  are  found  in  the 
redeemed  from  among  men,  in  the  up¬ 
per  and  invisible  apartments  of  His 
house. 

Paul  says,  “By  man  came  death.”' 
Pause  there.  Is  this  the  end  ?  Sorrow 
looks  on  with  agony,  love  with  anx¬ 
ious  and  bewildered  eye,  and  waits. 

1  ‘By  man  also  came  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead!  ”  Yes,  the  argument  is  com¬ 
plete,  logical  and  symmetrical.  “As  in 
Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all 
be  made  alive.”  By  this  specimen  we 
judge  what  the  race,  now  germinant, 
nascent,  inchoate,  is  to  be.  They  with¬ 
in  the  vail  are  not  perfected,  but  are 
growing,  ripening;  they  live  a  spirit  life, 
with  invisible,  not  immaterial,  forms. 
Gaining  glory  and  strength,  they  will 
come  to  live  in  either  spiritual  or 
material.  This  “manifestation  of  the 
sons  of  God  ”  now  is  invisible  to  all 
eyes,  save  to  those  in  the  same  condi¬ 
tion,  or  for  the  moment  lifted  out  of 
the  body  to  see  them .  But  if  you  wish 
to  see  what  the  glory  is  to  be  when 
earth  and  heaven  are  blended  and 
this  world  is  clothed  with  majesty 
and  joy,  look  on  Christ’s  glorified  hu¬ 
manity  . 

Every  form  of  life  is  suggestive,  be  it 
of  fruit  or  flower,  animal  or  human.  Early 
features  are  almost  indistinguishable,  as 
the  beginning  of  the  egg  of  dove  or 
crocodile,  the  embryo  of  dog,  ape  or  man. 
All  flesh  is  not  the  same  flesh,  all  blood 
is  not  the  same  blood,  yet  how  uncertain 
the  test  of  corpuscles  and  crystals,  as  is. 
seen  in  recent  elaborate  investigations. 
The  beginning  of  a  bird  that  is  to  mount 
the  sky,  and  of  the  beast  that  is  to  bend 
beneath  the  yoke,  are  hidden.  Human 
lives  have  instincts  that  link  them  to  the 
animal,  but  what  is  the  tendency  ?  The 
type  determines  the  process.  Every  one 
is  “  after  its  kind.”  Some  souls  become 
fiendish  and  ripen  in  malice  and  blas- 
phemy;some,  slothful  and  sensual.  The 
text  gives  the  highest  type.  It  is  for 
you  to  choose.  Christianity  is  no  more 
a  conjecture  than  life  is  a  phantom  and 
a  dream.  The  forces  of  the  spiritual 
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'world  are  as  busy  and  real  as  those 
of  physical  creation. 

You  say  to  a  group  of  children,  “What 
are  you  to  be  when  you  grow  up?”  To 
them  it  is  a  playful,  trivial  remark,  but 
twenty  years  afterward  you  may  find 
that  one  is  a  sot  and  another  a  saint; 
here  a  hero,  there  a  rogue.  From  the 
same  roof  and  table,  from  the  same  cot- 
bed,  one  starts  in  one  path  and  another 
in  another.  Nor  does  the  divergence 
cease.  What,  then,  can  we  make  out 
of  present  possibilities,  out  of  the 
plastic  present?  This  is  the  solemn 
question. 

Here  is  a  sample  in  Christ’s  human¬ 
ity.  We  learn  by  samples  in  the  traffic 
of  business  and  commerce.  The  map 
is  a  hint  of  the  countries  outlined ;  the 
picture  of  the  substance;  the  notes  and 
bars  a  sample  of  the  music  to  be  played, 
and  so  on.  Here  we  have  a  hint  of 
what  man  can  be.  So  in  the  lives  of 
those  also  who  have  by  God’s  grace  be¬ 
come  “a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  His 
creatures;”  those  who  are  “redeemed 
from  among  men.”  “Thy  dead  men 
shall  live;  together  with  my  dead  body 
shall  they  arise.  Awake  and  sing,  ye 
that  dwell  in  dust;  for  thy  dew  is  as 
the  dew  of  herbs,  and  the  earth  shall 
cast  out  the  dead.”  (Isa.  xxvi:  19.)  Hail, 
sweet  zephyr  breath  of  spring;  blue  bell 
and  tinkling  rill;  green  grass  and  peep¬ 
ing  violet,  first  weak,  succulent  blade; 
moist  field  and  mellow  air!  Hail,  rosy 
summer,  yellow  corn  and  harvest  fruit ! 
Wave  the  basket  of  offerings  and  re¬ 
member  them  who  are  above  in  lands 
of  amaranthine  bloom,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  who  is  glorified  in  His 
saints  and  is  to  be  admired  in  all  them 
that  believe.”  (2  Thess.  i:  10.)  They 
are  forming  the  procession,  marshalling 
the  detachments  !  They  will  come  forth 
with  everlasting  joy.  Sorrow  and  sigh¬ 
ing  shall  flee  away.  “Christ  is  risen, 
the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept.’’ 
Here  is  the  new  race,  here  the  true 
evolution,  the  real  lineage  and  gene¬ 
alogy  of  the  family  of  man.  “Every 
man  in  his  own  order;  Christ  the  first- 
fruits;  afterward,  they  that  are  Christ’s 
at  His  coming.”  May  you  be  found 


with  them  there,  and  enter  on  a  life 
that  groweth  in  glory  ! 


THE  DAILY  CR03S. 

Br  J.  B.  Thomas,  D.D.  (Baptist), 

BROOKLYN. 

Then  said  Jesus  unto  His  disciples,  If  any 

man  icitl  come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  him¬ 
self  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  Me. 

— Matt,  xvi :  24. 

The  first  thing  which  the  gardener 
seeks  for  his  plants  is  a  good  soil  and  a 
thrifty  life.  He  then  needs  to  check  a 
rank  and  redundant  growth.  He  must 
cut  back,  prune  and  pinch  off,  or,  as 
with  the  apple,  introduce  a  graft.  By 
such  retroactive  influences  he  corrects 
the  life  of  the  plant.  Though  he  seems 
to  undo  what  he  has  done,  he  really, 
by  the  counterpoise,  produces  a  vigor¬ 
ous  and  symmetrical  growth.  The  same 
facts  appear  in  the  world  of  humanity. 
We  are  born  into  the  world  with  strong 
propensities,  with  conceit,  self-will  and 
other  animal  passions.  There  is  need 
of  control  or  repression.  The  little  one 
grasps  the  glittering  blade.  The  stream¬ 
ing  blood  from  his  wounded  hand  is  a 
lesson,  as  is  the  fire  to  the  burned  child. 
He  goes  to  school  and  fancies  that  he 
can  instruct  the  teacher,  but  learns  that 
his  work  is  submission  and  docility. 
He  acquires  the  English  alphabet — pos¬ 
sibly  the  Greek — and  imagines  himself 
able  to  comprehend  the  master-spirits 
of  either  tongue.  He  leaves  home,  pet¬ 
ted  and  patted,  enters  college,  full  of 
his  own  importance,  to  find  how  empty 
he  is.  With  a  few  questions  the  pro¬ 
fessor  fetches  him  down  with  an  em¬ 
phatic  and  rebounding  sense  of  humili¬ 
ation.  The  over-puff  is  taken  out  for 
awhile.  He  sends  his  florid,  tumid 
poetry  to  the  newspapers,  or  his  oracu¬ 
lar  statements  on  politics  and  finance. 
They  are  returned,  or,  more  likely, 
burned.  He  becomes  a  lawyer  and  en¬ 
ters  the  court-room,  with  his  Sophomore 
rhetoric  and  waste  of  learning  on  cases 
already  argued,  to  have  his  underpin¬ 
ning  knocked  from  beneath  him  by  the 
attorney  on  the  other  side,  who  points 
out  a  flaw  in  the  indictment,  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  a  technical  phrase,  or  even  a 
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wafer.  Again  he  is  dwarfed  in  his  own 
self-esteem.  How  many  fools  there  are 
who  think  themselves  wiser  than  seven 
men  who  can  give  a  reason  !  They  think 
themselves  possessed  of  wisdom,  while, 
as  yet,  they  have  hut  a  pinch  of  the  in¬ 
finitude  of  truth. 

The  babe  is  the  ruler  of  the  house. 
We  speak  of  owning  our  children,  but 
they  own  us,  and  we  bow  to  them. 
They  get  imperious ;  they  are  sensitive 
if  their  wishes  are  not  regarded.  Woe 
to  that  youth  who  is  coddled,  protect¬ 
ed,  indulged  at  home,  and  then  sent  out 
into  the  world  dreaming  that  it  is  the 
pedestal  on  which  he  is  to  stand.  Said 
a  lady,  who  knew  what  a  cankered  heart 
and  mortified  vanity  meant:  “What 
else  could  have  been  expected  ?  When 
ten  years  old,  I  was  dressed  up  and 
placed  on  a  table  to  be  admired.”  I 
well  remember  when  I  came  from  col¬ 
lege,  not  knowing  what  to  do:  I  could 
not  be  a  railroad-conductor,  a  carpen¬ 
ter  or  salesman,  for  I  did  not  know 
enough — not  enough  to  carry  a  hod, 
but  took  my  place  awhile  in  the  dusty 
hold  of  a  vessel  to  hold  a  crank,  as  the 
freight  was  discharged.  It  hardly  re¬ 
quired  four  years’  college  training  to  do 
that,  but  it  was  all  that  the  world  had 
then  to  offer  me.  How  I  dwindled  in 
my  own  esteem  !  I  felt  that  I  should 
be  missed  from  the  world  no  more  than 
the  atom  of  dust  that  floated  about  me. 
Thus  does  life  take  down  a  morbid 
growth  of  self-esteem,  humbles  vanity, 
pares  down  the  tumors  and  excres¬ 
cences,  though  they  bleed — bleed  even 
to  death  ;  for  the  world  is  a  severe  sur¬ 
geon. 

The  unsubdued  child  fights  and 
screams,  and  strikes  with  his  chubby 
fist.  Its  will  must  be  curbed,  or  it  will 
go  out  into  the  world  and  dash  itself 
against  whatever  opposes,  and  make  a 
wreck  of  itself.  Never  was  there  a 
Mazeppa  steed  so  destructive  as  an  un¬ 
bridled  will.  Let  the  child  have  his  own 
way,  and  he  will  go  to  “  his  own  place.” 
Many  a  madhouse  reveals  the  fatality 
of  this  reckless,  lawless  life,  ungovern¬ 
ed.  The  text  is  elicited  by  Peter’s  im¬ 
pertinent  advice.  It  has  three  com¬ 


mands:  Deny  thyself,  take  up  thy  cross,, 
follow  Me. 

1.  Deny  thyself.  Pride  of  opinion 
was  one  of  Peter’s  besetting  sins.  He 
was  ready  to  say  to  his  Master,  “Not 
so,”  speaking  of  the  crucifixion;  “not 
so,”  when  Peter’s  hands  were  to  be 
washed  ;  ‘  ‘  not  so,  ”  when  told  in  the  vis¬ 
ion  to  rise  and  eat.  Denying  one’s  self 
is  not  to  scarify  human  nature,  but  to 
determine  whether  self  or  Christ  is  to 
be  obeyed.  Peter  cared  for  himself  and 
denied  the  Lord.  He  afterward  learn¬ 
ed,  in  the  school  of  self-denial,  to  obey 
another’s  will,  even  that  of  Jesus,  the 
anointed  One  ;  to  see  that  he  himself 
knew  only  in  part,  and  was  to  be 
guided  by  Him  who  knew  all  things. 

2.  Take  up  thy  cross — not  make  one; 
carry  what  Christ  imposes  ;  bear,  with¬ 
out  complaining,  that  which  wrenches 
your  sensibilities  and  humbles  youram- 
bition.  Fidelity  to  Him  will  expose  you 
to  the  contempt  of  the  world.  Jesus 
was  despised  and  rejected,  not  believed 
in  by  His  own  kinsfolk.  Paul,  a  worthy 
peer  of  philosophers,  was  ready  to  teach 
the  besotted.  So  you  must  be  willing, 
not  only  to  be  valued  for  what  you  are 
worth,  but  to  pass  for  less  than  you  are 
worth;  nay,  to  be  trampled  under  foot; 
to  be  wounded,  rebuked,  dwarfed.  Paul 
called  himself  less  than  the  least  of  all 
saints,  not  worthy  to  be  an  apostle, 
chief  of  sinners.  Peter  learned  the  same 
lesson.  His  gusty  nature  was  once  like 
the  sea  swept  by  winds — now  this  way, 
and  now  that;  now,  in  excess  of  valor, 
smiting  with  the  sword,  and  now  cow¬ 
ardly  denying  his  Lord ;  like  a  board 
that  splits  and  breaks  beneath  the 
plane,  apparently  useless  ;  rebuked  as 
a  dissembler  by  Paul  openly;  his  old 
pride  stiffening  up,  yet  but  for  a  little. 
In  his  last  letters  he  speaks  of  his  “be¬ 
loved  brother,  Paul,”  and  is  ready  to 
have  another  gird  him  and  take  him  to 
martyrdom,  crucified  with  head  invert¬ 
ed,  feeling  unworthy  even  to  hang  on 
the  cross  upright,  like  his  Master. 

3.  Follow  Me.  The  hardest  of  all. 
Yet  Peter  learned  the  lesson,  and  we 
may,  too.  With  what  tenderness— even 
motherly  spirit— he  urges  his  fellow 
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Christians  to  be  gentle  to  all,  to  honor 
all  men,  and  show  docility  of  disposi¬ 
tion  ;  and  how  sweetly  submissive  his 
reference  to  the  putting  off  of  his  taber¬ 
nacle,  “as  the  Lord  hath  showed”  him! 

From  the  cradle  onward  we  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  this  discipline  I  have  describ¬ 
ed.  If  the  lesson  is  not  learned  in 
youth  it  must  be  learned  in  life — to  our 
joy  and  peace,  if  followers  of  Christ; 
to  our  cost  and  sorrow,  if  not.  Being 
learned  through  the  wisdom  of  God 
given  us,  He  will  help  us  to  so  marshal 
our  faculties  that  we  shall  grow  up  into 
the  perfect  manhood  of  Christ  Jesus. 
Then,  being  made  t.tkf,  Him,  we  shall 
be,  finally,  brought  to  be  with  Him 
where  He  is. 


ROMANISM  AND  THE  REPUBLIC. 
By  Rev.  D.  J.  Starr,  in  York  Street  M. 

E.  Church,  Cincinnati. 

If  thou  put  the  brethren  in  remembrance  of 
these  things,  thou  shalt  be  a  good  minister 
of  Jesus  Christ. — 1  Tim.  iv:  6. 

Our  nation  has  made  the  history  of  its 
first  century.  Washington’s  presence 
left  us  eighty  years  ago,  but  his  spirit 
is  with  us  still,  ever  “first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen.”  His  birthday  an¬ 
niversary  awakens  patriotic  sentiments. 
Our  response  to  their  appeal  to-night  is 
a  discourse  on  Romanism  and  the  Re¬ 
public.  We  have  nothing  to  say  now 
on  the  claims  of  Romanism  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  true  church  of  Christ.  Our 
subject  is  Political  Romanism. 

Romanism  is  as  busy  with  politics  as 
penances — with  temporal  as  with  spirit¬ 
ual  affairs.  Has  not  its  history  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  both  proved  and  demonstrated 
the  proposition  ?  Has  not  Archbishop 
Purcell  become  more  widely  known, 
throughout  his  diocese  and  the  world , 
by  his  banking  and  real  estate  opera¬ 
tions,  than  for  any  spiritual  services  he 
may  have  [performed  ?  Let  the  hungry 
Protestant  and  Catholic  creditors  whose 
millions  he  has  swallowed  up  answer, 
and  I  abide  the  decision. 

But  Bishop  Purcell  is  a  vassal  of  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  His  oath  of  office  in¬ 
cludes  the  following  obligations  to  the 
Vatican:  “The  counsels  which  they 


shall  intrust  to  me  withal,  I  will  not 
knowingly  reveal  to  any  to  their  preju¬ 
dice.  I  will  help  them  to  defend  and 
keep  the  Roman  Papacy  and  the  ‘  roy¬ 
alties  of  St.  Peter,’  saving  my  order,, 
against  all  men.  The  rights,  honors, 
privileges  and  authority  of  the  Holy  Ro¬ 
man  Church  of  our  Lord  the  Pope — and 
the  aforesaid  successors — 1  will  endeavor 
to  defend,  preserve,  increase  and  ad¬ 
vance.  The  rules  of  the  holy  fathers,  the 
apostolic  decrees,  ordinances,  disposals, 
reservations,  provisions  and  mandates,  I 
will  observe  with  all  my  might,  and 
cause  to  be  observed  by  others.  Here¬ 
tics,  schismatics  and  rebels  to  our  said 
lord  and  his  successors,  I  will,  to  my 
utmost  power,  persecute  and  oppose 
( persequar  et  impugnabo).  The  posses¬ 
sions  belonging  to  my  table  I  will 
neither  sell,  nor  give  away,  nor  mort¬ 
gage,  nor  grant  anew  in  fee,  nor  in  any¬ 
wise  alienate,  no,  not  even  with  the 
consent  of  the  Chapter  of  my  Church, 
without  consulting  the  Roman  Pontifl. 
So  help  me  God.” 

Comment  on  this  oath  is  unnecessary, 
but  four  things  in  it  are  very  notice¬ 
able. 

1.  Bishop  Purcell,  as  the  public  can 
witness,  has  most  faithfully  kept  his 
obligation  to  hold  on  to  the  property. 

2.  The  pope  controls  more  real  estate 
in  Cincinnati  than  any  other  man,  and 
he  pays  no  taxes  on  it. 

3.  It  affords  a  glimpse  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  pat. 
terned  after  the  State  government  of 
the  Roman  empire.  As  in  the  empire 
all  civil  and  military  authority  ema¬ 
nated  from  Augustus,  so  to-day  in  Ro¬ 
man  ecclesiasticism  all  authority  is 
vested  in  Leo  XIII.,  and  all  questions 
are  subject  to  his  dictum.  His  dicta  are 
executed  in  England  through  Cardinal 
Manning,  and  in  Cincinnati  through 
Archbishop  Purcell.  It  is  the  pope  al¬ 
ways. 

4.  This  oath  binds  Purcell  and  every 
other  Roman  bishop  “  to  help  them  de¬ 
fend  and  keep  the  ‘  royalties  of  St.  Peter’ 
against  all  men.” 

Are  broken  fish-nets  and  leaky  fish¬ 
ing-boats  these  “  royalties  of  St.  Peter” 
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for  which  “all  men  ”  are  supposed  to 
have  taken  the  war-path?  By  no  means. 
Amongst  these  royalties  of  the  pope  are: 
“  To  possess  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
sword  ” — to  be  superior  to  all  sovereigns 
on  earth — “  to  have  a  right  to  dethrone 
heretical  princes,  absolve  their  subjects 
from  their  allegiance,  and  empower 
Soman  Catholics  to  exterminate  them, 
and  seize  upon  their  lands.” 

Now  I  suppose,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Papal  statutes,  any  President  of  the 
United  States — and  especially  President 
Grant — is  an  heretical  prince,  whom  the 
pope  has  a  divine  right  to  depose.  If 
so,  that  right  every  Roman  bishop  has 
sworn  to  defend — against  all  men. 

But  Bishop  Purcell  tells  us  that  he 
has  also  taken  another  oath.  In  obtain¬ 
ing  naturalization  papers  he  solemnly 
swears  “that  he  will  support  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
he  doth  absolutely  and  entirely  re¬ 
nounce  and  abjure  all  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  every  foreign  prince,  poten¬ 
tate,  state  or  sovereignty  whatsoever.”  If 
a  person  can  support  two  antagonistic 
constitutions  and  governments  as  op¬ 
posite  as  the  poles,  then  may  we  count 
on  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  priests 
for  loyalty  to  our  republican  institu¬ 
tions.  Not  otherwise. 

The  four  corner-stones  of  our  re¬ 
public  are:  The  free  and  untrammelled 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  by 
every  citizen ;  the  open  Bible ;  the  free 
public- school  system  and  a  free  press. 

To  which  of  these  is  not  Rome  the 
sworn  enemy?  If  you  would  know  the 
animus  of  Romanism,  you  must  see  it 
where  it  has  the  power  to  carry  out  its 
purposes. 

A  responsible  gentleman,  D.  A.  Haw¬ 
kins,  Esq.,  spent  a  winter  in  Rome, 
under  the  reign  of  Pius  IX.  He  was 
guest  in  the  family  of  a  cousin  of  the 
late  Cardinal  Antonelli,  Papal  Secretary 
of  State,  and  had  favorable  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  observation.  His  statements  are 
entii'ely  worthy  of  confidence.  This 
gentleman  says:  “No  Protestant  Church 
was  allowed  in  the  Papal  States;  and 
eyen  the  foreign  ministers,  in  order  to 
have  worship  in  their  own  respective 


faiths,  were  required  to  have  their 
chapels  either  actually  or  constructively 
under  their  own  roofs.  Por  carrying 
on  my  person  a  pocket  Bible  I  was 
warned  that  I  ran  the  risk  of  twelve 
months’  imprisonment.  On  applying 
to  the  American  Charge  d' Affaires  at 
Rome,  I  was  informed  by  him  that  I 
had  better  put  the  Bible  out  of  sight 
until  I  left  the  Papal  States,  as,  if  I  got 
into  trouble  on  account  of  it,  he  might 
not  be  able  to  help  me.  A  husband 
and  wife,  in  another  part  of  Italy,  were 
then  serving  a  term  of  imprisonment 
in  separate  prisons  for  he  crime  of 
holding  a  prayer-meeting  in  their  own 
house.” 

That  the  spirit  of  Romanism  is  the 
same  in  this  country,  has  abundant 
proof.  Only  a  few  weeks  since,  a  child 
in  Massachusetts  was  scourged  upon  his 
naked  back  by  a  Catholic  priest  for  at¬ 
tending  a  free  public-school.  Parents 
are  denied  the  communion,  at  the  altars 
of  Roman  churches,  for  allowing  their 
children  to  attend  such  schools.  Anto¬ 
nelli  has  decreed  that  “if  is  better  that 
the  children  should  grow  up  in  ignorance 
than  to  be  educated  in  such  a  system  of 
schools  as  the  Slate  of  Massachusetts  sup¬ 
ported;  that  the  essential  part  of  education 
teas  the  catechism  ;  and  while  arithmetic  and 
geography,  reading  and  writing,  and  other 
similar  studies,  might  be  useful,  they  were 
not  essential.” 

The  free  press  fares  no  better  in  the 
hands  of  Papists  than  do  the  free 
schools.  The  spirit  of  Romanism  is 
the  same  now  as  when  a  previous  pope 
declared  “unbridled  liberty  of  opinion  is 
that  pest,  of  all  others,  most  to  be  dread¬ 
ed  in  a  State.  According  to  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  all  ages,  it  portends  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  most  powerful  and  flourishing 
empires.  Hence  tends  that  worst  and 
never  sufficiently  to  be  execrated  and 
detested  liberty  of  the  peess  for  the 
diffusion  of  all  manner  of  writings, 
which  some  so  loudly  contend  for,  and 
so  actively  promote.” 

The  influence  of  Romanism  upon  the 
temporal  and  social  condition  of  its  un¬ 
happy  votaries  is  fearfully  degrading. 
Just  now  the  wail  comes  from  Ireland. 
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Why  this  periodical  star-ation  on  the 
Emerald  Isle?  Should  the  failure  of  a 
single  crop  for  a  single  year  produce 
starvation  in  a  country,  whose  soil  Mr. 
Parnell  pronounces  many  times  richer 
than  that  of  the  blue-grass  region  of 
Kentucky?  After  you  make  full  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  oppressive  system  of 
tithing  and  land-letting  which  obtains 
in  that  unfortunate  country,  beyond  all 
question  Romanism  is  responsible  for 
nine-tenths  of  this  suffering. 

An  intelligent  writer,  himself  an 
Irishman,  says:  “There  is  but  little 
absenteeism  in  Scotland,  why  is  it  so 
general  in  Ireland  ?  The  cause  we  find 
in  the  difference  of  the  religion  of  the 
two  peoples.”  One  of  its  causes  is 
“the  opposition  of  the  priest  to  the 
efforts  of  the  landlord  to  elevate  his 
tenantry.”  Another  is,  that  the  frequent 
murders  of  landowners  by  Papists  in¬ 
duce  them  to  seek  safety  by  residing 
abroad. 

A  distinguished  American  says: 
“  While  visiting  Ireland,  a  few  years 
ago,  I  was  gratified  to  see  the  island 
dotted  over  with  national  school-houses, 
neatly  built  of  brick  or  stone  by  the 
British  government,  in  order  to  try  to 
elevate  the  Irish  race  from  the  slough 
of  ignorance,  idleness  and  bigotry  into 
which  centuries  of  priestly  instruction 
had  brought  them.  In  driving  across 
the  country  one  day,  I  found,  standing 
by  the  roadside,  near  one  of  these 
school-houses,  a  Catholic  priest  with  a 
switch  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  was 
scourging  home  the  Catholic  children  as 
they  approached  the  national  school- 
houses.” 

If  it  were  not  for  Romanism  in  Ire¬ 
land,  our  politicians  and  business  men 
would  not  be  compelled  to  send  so 
much  money  to  Ireland,  to  replace  what 
is  consumed  on  card-playing  and  whis¬ 
key  and  in  praying  souls  out  of  purga¬ 
tory. 

I  hear  a  trumpet  blast  from  Germany 
— another  from  England — another  from 
America.  It  is  Bismarck,  Gladstone, 
and  Grant,  sounding  an  alarm  against 
the  usurpations  of  this  foe  to  freedom. 

Look  at  the  fact  that,  in  the  city  of 


New  York,  by  political  chicanery  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  obtained 
from  the  city,  without  cost,  five  and  a 
half  blocks  of  real  estate  worth  $3,500,- 
000.  This  is  not  all.  During  the  last 
eleven  years,  from  18C9  to  ’80,  this  same 
hierarchy  has  obtained  in  the  most  Jesu¬ 
itical  manner,  from  the  city  and  State 
governments  of  New  York,  $5,827,- 
471.19  for  the  support  of  its  institu¬ 
tions.  This  $9,327,471.19  has  come  out 
of  the  pockets  of  taxpayers,  and  by  a 
system  of  robbery  the  most  detestable, 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  Roman 
Pontiff.  Romanism  is  not  the  religion 
for  America. 

“  Thou  mayst  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue, 

A  caged  lion  by  the  mortal  paw, 

A  fasting  tiger  safer  by  the  tooth, 

Than  keep  in  peace  with  Rome.” 


GODLINESS  PROFITABLE. 

By  J.  J.  Carruthers,  D.D.  (Congrega¬ 
tional),  of  Portland,  Me. 
Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  hav¬ 
ing  the  promise  of  the  life  that. now  is,  and 
of  that  which  is  to  come. — 1  Tim.  iv:  8. 
To  the  text  is  affixed  the  statement, 
“This  is  a  faithful  saying  and  worthy 
of  all  acceptation,”  a  remark  thrice 
made  elsewhere.  It  is  added  to  the  as¬ 
surance  that  Christ  came  to  save  sin¬ 
ners;  to  the  remark  that,  if  we  suffer 
with  Him,  we  shall  reign  with  Him ;  and 
to  the  declaration  of  salvation  by  grace, 
and  yet  the  need  of  good  works.  Re¬ 
ligion  is  represented  not  only  as  obli¬ 
gatory,  but  as  advantageous;  so  much  so 
as  to  claim  the  attention  and  acceptance 
of  all.  Admit  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  reason  acquiesces  in  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  piety,  so  far  as  the  future 
world  is  concerned.  Were  not  reason 
blinded  by  sin,  it  would  judge  the 
same  as  to  this  life.  But  piety  is  often 
thought  a  preventive  of  pleasure  and 
profit.  Paul  combats  this.  The  early 
church  took  the  spoiling  of  their  goods 
with  joyfulness,  and  desired  not  to  ex¬ 
change  places  with  the  richest  of  their 
godless  contemporaries, as  Paul  inti¬ 
mated  before  Agrippa. 

Essential  godliness  is  everywhere  the 
same,  being  subjection  to  the  divine 
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law :  love  of,  and  ileliglit  in,  God.  But 
human  and  angeKc  godliness  differ  in 
adjuncts.  Angels  are  not  conscious  of 
sin  as  we  are,  nor  do  they  need  to  ex¬ 
ercise  patience  under  affliction,  or  watch¬ 
fulness  against  temptation.  Paul  speaks, 
not  of  the  form,  hut  of  the  power  of 
godliness.  A  verbal  declaration  of 
fealty  is  of  little  worth  without  a  life 
in  harmony  with  it. 

To  substantiate  the  profitableness  of 
piety  in  the  life  which  now  is,  notice, 
first,  the  exemptions  it  secures  from 
vices  fatal  to  health.  Of  course,  where 
life  is  disciplinary,  the  “  many  afflic¬ 
tions”  that  come  to  the  righteous  form 
a  part  of  their  culture  for  heaven,  and 
so  far  are  blessings.  But  piety  pre¬ 
serves  health  in  creating  a  distaste  for 
many  fashionable  follies  that  squander 
time,  invade  the  hours  of  sleep,  waste 
money  and  cause  disease  which  brings 
to  an  untimely  and  unhallowed  tomb. 
It  insures  safety  from  the  intoxicating 
cup,  which  is  the  source  of  individual 
and  social  suffering  and  of  so  many 
crimes. 

Again  godliness  is  a  corrective  to  de¬ 
stroying  passions;  to  envy,  which  is 
“  rottenness  to  the  bones;  ”  to  jealousy, 
which  robs  one  of  peace  of  mind;  to 
that  vaulting  ambition  which  knows  no 
content,  and  to  that  wretched  avarice 
which  ever  cries,  “  More,  more!  ”  Know¬ 
ing  that  life  consisteth  not  in  the  things 
we  possess,  the  Christian  looks  not  to 
material  wealth  or  high  position  for 
satisfaction.  In  gain  or  loss,  joy  or 
grief,  he  says,  “Good  is  the  Lord:” 

“  Good  when  he  gives,  supremely  good; 

Nor  less  when  he  denies.” 

Disquietude  oftener  comes  from  ap¬ 
prehension  of  trouble  than  from  its 
realization.  Dread  of  poverty  embit¬ 
ters  the  cup  of  the  rich  man,  and  the 
fear  of  sickness  and  death  frightens  the 
person  in  health,  who  is  unprepared  to 
die.  The  Christian  casts  his  cares  on 
God,  is  not  afraid  of  evil  tidings,  and 
has  a  peace  that  passeth  understanding. 
The  sting  of  death  is  removed.  Death 
is  attractive  even,  for  it  closes  his 
trials  and  opens  heaven. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  joys  of  re¬ 


ligion  in  the  closet,  family,  sanctuary, 
or  the  presence  of  Jesus  in  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  life.  Outside  all  these  the  Chris¬ 
tian  has  great  advantage  over  the  un¬ 
godly.  Many  of  you  who  have  begun 
the  year  without  it,  realize  the  £>rofit- 
ableness  of  religion.  Her  ways  are  ways 
of  pleasantness  and  peace;  she  carries 
away  the  palm  from  all  competitors. 
She  opens  to  the  young  a  peaceful  and 
useful  life,  with  the  companionship  of 
Him  whose  yoke  is  easy  and  whose 
burden  is  light.  Believe  God’s  testi¬ 
mony,  that  of  His  Word,  His  Spirit,  and 
the  voice  of  conscience,  by  all  of  which 
He  is  seeking  to  draw  you  to  Himself 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  PENTA¬ 
TEUCH  GOD’S  REMEDY  FOR  SIN. 

Bv  T.  W.  Chambers,  D.D.  (Dutch  Re¬ 
formed',  New  York  City. 
lie  shall  take  of  the  congregation  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  two  kids  of  the  goats  for  a 
sin-offering,  and  one  ra.n  for  a  burnt- 
offering. — Lev.  xvi:  5. 

The  chapter  describes  a  ceremonial 
which  marks  the  highest  point  of  the 
cultus  of  the  ancient  church.  There 
were  many  feasts,  and  but  one  periodic, 
appointed  fast.  On  this  day  all  work 
was  to  cease.  No  sound  of  axe  or  of 
hammer  was  heard,  no  curling  smoke 
issued  from  the  domestic  hearth,  but 
all  gathered  to  the  tabernacle.  The 
high-priest  laid  aside  his  magnificent 
dress,  the  seamless  robe,  the  ephod,  the 
embroidered  girdle,  the  rich  head-dress,, 
which  bore  the  inscription,  “Holiness 
to  the  Lord,”  the  breastplate  of  flash¬ 
ing  jewels,  and  wore  a  plain  linen  gar¬ 
ment.  He  washed  not  merely  his  feet, 
as  was  his  wont,  but  his  whole  body. 
A  bullock  was  slain,  and  its  blood 
sprinkled  on  the  mercy-seat ;  a  goat 
also,  and  its  blood  sprinkled  seven 
times  on  the  mercy-seat  and  brazen 
altar  ;  on  the  head  of  the  scapegoat  sins 
were  confessed,  and  it  was  led  far  away 
into  the  wilderness.  Resuming  his- 
stately  garb,  the  high-priest  makes  a 
burnt-offering.  Now  what  does  all  this 
mean,  which  I  have  briefly,  baldly  de¬ 
scribed  ?  Three  things :  the  evil  of 
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sin  ;  its  remedy,  and  the  results  of  the 
application  of  this  remedy. 

1.  The  evil  of  sin  in  its  diffusion,  and 
in  its  deep,  deadly  character. 

This  is  a  sacrifice  for  no  one  person, 
or  class,  or  sin,  but  for  all — both  sexes, 
all  ages  and  all  classes.  The  high-priest 
himself  is  included,  therefore  he  must 
lay  aside  his  distinguishing  garb  and 
be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  transgressors. 
It  is  for  sin,  for  the  definite  and  delib¬ 
erate  violation  of  a  law  that  reflects 
God’s  love  and  wisdom  ;  that  embodies 
His  thought  and  character,  as  the  law  of 
any  land  reflects  the  civilization  of  the 
land;  it  is  for  the  deliberate  and  defi¬ 
ant  trampling  under  foot  of  the  author¬ 
ity  of  God  that  a  sacrifice  is  necessary. 
Sin  is  a  real,  deep,  deadly,  clinging 
curse.  There  are  many  who  try  to  ig¬ 
nore  it.  "We  have  societies  for  “ethical 
culture,”  who  attempt  to  develop  hu¬ 
man  nature  as  the  soil  is  cared  for,  but 
out  of  whose  philosophy  sin  is  dropped. 
There  are  others  who  may  not  ignore, 
but  who  minimize  it,  and  say  that  sin 
is  an  incident,  a  weakness  to  be  out¬ 
grown,  like  those  of  childhood,  where 
one  is  expected  to  stumble  at  first.  But 
the  Scriptures,  observation  and  expe¬ 
rience,  show  human  corruption  to  be 
a  more  radical,  abiding  and  awful  mal¬ 
ady.  There  must  be  purification  even 
of  the  holiest  place. 

2.  "What  is  the  remedy?  Repentance, 
one  says.  But  does  the  repentance  of 
the  murderer  bring  back  the  murdered? 
Bodily  mortification  does  not  avail;  rites 
and  ceremonies;  good  works  sedulously 
performed — these  cannot  have  any  re¬ 
troactive  force,  and  so  they  cannot  avail 
to  wash  away  the  guilt  of  sin.  The  fact 
of  sin  will  always  remain  a  part  of  the 
sinner's  experience,  but  the  legal  an¬ 
swerableness  may  be  removed — the  lia¬ 
bility  of  the  sinner  to  punishment  for 
sin. 

Notice  the  features  of  these  sacrifices. 
In  the  burnt-offering,  the  entire  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  body  symbolized  the 
entire  consecration  of  the  person  offer¬ 
ing  it;  in  the  peace-offering,  where  only 
the  fat  was  consumed,  fellowship  and 
communion  were  indicated,  that  is, 


these  were  prominent,  though  the  idea 
of  expiation  was  also  involved ;  but  in 
the  sin-offering  the  leading  thought  was 
the  wiping  out  of  the  legal  penalty  of 
sin.  “It  takes  my  place,”  was  the 
thought.  Thus  was  the  sinner  recon¬ 
ciled.  Both  kids  were  constituent  parts 
of  one  sacrifice,  and  both  goats.  One 
was  slain,  one  bore  sin  far  away,  away 
to  the  Evil  One  the  author  of  sin— so 
some  interpret  “the  scapegoat;”  or 
away  out  of  sight  where  it  shall  never 
plague  us  again.  This  latter  form  of 
the  idea  is  conveyed  in  the  expression, 
“As  far  as  the  East  is  from  the  West,  so 
far  has  He  removed  our  transgressions 
from  us.”  A  dying  sailor  once  heard 
that  verse  and  cried,  “  Repeat  it  again  !” 
then  asked,  “Does  it  mean  that  my  sins 
can  be  put  in  the  East  when  I  am  in 
the  West?”  Being  told  that  it  was  even 
so,  he  exclaimed,  “  Glorious  !  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied!”  and  fell  back  upon  his  pillow, 
resting  in  the  arms  of  Jesus,  “  the  Lamb 
of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  tha 
world,”  on  whom  God  has  laid  “the 
iniquity  of  us  all.”  Nothing  else  can 
meet  this  inherent  consciousness  of  sin 
everywhere  felt.  God,  the  offended  one, 
whose  law  has  been  violated,  takes  the 
sin  and  puts  it  on  His  Son.  Herein  is 
love.  What  an  appeal ! 

3.  The  results.  Sin  being  removed 
by  these  appointed  rites,  the  believing 
Israelites  came  and  dedicated  them¬ 
selves  to  God  afresh.  The  burnt-offer¬ 
ings  typified  the  completeness  of  the 
dedication.  The  entire  victim  was  con¬ 
sumed. 

The  conception  of  the  remedy  for 
sin  which  I  have  presented,  does  not, 
as  some  would  have  us  believe,  lead  to 
laxity  of  life,  or  to  indifference  to  moral 
obligation ;  but  rather  to  gratitude,  love 
and  obedience.  The  highest  motives 
now  urge  the  soul  to  a  holy  life. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that 
here  is  seen  the  Gospel  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  From  the  garden  of  Eden  to 
the  present  hour,  the  great  question  has 
been,  how  to  get  rid  of  sin.  In  paradise 
a  promise  was  given  in  reference  to  the 
seed  of  the  woman.  Here  in  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  we  see  redemption  prefigured 
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with  unmistakable  clearness.  This  Gos¬ 
pel  is  the  same  in  all  ages.  It  is  the 
only  remedy  for  sin.  We  cannot  get  rid 
of  sin  by  denying  it.  We  cannot,  by 
saying  it  is  not  so  bad  as  it  is  represent¬ 
ed  to  be.  We  cannot,  by  inventing  va¬ 
rious  subterfuges.  Sin  is  an  awful  fact. 
It  beggars  description.  Like  the  shirt 
of  Nessus,  it  burns  one  alive.  As 
that  poisoned  garment  ate  away  the 
muscles  of  the  victim  in  his  vain  at¬ 
tempt  to  rid  himself  of  it,  so  sin  wil^ 
destroy  the  power  of  him  who  becomes 
its  victim.  Eternal  death  is  eternal  sin; 
sin  through  all  the  ages  !  Can  there  be 
a  more  appalling  thought?  Death  with 
its  sting  unremoved!  Unending  hos¬ 
tility  to  God! 

O  turn,  turn  to-day,  sinner  !  Believe 
to  the  salvation  of  your  soul.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  loathsome,  hateful,  deadly 
character  of  sin,  prefigured  in  these  an¬ 
cient  rites,  and  more  fully  illustrated  in 
the  New  Testament,  there  is  an  ample 
remedy  through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Believe  on  Him,  for  there  is  no 
other  name  given  among  men  by  which 
we  can  be  saved. 


COMMUNION  SERVICE. 

Sacramental  Thoughts. 

Bv  Joseph  Pabkeb,  D.D.,  op  London. 
Whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread  and  drink 
this  cup,  etc. — 1  Cor.  xi:  27. 

We  remain  to  this  feast,  not  because 
we  are  worthy,  but  because  we  are  un¬ 
worthy.  The  text  has  no  reference  to 
anything  that  would  now  take  place  here. 
The  church  at  Corinth  was  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  vexation  to  Paul.  There  was 
not  only  heresy,  but  iniquity  there  ; 
nameless  sins  practised  and  almost 
defended.  The  love  feast  that  pre¬ 
ceded  the  sacrament  was  a  revel.  The 
people  got  drunk.  They  were  gluttons. 
Is  there  any  such  practice  in  England  ? 
Apply  the  term  “  worthily  ”  to  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  supper,  not  to  your 
character.  The  supper  is  not  a  revel, 
not  a  gluttonous  feast.  Take  care  that 
you  discern  the  Lord’s  body.  The 
unfitness  may  arise  from  two  opposite 
points :  the  man  who  thrusts  forth 


a  drunken  hand  to  take  this  cup,  and 
the  man  who  takes  it  with  a  hand  soaped 
and  dried  in  the  tub  of  his  own 
morality.  These  two  hands  thrust  a 
sharp,  cold  arrow  into  the  Lord’s  heart. 

I  will  presently  sit  there,  ruined  and 
undone,  and  as  I  take  this  bread  and 
this  cup  I  will  say,  “God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner.” 

What  is  the  true  and  proper  idea, 
then,  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  this 
church  ?  In  the  first  place  it  is  a 
memorial.  Our  memory  is  thrown  back 
by  it.  Jesus  Christ  used  the  sweet  and 
tender  word  remembrance  when  He  in¬ 
stituted  this  simple  feast,  “This  do  in 
remembrance  of  Me.”  “Not  because  ye 
are  inside  and  outside  clothed  in  w'hite, 
irreproachable  angels  amongst  men.” 
He  said,  “This  bread  is  My  flesh,”  and 
He  took  the  cup  when  it  was  nigh 
empty,  and  He  said,  “  This  is  My  blood: 
this  do  in  remembrance  of  Me.” 

There  must  be  self-examination  here, 
but  beware,  if  you  please,  of  vivisection. 
A  man  will  find  no  worthiness  in  his 
own  nature.  I  examine  myself  to  find 
whether  I  am  really  penitent.  My  sins 
make  the  stars  invisible,  so  high  and  so 
black  are  they;  but  I  ask,  is  my  heart 
broken  on  account  of  them,  am  I  peni¬ 
tent  and  self-renouncing?  If  I  can  say 
or  sob  “Yes,”  then  I  will  come  and 
remember  Him  who  never  had  any 
kindred  to  sit  about  Him,  who  came  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost. 
“If  I  may  but  touch  the  hem  of 
His  garment,  I  shall  be  made  whole.” 
In  this  spirit,  broad  as  the  love  of  God, 
I  invite  every  man  whose  heart  aches 
over  his  sins,  and  who  wants  humbly  to 
love  the  Saviour. 

Being  an  act  of  memorial,  it  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  merely  ceremonial 
act.  It  is  an  act  of  love,  it  is  the 
utterance  of  the  passion  of  the  heart. 
Make  a  ceremony  of  it,  and  all  the 
pathos  is  gone,  all  the  deep,  holy  signi¬ 
ficance  evaporates.  Make  it  a  memorial 
feast,  and  it  grows  in  the  infinite  fasci¬ 
nation  of  its  imperishable  novelty. 

In  this  church  we  regard  it  as  an 
act  of  memorial,  and  as  an  act  of 
happy  prospects.  It  goes  back  to 
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the  past,  and  it  sets  forth  the  Lord’s 
death  till  He  come.  There  are  two 
lights  upon  the  act,  the  light  of  history 
and  the  light  of  prophecy.  Looking 
backward,  we  see  crucifixion,  pain, 
death ;  looking  forward,  we  see  the  com¬ 
ing  Christ,  the  enthroned  One,  whose 
crown  blinds  the  sun,  and  whose  love 
fills  the  universe. 

What  does  your  minister  do  for  you 
at  this  table?  Nothing.  He  is  not  a 
minister  when  ho  is  there.  He  sits  at  a 
particular  point  of  that  table  simply  for 
the  distribution  of  the  elements,  as  a 
servant  or  officer  for  the  time  being; 
but  he  is  no  minister  when  he  is  there, 
he  is  no  preacher  when  he  is  there,  he  is 
no  priest  anywhere,  but,  if  I  be  not 
guilty  of  a  contradiction  of  terms,  I 
should  say  less  there  than  nothing. 
Could  any  man  sit  in  this  chair  and  dis¬ 
tribute  the  elements,  whether  he  had 
been  ordained  or  not  ?  Certainly.  There 
is  no  incantation,  no  waving  of  the 
hand,  nothing  done  to  make  these 
emblems  sacred.  I  care  not  where  I  sit. 

I  am  no  priest,  but  loving  Christ  with  a 
wondrous  and  growing  affection.  If 
there  are  any  churches  among  us  that 
cannot  have  the  Lord's  Supper  because 
there  is  not  a  regular  ordained  minister 
there,  they  ought  not  to  be  churches  at 
all.  They  do  not  discern  the  Lord’s  body, 
they  do  not  take  the  Supper  worthily. 

This,  then,  is  how  the  case  stands  with 
regard  to  this  Christian  sacrament,  so 
far  as  we,  as  a  church,  are  concerned. 
There  are  other  churches  that  make 
more  of  the  Supper  than  we  do,  and  I 
cannot  find  any  Scriptural  foundation 
for  their  doing  so.  If  they  do  it  rev¬ 
erently,  and  simply,  and  lovingly,  they 
may  be  further  led  along  the  line  than 
I  have  yet  been,  and  therefore  I  will  not 
austerely  judge  them.  The  point  to 
which  I  have  been  led  I  have  already 
indicated  with  some  breadth  and  clear¬ 
ness,  I  hope.  The  act  is  memorial,  the 
act  is  prospective ;  we  are  made  fit,  not 
by  our  morality,  but  by  our  penitence ; 
we  examine  ourselves,  not  to  find  our 
moral  qualifications,  in  any  generally 
understood  sense  of  that  term,  but  to 
find  that  there  is  nothing  in  us  but  sin, 


and  an  earnest  yearning  and  desire  to 
get  rid  of  it  through  grace  and  through 
Jesus  only. 

Thus  the  taking  of  this  bread  and 
wine  will  brighten  our  memory  and  set 
vividly  before  us  the  Lord’s  death,  and 
will  brighten  our  hope  and  set  as  vividly 
before  us  the  morning  of  His  second 
and  final  advent. 

Now  in  this  spirit  I  invite  you  all. 
What  say  you  ?  If  you  are  not  penitent, 
do  not  accept  the  invitation.  If  you  are 
self-righteous,  the  terms  of  the  invita¬ 
tion  do  not  extend  to  you. 

Many  kind  ministers  used  to  endeavor 
to  persuade  us  long  ago  that  the  word 
damnation  in  the  twenty-ninth  verse 
ought  to  be  softened  into  condemnation, 
and  thus  with  a  love  we  cannot  despise 
or  reject  they  endeavored  to  lure  us  to 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  On  the  contrary, 
let  the  word  damnation  stand  just  there, 
do  not  dilute  it,  do  not  shade  it  down, 
only  apply  it  properly.  If  we  had  been 
spending  the  last  hour  in  eating  and 
drinking,  in  gluttony  and  wine-bibbing, 
if  we  had  drunken  our  senses  away  and 
then  come  round  here  and  put  out 
drunken  hands  to  seize  this  chalice,  the 
word  damnation  would  itself  be  too 
gentle  a  word  to  apply  to  our  case. 
But  if  we  come  saying,  “We  are  sinners, 
Christ  is  Saviour:  we  can  answer  no 
theological  questions  and  submit  to  no 
theological  processes  of  vexation:  we 
know  that  we  are  not  what  we  ought  to 
be, but  we  long  to  be  better.  There  is  no 
Saviour  but  Jesus,  and  no  atonement 
but  in  and  through  His  most  precious 
blood — God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,” 
if  you  are  a  guilty,  weak,  and  helpless 
worm,  and  if  on  Christ’s  dear  arms  you 
fall,  never  mind  ministers  and  priests 
and  ecclesiastical  distinctions  and  dif¬ 
ferences,  but  come  in,  and  with  the 
violence  of  your  tears  take  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven. 


“  Is  this,”  he  said, 

"  That  happy  earth  they  brought  me  forth  to 
see  ? 

How  salt  with  sweat  the  peasant's  bread  1 
how  hard 

The  oxen’s  service !  in  the  brake  how  fierce 

The  war  of  weak  and  strong  1  i'  th’  air  what 
plots  ! 

No  refuge  e’en  in  the  water.” — Light  of  Asia . 
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May  9,  1880. 

No.  17-— JESUS  AND  THE  YOUNG. 

Text:  Matt,  six:  13-26. 

I.  Jesus  and  the  young  children. 

1.  A  beautiful  example  that  all  parents 
should  follow. — V.  13  (f.  c.). 

(1)  Because  cliildren  are  Divine  gifts. 
— Ps.  cxxxvii :  3. 

(2)  Because  they  are  given  for  relig¬ 
ious  training.  — Deut.  vi  :  6,  7;  Prov. 
xxii:6;  Eph.  vi:4. 

(3)  Because  they  are  early  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  religious  impressions. — Matt,  xxi: 
15, 1G;  2  Tim.  i i i :  15;  1  Sam.  iii :  1,  10, 
19;  2  Cbron.  xxxiv:3. 

2.  An  unworthy  spirit. — Y.  13  (1.  c.). 

(1)  Unworthy  of  them  as  men. 

(2)  Unworthy  of  them  as  disciples. 

(3)  Unworthy  of  them  as  Christian 
teachers. 

3.  The  Master's  sweet  encouragement.— 

Ys.  11,  15. 

(1)  Encouragement  in  respect  to  in¬ 
fant  salvation. 

a.  “Of  such,”  means  similar  in  spirit 
to  such. 

b.  This  similarity  of  spirit,  which 
guarantees  salvation,  surely  implies 
salvation  for  those  whose  spirit  consti¬ 
tutes  the  ground  of  comparison. 

c.  Of  course,  such  children  are  meant 
whose  age  makes  them  incapable  of  re¬ 
jecting  salvation. 

(2)  Encouragement  in  respect  to  our 
Lord’s  readiness  to  hear  prayer  in  re¬ 
spect  to  children. 

a.  Of  course,  a  distinction  should  be 
made  between  bringing  our  children  to 
the  Lord  Himself  and  bringing  them 

to  a  SACRAMENT. 

II  Jesus  and  the  young  man. 

1.  An  interesting  inquirer. — V.  16. 

(1)  This  inquiry,  the  young  man 
being  very  rich,  suggests  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  wealth  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  the  soul. 

(2)  This  inquiry  suggests  a  common 
delusion,  that  “eternal  life”  can  be 
earned  by  some  meritorious  work. 


2.  An  uncompromising  teacher. — Vs.  17- 

21. 

(1)  There  is  a  tender  rebuke  in  our 
Lord’s  question. 

(2)  There  is  great  force  in  taking  him 
on  his  own  ground. 

(3)  There  is  stern  fidelity  to  princi¬ 
ple  in  our  Lord’s  condition. 

3.  A  sad  example. — V.  22. 

(1)  His  strong  attachment  to  the 
world  was  sad. 

(2)  His  rejection  of  the  higher  for 
the  lower  good  was  sad. 

(3)  The  end  to  which  such  rejection 
led  was  sad. 

4.  A  solemn  trust. — Vs.  23-26. 

(1)  These  words  suggest  the  sharp 
contrast  that  exists  between  Christ’s 
sentiment  concerning  wealth,  and  that 
of  the  world. 

(2)  These  words  suggest  the  necessity 
of  an  impartial  re-consideration  of  this 
whole  question  on  the  part  of  pro¬ 
fessing  Christians  of  our  day. 

(3)  These  words  suggest  the  al¬ 
mighty  power  of  Divine  grace. 

Practical  Lessons. 

1.  We  should  learn  the  importance  of 
early  conversion. 

2.  We  should  learn  to  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  short  of  the  conversion  ef 
our  children. 

3.  We  should  learn  the  utter  fallacy 
of  earning  salvation  by  doing  any 
good  thing. 

4.  We  should  learn  the  great  danger 
to  spiritual  life  that  lies  in  the  thirst 
for,  or  accumulation  of,  wealth. 


May  16,  1880. 

No.  18.— THE  MARRIAGE  FEAST. 

Text:  Matt,  xxii:  1-14. 

I.  The  thing  typified. — V.  2. 

1.  The  definition  of  the  phrase. 

2.  The  variety  of  types  used  to  set  it  forth. 
—Matt,  xiii:  24-30,  31,  32,  33,  44,  45,47. 

II.  The  type  here  used. — V.  2  (1.  c.). 
1.  An  Oriental  marriage  feast  is  here  set 
forth  in  its  varied  customary  forms. 
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(1)  la  the  method  of  invitation. — Ys. 

3,  4. 

(2)  In  the  spirit  in  which  such  invita¬ 
tions  were  sometimes  received. — Vs.  5,  6. 

(3)  In  the  effect  of  the  slight  on  the 
'king. — Ys.  7-10. 

(4)  In  the  importance  which  the  Ori¬ 
entals  attached  to  prescribed  forms. — 
Vs.  11-13. 

III.  The  explanation  oe  the  type. 

1.  Whom  the  King  here  represents — God 
The  Father. 

2.  Whom  the  Son  represents — Our  Lord 
•Jesus  Christ. 

3.  What  the  marriage  represents — The 
grand  reunion  of  the  Church,  the  bride, 
"with  Christ,  the  Bridegroom,  when  He 
comes  the  second  time  without  sin  unto 
salvation. — Heb.  ix  :  28. 

4.  Who  were  those  first  hidden? — The 
Jewish  people. — Matt,  x :  5,  6  ;  Acts  xiii: 
46. 

5.  The  destruction  of  the  murderers  and 
the  burning  up  of  the  city  were  fulfilled  in 
the  fall  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

6.  Those  found  in  the  highways  represent 
the  Gentiles. 

TV.  The  APPLicATfoN  or  the  type. 

1.  This  parable  sets  forth  a  precious  fact 
—the  provision  that  God  has  graciously 
provided  for  unworthy  sinners. 

(1)  It  is  a  provision  of  Divine  grace. 

(2)  It  is  a  provision  of  grace  in  con¬ 
nection  with  His  Son. 

(3)  It  is  an  abundant  provision. 

(4)  It  is  a  provision  with  which  honor 
and  joy  and  splendor  are  associated. 

ff.  This  parable  also  s.eis  forth  a  common 
sin — non-appreciation  of  the  Divine  pro¬ 
vision. — Ys.  5,  6. 

.  3.  This  parable  sets  forth  the  fearful  con¬ 
sequences  which  will  follow  the  non-appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  salvation  of  God. — Ys.  7,  13. 

4.  These  consequences  are  just  in  the 
case  of  those  who  slighted  the  invitation. 

(1)  Because  of  the  insult  offered  to  the 
Son  of  God. 

(2)  Because  of  the  contempt  poured 
"upon  the  salvation  provided  by  God 
Through  His  Son. 

5.  The  consequences  to  the  man  without 
Ihe  wedding  garment  are  just. 

,(1)  Because  of  that  which  this  wed¬ 


ding  garment  represents — “the  right¬ 
eousness  which  is  by  faith” — the  only 
garment  in  which  we  can  suitably  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  marriage  supper  of  the 
Lamb. 

(2)  Because  the  rejection  of  this  im¬ 
plies  contempt  of  that  most  precious  in 
the  estimation  of  the  King. 

(3)  That  its  rejection  was  deliberate, 
is  seen  in  the  speechlessness  of  the 
guest. 

(4)  The  greatness  of  the  offence  is  seen 
in  the  severity  of  the  penalty. 

Pbactical  Lessons. 

1.  We  should  learn  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ  for  sinners  in  the  rich  feast  of 
salvation  provided. 

2.  We  should  learn  our  imperative 
duty  when  the  invitation  to  this  feast 
is  sent  in  the  Gospel. 

3.  We  should  learn  that  we  cannot  es¬ 
cape  the  terrible  consequences  of  slight¬ 
ing  this  proffer. 


May  23,  1880. 

No.  19.— THE  JUDGMENT. 

Text:  Matt,  xxv: 31-46. 

I.  The  gloey  of  its  inauguration. 

1.  Inaugurated  in  person  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  who  will  then  appear  in  glory. — Y.  31 
(f.  c.). 

2.  Inaugurated  by  great  relative  glory. — • 
V.  31  (m.  c. ). 

(1)  The  presence  of  all  the  holy 
angels  is  worthy  of  attention. 

(2)  The  glorious  throne  on  which  the 
glorious  Judge  will  sit  is  full  of  sugges¬ 
tion. 

a.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  con¬ 
found  this  description  with  the  idea  of 
a  parable. 

3.  Inaugurated  by  the  glory  of  the  pro- 
foundest  solemnity. — Ys.  32,  33. 

(1)  The  phrase,  “all  nations,”  consid¬ 
ering  that  national  distinctions  are  lost 
when  we  leave  this  world,  demands 
serious  and  careful  study. 

(2)  The  distinction  between  the  “all 
nations,”  including  both  sheep  and 
goats,  and  “  these  my  brethren”  (v.  40), 
requires  conscientious  examination. 

II.  The  method  of  its  conduct. — V. 

33. 
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1.  As  seen  in  the  separation  of  all  the 
nations  into  two  classes. 

(1)  “His  right  hand,”  the  place  of 
honor. 

(2)  “On  the  left,”  the  place  of  dis¬ 
honor. 

2.  As  seen  in  the  test  of  worthiness  or 
unworthiness. 

(1)  “  Ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.” 

(2)  “Ye  did  it  not  to  Me.” 

a.  Christ  must  be  the  only  centre  of 
motive  and  aim  and  effort  of  every  dis¬ 
ciple. 

b.  Tested  by  this  rule,  how  many  will 
come  short ! 

III.  The  impoetance  and  ibbevocable 

CHAKACTEB  OF  ITS  DECISIONS. 

1.  Important  to  the  righteous. — V.  34. 

(1)  1  ne  emphatic  word  is  very  notice¬ 
able  :  “The  kingdom,”  etc. 

2.  Important  to  the  unrighteous.—  Y ’.  41. 

3.  The  absolute  irrevocableness  of  its  de¬ 
cisions  full  of  significance.  — V.  46. 

(1)  The  punishment  cannot  be  anni¬ 
hilation,  for  twro  reasons: 

a.  Continued  existence  is  implied  in 
the  adjective.  This  adjective  is  from 
aei,  always,  and  cov,  being.  Con¬ 
tinued  existence  is  implied  in  the  noun 
HoXadit,  which  literally  means  prun¬ 
ing,  curtailment ;  then  chastisement, 
punishment. 

(2)  Thanks  be  t«  God,  the  blessedness 
is  equally  endless. 

Pbactical  Lessons. 

1.  Never  should  we  lose  sight  of  the 
bearing  of  every  act  and  motive  on  our 
eternal  destiny — for  every  act  and  mo¬ 
tive  will  at  last  be  brought  to  an  im¬ 
partial  test. 

2.  Never  should  we  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  Christ  should  be  the  centre 
of  our  life,  even  to  its  minutest  point. 

3.  Never  should  we  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  faithful  and  christly  service 
will  be  abundantly  and  gloriously  re¬ 
warded. 

4.  Never  should  -we  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  unrighteous  will  be  sen¬ 
tenced  to  everlasting  punishment,  so 
that  we  may  be,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  earnest  in  effort  to  save  them 
from  such  an  awful  doom. 


May  30,  1880. 

Wo.  20.— GETHSEMAHE. 

Text:  Matt,  xxvi :  36-50. 

I.  The  sobbowing  Chbist  in  Geth- 

SEMANE. 

1.  Its  name — “Oil-press.” 

2.  Its  location — A  retired  enclosure  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Olivet,  near  the  city. 

3.  Its  selection. 

(1)  Natural:  an  anguished  soul  must 
withdraw  from  the  presence  and  glare 
of  prying  eyes  and  unsympathizing, 
hearts. 

(2)  Wise:  such  prostration  of  spirit 
as  followed  would  have  been  unseemly 
in  the  lighted  room  just  left. 

4.  The  reality  and  nature  of  our  Lord's: 
sorrow. 

(1)  Its  reality  is  proven  : 

a.  By  His  own  testimony. — Vs.  37,  38. 

b.  By  its  effect  upon  Himself. — Luke 
xxii :  44. 

(2)  Its  nature  is  suggested: 

a.  By  the  symbolic  ordinance  just  in¬ 
stituted. 

b.  By  the  nearness  of  the  approach  of 
the  great  crisis  now  culminating. 

5.  The  sympathy  our  Lord  craves  sug¬ 
gests  : 

(1)  The  reality  of  His  human  nature. 

(2)  His  training  for  His  future  work 
as  priest. — Heb.  ii :  18  ;  iv:  15. 

(3)  The  sleeping  disciples  a  sad  re¬ 
flection. 

II.  The  sorrowing  Chbist  pbaying  in 
Gethsemane. — Vs.  39-42. 

1.  Our  Lord  at  prayer  is  noticeable. 

2.  The  substance  of  the  prayer  is  notice¬ 
able. 

3.  The  importunity  and  physical  anguish 
of  our  Lord  when  now  at  prayer  are  notice¬ 
able. — Luke  xxii :  44. 

4.  The  success  of  the  prayer  is  noticeable.. 
— Heb.  v:  7. 

5.  The  angelic  comfort  administered  is 
noticeable. — Luke  xxii :  43. 

III.  The  sobeowing  Chbist  betbayed 
in  Gethsemane. 

1.  The  wretched  betrayer. — V.  47. 

(1)  The  source  of  the  betrayal. — Luke 
xxii  :  3  ;  John  xiii  :  2. 

(2)  The  method  of  the  betrayal. — Vs^ 
48,  49. 
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(3)  The  motive  of  the  betrayal. — 
Matt,  xxvi :  14-16. 

2.  The  calmness  of  ihe  Betrayed. — V.  50. 
Practical  Lessons. 

1.  The  sorrowing  Christ  in  Gethsem- 
ane  should  impress  us  with  the  pro¬ 
found  reality  and  intensity  of  His  love 
for  us. 

2.  The  praying  Christ  in  Gethsemane 
should  teach  us  that  prayer  and  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Divine  will  are  immuta¬ 
ble  conditions  of  success  in  seasons  of 
trial  and  sorrow. 

3.  The  betrayed  Christ  teaches  us  that 
we  should  never  be  surprised  at  the  de¬ 
fection  of  those  who  profess  to  be  our 
warmest  friends. 

4.  The  betrayal  of  Christ  should  also 
teach  us  the  fearful  lengths  to  which 
the  love  of  money  may  lead  even  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Christ. 

5.  The  calmness  of  Christ  after  the 
terrible  agony  teaches  us  the  reality 
and  assurance  of  Divine  succor  to  every 

submissive  and  trustful  soul. 

- - 

BROTHERLY  TALKS  WITH 
YOUNG  MINISTERS. 

By  Theodoee  L.  Cuvier,  D.D. 

No.  VIII. 

“  The  world  looks  at  ministers  out  of 
the  pulpit  to  know  what  they  mean 
when  in  it.”  So  said  that  wonderfully 
wise  man,  the  Rev.  Richard  Cecil,  of 
London.  It  is  one  of  the  pithy,  sug¬ 
gestive  sayings  in  his  volume  of  “Re¬ 
mains” — an  unpretending  volume  which 
I  have  thumbed  oftener  than  any  book 
in  my  library  after  the  Bible  and 
“Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  If  Cecil  were 
living  in  these  days  and  in  our  own 
land,  he  might  reiterate  the  remark  and 
also  add,  that  the  “  loose  and  indiscreet 
conduct  of  ministers  is  often  an  occasion 
of  enmity  against  Christianity.” 

Be  eminently  careful,  my  young 
brother,  in  thy  watch  over  the  man  who 
walks  in  thy  own  shoes.  To  keep  the 
vineyards  of  the  congregation,  and 
neglect  thine  own,  is  a  crime  against  the 
Lord.  People  have  a  right  to  expect 
more  than  ordinary  deportment  of  god¬ 
liness  in  a  minister,  for  he  is  an  en- 


sample  to  the  flock.  The  New  Tes¬ 
tament  emphasizes  character  as  a  prime 
essential  in  every  witness  for  Christ. 
You  have  no  business  to  be  a  minister  if 
you  are  not  willing  to  be  watched  ancL 
criticised  and  scrutinized:  you  ought  to 
have  bargained  for  this  when  you 
entered  the  holy  office.  No  one  but  a 
coward  will  shirk  this  “fierce  light” 
that  beats  upon  the  pulpit  and  the 
pastor.  A  torchbearer  must  not  expect 
to  be  hid.  The  very  light  which  he  car¬ 
ries  will  reveal  what  manner  of  man  he 
is.  A  famous  clergyman  (somewhat 
famous,  too,  for  his  indiscretions)  once 
said  to  me,  “I  do  not  mean  to  go  to 
that  watering-place  any  longer,  for,  as 
likely  as  not,  I  shall  receive  more  annoy¬ 
ing  notes  telling  me  how  to  behave  my¬ 
self.”  The  good  man — for  he  was  a 
good  man  in  spite  of  his  indiscreet  say¬ 
ings  and  doings — could  hardly  have 
uttered  a  more  severe  condemnation  of 
himself.  He  ought  not  to  have  given 
occasion  for  such  reprimands.  If  he 
was  “annoyed”  by  the  rebukes,  it  is 
possible  that  those  who  wrote  them  may 
have  been  wounded  and  grieved  by  the 
inconsistent  conduct  of  a  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  influence  of  more 
than  one  minister  has  been  seriously 
damaged  by  foolish  imprudence  and 
presumptuous  acts;  the  little  foxes  have 
wellnigh  stripped  his  vine  of  its  beauty. 
The  Hide  things  make  or  mar  a  pastor’s 
influence;  but  he  who  is  not  faithful  in 
that  which  is  least  can  never  atone  for 
it  by  special  efforts  for  great  occasions. 

Bear  in  mind  that  there  is  an  increas¬ 
ing  trend  toward  loose  practice,  as  well 
as  loose  doctrine,  in  these  days.  The 
standard  is  lowered — not  in  God’s  Word, 
but  in  human  practice.  For  example,  a 
larger  proportion  of  church-members 
visit  the  theatre  than  was  the  case  thirty 
years  ago.  Not  because  the  morals  of 
the  stage  have  improved  (I  mean  the 
average  stage),  but  because  the  habits  of 
professed  Christians  have  been  under¬ 
going  a  silent  but  decided  change  for 
the  worse.  The  dividing  line  between 
the  church  and  the  world  is  becoming 
more  indistinct.  Instead  of  yielding  to 
this  silent  trend  toward  worldly  com- 
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pliances,  you  ought  to  brace  yourself  all 
the  more  resolutely  against  it.  With 
boldness,  and  yet  with  kindness,  you 
should  set  forth  the  spiritual  dangers 
which  attend  every  impure  amusement. 
But  if,  after  preaching  against  the  im¬ 
moral  influence  of  the  stage,  you  should 
be  yourself  observed  in  a  theatre  (no 
matter  how  plausible  the  arguments  for 
going  just  that  once),  then  your  argu¬ 
ments  will  be  used  as  bludgeons  to 
break  your  own  head. 

There  are  many  things  which  are  not 
sin ful per  .‘6,  but  are  grievously  improper 
for  a  Christian  minister  to  do.  There 
may  not  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  Di 
vine  commandments  involved  in  play¬ 
ing  a  game  of  whist;  but  if  a  minister  is 
seen  with  cards  in  his  hands,  he  not  only 
shocks  propriety,  but  violates  the  in¬ 
junctions:  “Keep  thyself  pure,”  “Let 
no  man  despise  thee.”  Whatever  good 
people  do  not  expect  you  to  do,  you 
ought  not  to  do;  wherever  they  do  not 
wish  to  see  you,  there  you  should  never 
be  seen. 

With  regard  to  the  social  drinking 
customs,  there  is  only  one  safe  rule: 
.Always, and  everywhere,  let  the  glass  of 
intoxicants  alone.  Whatever  may  be 
your  opinion  about  “  Bible  wines,”  or 
the  dietetical  controversies  of  the  day, 
Paul’s  principle  of  self-denial  for  the 
sake  of  the  weak  and  the  stumbling  is 
unanswerable.  Secret  drinking  in¬ 
dicates  terrible  danger  to  yourself. 
Public  drinking  involves  danger  to 
others.  People  are  watching  you.  Woe 
unto  you  if  you  cause  some  weak  fellow- 
creature  to  stumble !  All  the  eloquence 
of  your  pulpit  against  strong  drink  and 
drunkenness  will  be  effectually  nullified 
if  you  are  ever  seen  with  that  glass  in 
your  hand  which  concealeth  the  viper. 
Do  not  be  surprised  that  I  emphasize 
the  duty  of  entire  abstinence.  Common- 
sense  and  Christian  love  for  others  de¬ 
mand  it.  No  curse  is  comparable  with 
the  curse  upon  body,  purse,  character 
and  soul ,  which  is  inflicted  by  the  bottle. 
Its  history  is  an  ever-increasing  roll 
written  within  and  without,  with  mourn¬ 
ing  and  lamentation  and  woe.  You 
"will  find  it  the  most  deadly  hindrance 


to  the  success  of  your  ministry,  and  the 
most  prolific  source  of  domestic  misery 
and  spiritual  death.  See  to  it  that  the 
testimony  of  your  own  personal  example 
is  most  unmistakably  on  the  side  of 
purity  and  safety.  A  minister  should 
be  careful  never  to  do  what  demands 
explanation  and  apology. 

When  jrreaching  on  such  ethical  ques¬ 
tions  as  theatre-going,  social  frivolities, 
wine-drinking,  promiscuous  dancing, 
etc., be  careful  to  draw  clear  distinctions 
and  to  avoid  violence  and  extravagance,) 
An  ambassador  of  God  should  never 
show  the  temper  of  a  prize-fighter  or  a 
common  scold.  But,  as  Cecil  well  says, 
“there  is  an  opposite  extreme.  Some 
ministers  are  all  milk  and  mildness. 
They  touch  with  so  much  tenderness  ! 
— and  if  the  patient  shrinks,  they  will 
touch  no  more.  The  times  are  too 
flagrant  for  such  treatment.  The 
Gospel  is  sometimes  preached  in  this 
way  till  all  the  people  agree  with  the 
preacher.  He  gives  no  offence,  and  he 
does  no  good.” 

Ministers  are  not  apt  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  handling  of  much  money. 
But  even  the  scantiness  of  it  may  bring 
temptation.  However  small  your  salary 
may  be,  let  me  exhort  you  to  bear 
almost  any  privation  sooner  than  to  run 
into  debt.  A  most  unministerial  trio  are 
— sin,  dirt  and  debt.  Lord  Macaulay’s 
sensitiveness  about  prompt  payment 
of  every  obligation  marks  the  noble 
honesty  of  the  man.  Some  ministers 
have  damaged  their  influence  sadly  by 
laxity  of  practice  in  this  regard.  No 
matter  how  stingy  a  congregation  may 
be,  let  them  see  that  you  would  sooner 
wear  “  linsey-woolsey  ”  than  the  finest 
broadcloth  that  is  unpaid  for.  Bugged 
honesty,  scrupulous  truthfulness,  rigid 
self-denial,  godly  sobriety,  sympathy 
for  the  suffering  in  daily  acts  of 
kindness — all  these  virtues  will  tell  upon 
your  influence,  and  will  give  a  pro¬ 
digious  power  to  your  ministry.  The 
religion  of  a  minister  must  not  be 
simply  a  pulpit  religion  or  a  prayer¬ 
meeting  piety.  The  sermon  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  must  be  reenforced  by  the  example 
of  the  other  six  days  of  the  week.  The 
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•“  living  epistle  ”  furnished  by  Paul  was 
as  grandly  eloquent  and  convincing  as 
rany  that  he  ever  committed  to  parch¬ 
ment.  For  him  to  live  was  Christ. 

PRAYER-MEETING  SERVICE.* 

By  Bev.  Lewis  0.  Thompson, 

EDITOR  OF  THIS  DEPARTMENT. 

May  12. — Beatitude  for  those  that 
-HUNGER  AND  THIRST. — Matt.  V:  6. 

Sin  has  filled  the  heart  with  a  longing 
after  what  is  vain  and  unsatisfying — 
with  an  ambition  enlarging  with  what 
it  feeds  upon.  The  world  can  never 
satisfy  the  soul.  The  tastes  of  the  re¬ 
newed  heart  are  changed,  and  crave  for 
that  which  shall  satisfy. 

I.  Its  intense  desire.  This  is  set  forth 
by  a  figure  of  speech — Ps.  xlii:  1,  2. 
Hunger  and  thirst,  when  strong,  be¬ 
come  painful.  Daily  partaking  relieves 
ithe  pain.  Spiritual  fasting  leads  to 
famine.  Daily  need  requires  daily  feed¬ 
ing.  There  are  two  ideas  in  this  figure: 

1.  Spiiitual  hunger.  This  is  such  a 
daily  craving  after  food  as  the  spiritual 
life,  strength  and  health  render  neces¬ 
sary. 

2.  Spiritual  thirst.  This  is  the  soul's 
intense  longing  after  that  which  re¬ 
freshes.  Food  and  drink  sustain  and 
refresh  the  soul. 

II.  Its  object  of  desire.  The  renewed 
■soul  intensely  desires  the  sum  of  spirit¬ 
ual  blessings.  God  has  so  made  the 
soul  that  its  hunger  and  thirst  can  only 
be  satisfied  by  Himself.  When  this  is 
attained — God  and  conformity  to  His 
law — the  soul  is  satisfied. — Ps.  xxiv:  5. 
The  word  righteousness  may  be  divided 
to  correspond  to  the  twofold  form  of 
the  desire : 

1.  The  righteousness  which  sanctifies. 
Is  not  this  the  sustaining  food  of  the 
soul,  and  such  a  growth  in  grace  as  the 
Holy  Ghost  daily  produces  in  the  re¬ 
newed  man  ? 

2.  The  righteousness  which  justifies. 
Is  not  this  the  delightful  drink  of  the 
soul,  that  it  is  justified  by  faith  ?  Does 
not  this  assimilate  spiritual  food  and 
adapt  it  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  body? 


By  faith  in  Christ  we  are  justified;  and 
that  sense  of  pardon,  acceptance  and 
peace,  which  follows,  like  cooling  water 
to  parched  lips,  refreshes  the  soul. 

III.  Its  blessing.  It  is  a  curse  to  have 
the  aching  desires  of  sin. 

1.  To  have  an  intense  desire  after 
righteousness,  after  God  and  His  king¬ 
dom,  is  a  blessing.  They  are  blessed 
only  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  what 
is  good,  true  and  right. 

2.  For  they  shall  be  filled.  The  graz¬ 
ing  ox  is  filled  with  what  he  eats ;  so 
also  the  hungry  and  thirsty  soul  shall 
be  filled  with  spiritual  blessings  from  its 
food  and  drink  of  righteousness.  The 
hungry,  God  fills  with  good  things. — 
Luke  i:  53.  He  satiates  the  soul. — Jer. 
xxxi:  25  ;  Bev.  vii:  16. 

May  19. — A  Promise  Meeting. — 2 
Chron.  vii:  14,  15. 

For  a  very  helpful  exposition  of  this 
text,  see  a  sermon  by  Bev.  David  Win¬ 
ters  in  The  Preacher  and  Homiletic 
Monthly  for  1879,  Vol.  Ill . ,  page  209 ; 
and  for  some  hints  on  conducting  a 
meeting  with  reference  to  the  promises 
of  the  Bible  on  Bevivals,  see  page  530 
of  same  volume. 


May  26. — The  Fourth  Commandment. 
— Ex.  xx :  8-11;  Jer.  xvii:  19-27. 

The  first  Table  of  the  Law,  which 
closes  with  this  command,  sets  forth 
the  sum  of  our  duties  to  God.  This 
commandment  relates  to  the  time  for 
rest  and  worship. 

I.  It  commands  : 

1.  Bemembrance  of  the  Sabbath,  or 
the  day  of  rest. 

2.  Such  remembrance  of  it  as  shall 
lead  us  to  keep  it  holy. 

3.  To  labor  six  days,  and  in  them  do 
all  our  needful  work. 

4.  And  to  give  the  seventh  portion  of 
our  time  to  the  Lord. 

II.  It  prohibits : 

1.  The  doing  of  any  unnecessary  work 
on  this  day  of  rest.  Whether  the  day 
we  keep  be  the  seventh  or  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  it  is  still  the  seventh  por¬ 
tion  of  our  time,  and  as  such,  it  is  to  be 
kept  as  a  Sabbath,  or  day  of  rest. 


*  See  "Topics,”  in  December  number. 
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2.  The  commanding  or  permitting 
others  to  work  for  ns.  Our  relations, 
domestics,  guests  and  possessions  are  to 
share  with  ns  this  holy  day. 

III.  Reasons  annexed: 

1.  Six  days  are  enough  for  our  own 
and  all  needful  work. 

2.  One  day  out  of  seven  for  rest  and 
religion  is  not  too  large  a  portion  of  our 
time  to  give  wholly  unto  the  Lord.  If 
He  commands  one  day  out  of  every 
seven  for  a  day  of  holy  rest,  we  may  be 
sure  that  our  own  social  and  political, 
moral  and  religious  well-being,  as  well 
as  that  of  mankind,  will  be  best  secured 
in  compliance  therewith. 

3.  It  is  the  day  of  the  Lord.  It  was 
appointed  by  Him,  and  it  is  consecrated 
to  Him. 

4.  He  has  set  us  the  example.  He 
created  the  world  in  six  days,  and  then 
rested  on  the  seventh. 

5.  He  has  blessed  the  Sabbath,  or  the 
day  of  rest,  and  hallowed  it:  “Day  of 
all  the  week,  the  best,”  etc. 

IY.  How  shall  we  keep  this  day? 

1.  By  attending  to  private  devotion 
and  family  religion. 

2.  By  pious  meditation  and  profitable 
reading. 

3.  By  the  study  of  the  Word  in  the 
Sabbath-school. 

4.  By  attendance  on  public  worship. 

5.  By  acts  of  mercy  and  works  of  ne¬ 
cessity. 

6.  By  regarding  the  day  as  our  Sav¬ 
iour  regarded  it. 

June  2. — Monthly  Concert:  Africa. 
— Num.  xiv:  21. 

The  interior  of  Africa  has,  for  ages, 
been  a  “dark  continent.”  Its  enormous 
sea-coast  is  lined  with  kingdoms,  states 
and  colonies,  while  within  lies  a  terra  in¬ 
cognita.  Recent  explorations  have  cast 
a  light  upon  this  darkness.  “In  the 
nineteenth  century,”  it  is  said,  “the 
white  has  made  a  man  out  of  the  black; 
in  the  twentieth  century,  Europe  will 
make  a  world  out  of  Africa.” 

1.  Look  at  the  area.  It  is  the  third 
continent  on  the  globe.  It  is  wonder¬ 
fully  rich,  fertile  and  fruitful.  It  will 
repay  tenfold  all  the  skill  and  money 


expended  in  opening  up  its  fabulous 
resources  to  trade,  commerce,  farming, 
mining  and  civilization.  Wonderful 
possibilities  lie  before  Africa  in  the  near 
future. 

2.  Look  at  its  vast  population.  It 
ranks  third  in  this  also.  What  a  crying 
need  that  the  moral  and  religious  wants 
of  these  countless  multitudes  should  be 
supplied!  What  an  army  of  missionaries, 
with  God’s  blessing,  is  needed  for  the 
spiritual  conquest  of  Africa! 

3.  Look  at  the  hindrances,  the  want 
of  education,  of  homes,  of  clothing,  of 
cities,  and  of  good  government;  look  at 
the  unhealthy  climate  to  missionaries  in 
manj'  places,  the  idolatry,  the  supersti¬ 
tion,  the  false  religions,  etc. 

4.  Look  also  at  the  helps,  God’s  com¬ 
mands  and  promises,  the  power  of 
truth,  etc. 

5.  Look,  last  of  all,  at  what  has 
already  been  achieved.  Give  a  survey 
of  mission  fields  and  mission  work 
during  the  past  year.  What  hath 
God  wrought !  Let  us  take  courage 
even  for  Africa.  ‘  ‘  But  as  truly  as  I  live, 
all  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the 
glory  of  the  Lord.” 


Notes  and  Queries. 

“How  can  the  attendance  at  the 
prayer-meetings  be  enlarged  ?  ”  In 
general,  by  making  due  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  it.  More  particularly: 

1.  Make  the  meetings  highly  interest¬ 
ing — make  them  invaluable  to  every 
Christian.  If  there  is  nothing  spiritual 
and  stimulating  in  your  prayer-meet¬ 
ings,  they  do  not  merit,  and  will  not 
secure,  a  full  attendance. 

2.  Visit  your  people  in  the  interest  of 
the  prayer-meeting.  Talk  up  its  im¬ 
portance  among  yourselves.  Get  the 
membership  enthusiastic  on  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  prayer-meeting.  Ask 
your  members  to  visit  each  other  and 
all  in  the  church,  with  the  end  in 
view  of  promoting  the  attendance.  Of 
course,  there  are  always  some  that  can¬ 
not  attend — the  aged,  the  sick,  etc. ;  but 
these  can  pray  for  the  success  of  the 
church,  the  Sabbath-school  and  the 
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'prayer-meeting.  They  also  help  that 
pray.  By  judicious  means,  those  who 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  attending,  but 
who  might  attend,  may  be  induced  to 
come,  much  to  their  improvement  and 
growth  in  grace. 

3.  The  “Marvel  Copyist”  can  be 
made  very  useful  in  helping  to  enlarge 
the  attendance  upon,  and  increase  and 
sustain  the  interest  in,  the  prayer-meet¬ 
ings.  Bev.  Jno.  C.  Hill,  of  Adrian, 
Mich.,  prints  his  prayer-meeting  topics 
bi-monthly  by  means  of  the  stygmo- 
graph,  an  invention  of  his  own,  and 
copies  weekly  a  number  of  slips  that 
contain  hints  on  the  subject  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  on  a  given  night.  A  boy  stands 
at  the  door  and  hands  copies  of  these 
to  the  people  coming  in,  and  by  the 
time  the  meeting  is  open,  there  is 
always  some  one  or  several  ready  to  take 
part,  stimulated  thereto  by  these  sug¬ 
gestions.  He  has  found  the  method  so 
efficient,  that  he  urges  others  to  try  it. 
Nothing  is  better  adapted  for  this 
purpose  than  the  “Marvel  Copyist.” 

Peoria,  Id. 


BIGHT  UPON  IMPORTANT  TEXTS. 

By  Howard  Crosby,  D.D. 

L  The  Greek  words  yeswcc  and 
qdt/  5  are  alike  translated  “hell”  in  our 
received  version  of  the  New  Testament. 
But  only  the  former  means  “  hell.”  The 
latter  means  “ the  unseen  world,”  and 
has  no  reference  to  punishment  there. 
The  former  word  occurs  twelve  times: 
Matt,  v:  22,  29,  30; x:  28;  xviii:  9;  xxiii: 
15,  33;  four  corresponding  places  in  the 
other  Gospels,  viz.:  Mark  ix:  43,  45, 
47;  Luke  xii:  5,  and  in  Jas.  iii:  6.  In 
each  case  it  refers  to  the  region  of 
eternal  sin  and  punishment,  our 
“  hell.”  The  latter  word  occurs  eleven 
times: 

1  and  2 — Matt,  xi:  23,  and  Luke  x: 
15,  where  Capernaum  is  to  be  thrust 
down  to  Hades — i.e. ,  to  the  invisible 
world,  figuratively  used  for  a  total  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  place. 

3 — Matt,  xvi:  18.  The  gates  of  Hades 
shall  not  prevail  against  the  church — 
i.e.,  the  powers  of  the  unseen  world 
cannot  destroy  it. 


4  —  Luke  xvi:  23.  In  Hades  the  rich 
man  lifted  up  his  eyes.  The  torments 
afterward  spoken  of  show  that  he  was  in 
hell,  but  this  word  “Hades”  only  shows 
that  he  was  in  the  unseen  world. 

5  and  6— Acts  ii:  27,  31.  Christ’s  soul 
was  not  left  in  Hades,  the  unseen  world, 
but  returned  to  earth. 

7 — 1  Cor.  xv :  55.  “0  Hades  (not 

“  O  grave  ”),  where  is  thy  victory?  ”  So 
in  the  rem  aining  four  passages :  Bev.  i : 
18 ;  vi :  8 ;  xx :  13,  14,  as  in  this,  death  and 
“  Hades  ”  are  coupled  together  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  departure  of  the  soul  to  the 
unseen  world,  without  regard  to  the 
character  of  that  world. 

Very  erroneous  ideas  have  been  con¬ 
ceived  from  not  noticing  the  difference 
between  these  two  very  different  words. 

n.  The  Greek  words,  SidfioXoS  and 
daifiovioy,a.ie  alike  translated  “devil” 
in  our  received  version  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  But  only  the  former  means 
“devil.”  The  latter  means  “  demon, ”a 
being  subordinate  to  the  devil.  Whether 
demons  were  evil  angels  of  a  lower  degree 
than  the  devil  or  Satan,  or  whether  they 
were  the  spirits  of  wicked  men  having 
left  the  bodies  at  death,  we  cannot  say. 
That  they  were  different  from  the  devil, 
is  very  evident.  There  is  but  one  devil, 
and  he  is  mentioned  thirty-five  times  in 
the  New  Testament  by  this  title,  which 
means  “false  accuser.”  The  word  is 
three  times  used  of  men  as  false  ac¬ 
cusers.  The  other  word  ( Saijuoviov ) 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament  sixty 
times,  generally  in  the  plural,  and  with 
reference  to  those  who  were  demoniacal¬ 
ly  possessed.  In  Actsxvii:18,  it  is  trans¬ 
lated  “  gods,”  because  it  is  there  used 
by  a  Greek  mouth,  and  the  Greeks  used 
the  word  for  their  divinities. 

It  is  important  that,  by  keeping  the 
distinction  between  these  two  words, we 
receive  the  teaching  of  Scripture  that 
there  are  many  evil  spirits  under  the 
headship  of  one  devil,  or  Satan. 


Help  from  within  and  from  without. — 
There  must  be  the  internal  force  and 
the  external  stimulus.  Neither  is 
enough  by  itself. — Holmes. 
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No.  9.— STUDIES  IN  THE  BOOK  OF 
REVELATION. 


By  Rev.  D.  C.  Hughes. 

SARDIS. 

Text:  Rev.  iii:  1-6. 

Introduction. — The  city  of  Sardis  is 
interesting  as  being  the  capital  of  the 
Lydian  Kingdom,  and  that  it  once  had 
for  its  ting  the  celebrated  Croesus. 
This  epistle  seems  to  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  its  design,  as  in  the  second 
century  its  pastor,  Melito,  was  one  of 
the  most  eminently  pious  leaders  of 
the  churches  of  that  century, 

There  are  several  things  in  this  epis¬ 
tle  which  demand  special  attention. 

I.  The  characterization  op  our  Lord. 

1.  As  possessing  infinite  resources  <f 
spiritual  wealth. — “These  things  saith 
He  that  hath  the  seven  spirits  of  God.” 
— V.  1  (f.  c.). 

(1)  If,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
the  phrase,  “seven  spirits  of  God,” 
means  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  means  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  all  the  plenitude  and 
richness  of  His  grace. 

(2)  By  the  phrase,  “he  that  hath,” 
doubtless,  is  to  be  understood  posses¬ 
sion,  with  the  prerogative  of  imparting 
of  His  fulness. 

a.  This  was  the  special  distinction  of 
our  Lord  to  which  the  Baptist  called 
attention.  “He  shall  baptize  you  with 
(in)  the  Holy  Spirit.  ” 

h.  This  is  our  Lord’s  special  prom¬ 
ise.  Johnxiv:16;  Luke  xxiv:49;  Acts 
i :  4-8 ;  John  vii:  37  -39. 

c.  This  induement  of  power  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  condition  of  power 
and  success  in  Christ’s  work. 

2.  As  upholding  the  Christian  ministry. 
— “And  the  seven  stars.” — V.  1  (1.  c.). 

(1)  These  seven  stars  represent  the 
Christian  ministry. — Rev.  i:20. 

(2)  Christ  is  represented  in  Rev.  ii:  1, 
as  “  holding  the  seven  stars  in  His  right 
hand.” — [For  its  explanation  see  first 
“  Study.”] 

3.  As  having  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their 
moral  condition. — “I  know  thy  works, 
that  thou  hast  a  name  to  live  and  art 
dead.” — Y.  1  (1.  c.). 


(1)  “A  name  to  live”  means  a  high 
reputation  for  activity  and  zeal  in 
Christ’s  cause,  which  implied  great, 
spiritual  vitality. 

(2)  The  words,  “  And  art  dead,”  de¬ 
clare  the  utter  illusiveness  and  delu¬ 
siveness  of  this  fair  appearance.  Surely, 
“  Things  are  not  what  they  seem.” 

(3)  Should  not  this  alarm  the  churches' 
of  our  own  day  ?  Are  there  not  some  of 
whom  the  Lord  now  declares,  “Ye  have 
a  name  to  live,  and  are  dead”?  Much 
activity  and  zeal  and  outward  pros¬ 
perity,  but  no  inward,  spiritual  life. 

(4)  Let  us  not  be  deceived:  God  is 
not  mocked. 

II.  Our  Lord’s  counsels  to  His 
church. 

1.  To  arouse  out  of  sleep. — “  Bewatch- 
ful.” 

(1)  This  word  is  from  a  verb  mean¬ 
ing  to  arise,  to  stand  up,  to  be  awake. 

(2)  Suggesting  that  their  activity  had. 
blinded  them  to  their  real  state. 

2.  To  clothe  with  renewed  energy  the  fern 
languishing  graces  that  still  existed,  hut  were1 
perishing  for  lack  of  attention:  ‘  ‘Strengthen 
the  things  that  remain,”  etc. — V.  2. 

3.  To  recall  the  time  when  the  Gospel  was 
first  received  by  them.  — V.  3  (f.  c.). 

(1)  This  is  often  the  very  best  incen¬ 
tive  to  return  to  our  first  love. 

HI.  Our  Lord’s  solemn  warning. — V.. 
3  (1.  c.). 

1.  The  certainty  of  judgment  upon  the 
heedless  and  disobedient  in  the  church  is  as 
sure  as  that  Christ  is  true  to  Bis  word. 

2.  The  methods  of  Bis  judgments  in  this 
life  are  many,  but  ever  sudden. 

(1)  The  pagan  proverb  contains  am 
element  of  truth:  “The  feet  of  the 
avenging  deities  are  shod  with  wool.” 

IV.  Our  Lord’s  gracious  words  of 

ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  THE  FAITHFUL  FEW  1ST 

Sardis  — Y.  4:  “  Thou  hast  a  few  names 
even  in  Sardis  who  have  not  defiled  their 
garments.” 

1.  Notice  why  Christ  mentions  these  few 
with  such  special  honor  and  regard. 

(1)  Because  of  their  purity  and  their 
Christian  character.  This  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  figure:  “Who  have  not  de¬ 
filed  their  garments.” 

a.  One's  garment  is  a  befitting  sym- 
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bol  of  one's  real  character.  A  true 
Christian  is  one  who  has  put  on  Christ 
— i.  e.,  as  a  garment.  The  outward  de¬ 
portment  is  an  indication  of  the  inner 
state. 

b.  Impurity  of  speech;  recklessness 
in  dealing  with  the  reputation  of 
others;  readiness  to  speak  evil  of 
others;  self-indulgent  habits  of  life, — 
these  are,  to  moral  character,  what  care¬ 
lessness  and  slovenliness  are  in  dress  : 
indications  of  real  inner  state. 

c.  There  were  a  few  persons  in  the 
church  at  Sardis  who  had  maintained 
a  pure  and  holy  life,  an  unblemished 
character,  a  consistent  Christian  deport¬ 
ment — in  Christ's  significant  language: 
“They  hid  not  defiled  their  garments.  ’ 
This  was  the  reason  they  are  mentioned 
by  our  Lord  with  special  honor. 

(2)  They  are  also  thus  specially 
mentioned  because  they  had  sus¬ 
tained  the  integrity  of  their  Christian 
life  amid  such  a  general  state  of  un¬ 
faithfulness  and  backsliding. 

a.  We  are  more  or  less  influenced  by 
our  surroundings. 

b.  To  keep  one’s  self  unspotted  from 
the  world,  when  all  around  us  have 
yielded  to  its  fascination,  deserves 
double  honor. 

c.  By  mentioning  this  fact,  our  Lord 
would  emphasize  the  truth  that,  even 
amid  the  most  universal  unfaithfulness, 
no  one  is  justified  in  doing  wrong  be¬ 
cause  others  do  it. 

d.  The  common  sentiment,  “They 
all  do  it,”  is  not  a  Christian  sentiment, 
and  will  not  palliate  any  one’s  conduct 
in  that  day  when  “  we  shall  stand  be¬ 
fore  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.” 

IY.  The  reward  of  the  undefiled. 

1.  Most  intimate  and  personal  fellowship 
with  Christ :  ‘  ‘  They  shall  walk  with  Me.  ” 

(1)  Of  course  with  Him  in  His  com¬ 
ing  kingdom. 

(2)  With  Him,  associated  in  all  its 
glories  and  blessedness:  “Joint,  heirs 
with  Christ.” 

2.  ChristliJce,  immaculate,  spotless  holi¬ 
ness  :  ‘  '  They  shall  walk  with  Me  in 
•white." 

(1)  What  inconceivable  and  divine 
joy  must  ever  fill  the  breast  of  those 


whose  consciousness  will  be  as  free- 
from  the  taint  of  sin  as  the  conscious- 
ness-of  Christ  Himself  ! 

(2)  What  mutual  and  progressive  hap¬ 
piness  such  a  state  insures  ! 

3.  An  enduring  and  eternal  heritage  of 
glory :  “I  will  not  blot  out  his  name 
out  of  the  book  of  life.” 

(1)  Here  heaven  is  conceived  of  as  a 
city. 

(2)  Those  ^admitted  are  those  whose- 
names  are  already  enrolled  on  its  reg¬ 
ister  as  entitled  to  be  counted  as  its 
bitizens. 

(3)  On  earth,  the  most  prominent 
and  useful  citizens  die.  In  heaven, 
“  death  shall  be  no  more.” 

(4)  The  unblotted  name,  then,  im¬ 
plies  the  eternal  permanency  of  the 
heaveniy  life  with  all  the  privileges 
divinely  associated  therewith. 

4.  Personal  recognition  by  Christ  in  the 
presence  of  His  father  and  the  holy  angelsr 
“I  will  confess  his  name,”  etc. — Y.  5 
(1.  c.). 

(1)  This  signifies  a  public  presenta¬ 
tion  by  our  Lord  of  these  faithful  ones 
in  the  presence  of  His  Father  and  all 
the  angelic  hosts. 

a.  Suitable  recognition  of  such  pres¬ 
entation  both  by  the  Father  and  the 
angels  is  implied. 

(2)  Special  emphasis  is  to  be  put 
upon  the  words,  “his  name,”  as  sug¬ 
gesting  the  individual  personal  honor 
implied. 

a.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  re¬ 
wards  spoken  of  in  the  other  epistles r 
“Be ‘"thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  E 
will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.”  “To 
him  that  overcometh  I  will  give  of  the 
hidden  manna,  and  I  will  give  htm  a 
white  stone,”  etc. 

b.  The  fact  that  the  honors  conferred 
will  be  conferred  on  each  individual  of 
the  faithful,  undefiled  ones,  gives  spe¬ 
cial  force  and  intensity  to  that  interest¬ 
ing  scene  in  the  coming  kingdom. 

Practical  Lessons. 

1.  The  awe-inspiring  solemnity  which 
characterizes  the  life  of  every  profess¬ 
ing  Christian. 

(1)  Each  one  lives  under  the  un¬ 
ceasing  scrutiny  of  Him  who  “has  the 
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seven  spirits  of  God  and  the  seven 
stars.” 

(2)  This  personal  scrutiny  of  our 
Lord  has  for  its  end  the  awarding  to 
each  one  a  just  and  impartial  recom¬ 
pense. 

2.  The  sublime  mark  of  the  prize 
held  up  before  every  professing  Chris¬ 
tian  by  our  Lord — pebfection. 


(1)  “I  have  not  found  thy  work  per¬ 
fect  before  God.”— Y.  2  (1.  c.).  “Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,”  etc.— Matt,  v  :45. 

(2)  Let  this  perfection  be  Scriptur- 
ally  defined. 

3.  There  will  be  loss  even  to  the  saved 
unfaithful  Christian. — 1  Cor.  iii:  15. 

4.  The  reward  of  the  undefiled  and 
faithful  will  be  all-sufficient. — Ys.  4,  5. 


PREACHERS  EXCHANGING  VIEWS, 

“Every  man  is  a  debtor  to  Ms  profession,  from  the  which,  as  men  do,  of  course,  seek  to  receive  coun'e- 
nance  and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  endeavor  themselves  by  way  of  amends  to  be  a  help  thereunto.” — 
Loan  Bacon. 


Comfort  to  a  Discouraged  Brother. 

In  the  March  number  of  your  invalu¬ 
able  Monthly,  “Horace”  asks,  “Ami 
right  or  wrong?”  After  reading  his 
article  I  sympathized  with  him  deeply, 
and,  thinking  about  his  case,  a  sermon 
of  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  occurred  to  me, 
entitled,  “Cheerup,  mycomrades,”  text 
2  Chron.  xxxv:  2,  the  fourth  head  of 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  best  possible 
answer  to  Brother  Horace's  question . 
Should  you  deem  it  appropriate  to  in¬ 
sert  it,  I  will  give  the  extract.  It  is  as 
follows: 

“I  must  now  speak  to  those  who  are 
discouraged  because  they  have  had  so 
little  success . . .  Are  there  any  of  you 
who  fear  that  you  have  toiled  in  vain  and 
spent  your  strength  for  nought  ?  I  would 
entreat  you,  dear  friends,  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  casting  in  the  seed  unless 
you  reap  some  good  results;  yet  do  not 
be  so  fainthearted  as  to  give  up  because 
of  a  little  disappointment.  Though  you 
cannot  be  satisfied  without  fruit,  yet  do 
not  cease  to  sow  because  one  season 
proves  a  failure. 

“I  do  not  know  what  was  the  result  of 
iNoah’s  ministry,  but  I  do  know  that  he 
was  a  preacher  of  righteousness  for  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  yet  he 
never  brought  a  soul  into  the  ark  except 
his  own  family.  Poor  preaching  we 
may  count  it,  judging  by  the  influence 
it  exerted,  and  yet  we  know  that  it  was 
grand  preaching,  such  as  God  com¬ 
mended.  Do  not,  then,  grudge  the 
time  or  the  strength  you  lay  out  in  the 
service  of  our  great  Lord,  because  you 


do  not  see  your  efforts  thrive,  for  better 
men  than  you  have  wept  over  failure. 

“Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  you  may 
be  no  w  employed  in  breaking  up  ground, 
and  repairing  the  soil,  from  which  other 
laborers  who  come  after  you  will  reap 
very  plentifully  ?  Perhaps  your  Master 
knows  what  a  capital  ploughman  you  are. 
He  has  a  large  farm,  and  He  never  means 
to  let  you  become  a  reaper,  because  you 
do  the  ploughing  so  well.  Your  Master 
does  not  intend  you  to  take  part  in  the 
harvest,  because  you  are  such  a  good 
hand  at  sowing;  and  as  He  has  crops 
that  need  sowing  all  the  year  round,  He 
keeps  you  at  that  work.  He  knows  you 
better  than  you  know  yourself.  Perhaps 
if  He  were  once  to  let  you  get  on  the  top 
of  a  loaded  wagon  of  your  own  sheaves, 
you  would  turn  dizzy  and  make  a  fall 
of  it;  so  He  says:  ‘You  keep  to  your 
ploughing  and  your  sowing,  and  some¬ 
body  else  do  the  reaping.’ 

“  Peradventure,  when  your  course  is 
run,  you  will  see  from  heaven,  whence 
it  will  be  safe  for  you  to  see  it,  that  you 
did  not  labor  in  vain,  nor  spend  your 
strength  for  nought.  ‘  One  soweth  and 
another  reapeth:’  this  is  the  Divine 
economy.”  Wm.  Moeedyk. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


A  Word  of  Comfort  from  the  Laity  to 
“  Horace-” — (See  p.  62,  March  No.) 

One  who  is  not  a  preacher  cannot, 
perhaps,  give  you  a  direct  answer  to 
your  questions.  But  a  few  words 
touching  her  work  from  a  Sabbath- 
school  teacher  may  be  suggestive — and 
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she  has  been  teaching,  chiefly,  Bible 
classes,  often  of  large  numbers,  for  many 
years,  twice  as  long  as  your  ministry. 
Of  course  the  larger  proportion  were 
young  people,  often  the  children  of 
the  church,  and  all  more  or  less  under 
Christian  influence,  or  they  would  not 
have  been  in  a  Bible  class.  The  result, 
in  the  experience  of  this  teacher,  is 
that  all  this  number,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  two  or  three,  early  became 
members  of  the  church.  In  the  two  or 
three  exceptions  the  teacher  has  been 
unable  to  follow  the  scholars  and  cannot 
speak  with  certainty. 

The  opportunities  for  speaking  to 
ihe  class  individually  were  very  few. 
"When  there  seemed  any  especial  rea¬ 
son,  a  little  note  was  quietly  addressed 
to  one  or  another.  The  teaching  was 
-very  much  like  expository  preaching, 
except  that  now  and  then  questions 
were  asked.  But  this  teacher  was  in 
the  habit  of  praying  for  the  scholars 
individually,  day  by  day,  and  often  by 
name.  In  some  cases  two  agreed,  as 
touching  what  they  should  ask.  Now 
the  thought  occurs,  when  a  minister 
sees  no  special  fruit — the  work  all  so 
general — could  he  not  fix  his  mind 
on  some  case  or  cases,  and  make  one, 
•or  more,  of  his  hearers  a  special  subject 
of  prayer,  taking  the  most  hopeful; 
then  he  could  follow  this  with  a  word 
in  season,  as  opportunity  might  serve, 
and  if  he  found  a  brother  or  a  sister 
like-minded,  the  two  could  agree  to 
:ask  for  special  blessings  wished.  The 
promises  of  God  are  so  sure  and  uncon¬ 
ditional,  that  there  seems  no  excuse  for 
mot  asking  and  believing — doing  our 
best  and  trusting  in  Him :  ‘  ‘  Not  by 
might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  My  spirit, 
saith  the  Lord.”  There  is  nothing  in 
us,  we  need  not  look  at  ourselves.  We 
are  His  servants,  doing  His  work  as  He 
bids  us,  and  our  sufficiency  is  of  the 
Hord. 

There  is  nothing  better  calculated  to 
Teact  upon  ourselves,  to  make  us  inter¬ 
ested  and  faithful,  than  personal  inter¬ 
est  in  individuals,  and  direct  prayer  for 
them  byname — persevering  prayer,  day 
by  day,  and  week  by  week,  until  we 


either  see  the  fruit,  or  until  the  spirit  to 
pray  for  that  case  is  taken  away  from 
us:  “I  have  prayed  for  thee ,  that  thy 
faith  fail  not.” 

Eeic  York. 


Public  Prayer. 

In  a  recent  No.  (Jan.,  1880)  of  the 
Monthly,  some  questions  under  the 
heading,  “Pulpit  Devotions,”  are  such 
as  have  engaged  the  thoughts  of  many 
minds.  I  am  so  much  taken  with  the 
spirit  of  the  communication  that  I  can¬ 
not  but  offer  a  few  lines  as  a  small  con¬ 
tribution  toward  a  reply  to  the  questions 
of  the  writer. 

To  write  out  prayers  for  utterance  in 
the  pulpit  is  a  plan  adopted,  probably, 
by  very  few ;  and,  if  at  all,  only  on  some 
special  occasions.  On  various  accounts 
the  disadvantages  both  to  minister  and 
people  would  be  likely  far  to  outweigh 
any  advantages  to  either. 

Premeditation,  however,  may  be  of 
great  moment,  and  that  in  various  di¬ 
rections — the  wide  world,  the  church  at 
large,  the  individual  congregation,  any 
recently  developed  sign  of  the  times, 
etc. — and  specially  a  pondering  of  the 
Scripture  lesson  for  the  anticipated  ser¬ 
vice. 

From  a  chapter,  read  before  a  Sabbath¬ 
morning  public  prayer,  may  be  drawn 
into  the  prayer  great  help  to  the  spirit 
and  for  edification.  In  Deut.  xxxii.  we 
find  the  following:  “He  kept  him  as 
the  apple  of  his  eye.  As  an  eagle  flut- 
tereth  over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad 
her  wings,  taketh  them,  beareth  them 
on  her  wings,  so  the  Lord  alone  did 
lead  him.”  Lerhaps  David  had  been 
musing  anew  over  that  message  and 
finding  it  “  sweeter  than  honey  and  the 
honeycomb,”  when  he  first  uttered  the 
prayer  (Ps.  xvii:  8),  “Keep  me  as  the 
apple  of  the  eye;  hide  me  under  the 
shadow  of  Thy  wings.”  Ever-growing 
familiarity  with  the  letter,  as  well  as  the 
import  of  parts  of  Scripture  specially 
enriched  by  devout  thought  and  glow¬ 
ing  with  spiritual  desires,  is  a  great  de¬ 
sideratum.  Many  public  prayers,  other¬ 
wise  all  that  could  be  desired,  are  less 
interesting  and  aiding  than  they  might 
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be,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  purely 
Scripture  expressions.  It  was  well 
said  by  Addison,  in  Spectator  No.  405 : 
“When  mortals  converse  with  their 
Creator,  they  cannot  do  it  in  so  proper 
a  style  as  in  that  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures;”  and  the  following  words  of 
Robert  Hall,  -written  in  regard  to  ser¬ 
mons,  are  still  more  applicable  to  pub¬ 
lic  prayer:  “  For  devotional  impression, 
we  conceive  that  a  very  considerable 
tincture  of  the  language  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  or  at  least  such  a  coloring  as  shall 
discover  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
those  inimitable  models,  will  generally 
succeed  best.”  J.  Elliot. 

Cannington,  Out. 


Preserving  Scraps. — Another  good 

Way. 

The  subject  of  indexing  libraries  and 
scraps  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  man  who  wishes  to  have  his  mate¬ 
rial  at  hand  ready  for  use.  The  index 
described  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Childs,  in  a  recent 
number, is  the  best  thing  for  the  volumes 
on  the  shelves.  What  shall  be  done 
with  the  scraps  ?  The  best  way  of  all 
seems  to  me  the  following:  Have  at 
hand  on  the  study  table  a  small  pile  of 
half  sheets  of  ordinary  book-paper,  cut 
the  size  of  large  commercial  note.  As  a 
“cutting”  is  clipped  from  a  newspaper, 
affix  it,  by  the  top  corners  only,  to  a 
sheet  taken  from  the  pile  ;  if  too  large, 
double  it  upon  itself.  Be  sure  to  place 
it  a  short  space  below  the  top  of  the 
sheet  of  paper,  leaving  room  to  write 
in  pencil  or  ink  the  general  topic 
to  which  the  cutting  relates.  This 
should  be  done  in  a  bold  hand.  For 
instance,  if  the  cutting  is  a  biograph¬ 
ical  one,  head  it  with  the  name 
of  the  person  described,  as  Everett, 
Edward;  or  Mill,  John  Stuart.  The  only 
other  requisite  is  a  place  in  which  to  lay 
,  these  half  sheets  as  they  accumulate.  A 
:  small  space  on  the  library  shelf  will  do 
'at  first.  The  convenience  of  the  plan  lies 
in  placing  the  sheets  alphabetically,  so 
that  you  can  turn  to  it  at  any  moment 
and  see  whether  you  have  any  scraps  re¬ 
lating  to  Education,  Biology,  etc.,  etc. 
By  this  plan  we  form,  as  will  be  per¬ 


ceived  at  once,  a  growing  cyclopaedia., 
which,  before  long,  will  be  equal  in- 
value  to  the  purchased  cyclopaedia.  It. 
entirely  relieves  the  necessity  of  in¬ 
dexing  scraps,  and  allows  the  in¬ 
sertion  at  any  time,  in  the  pile  or  piles, 
of  a  new  sheet  in  its  proper  place.  It 
also  allows  us  to  remove  a  sheet  to  be 
put  into  the  satchel  with  a  lecture, 
when  necessary.  Our  fugitive  ideas- 
may  also  form  a  part  of  this  private 
cyclopaedia.  I  have  known  some  of 
our  greatest  speakers  to,  use  this  plan 
with  great  satisfaction.  It  is,  for  me, 
the  best  of  all  the  ways  mentioned. 
Supplemented  by  the  card  index  for  vol¬ 
umes  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

S.  M.  Newman, 

Ripon,  Wis. 


How  to  get  Lay  members  to  work. 

The  short  article  from  my  pen  on  this-. 
subject,  which  you  published  some 
months  since,  has  brought  me  a  large 
number  of  letters  of  inquiry,  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  asking  for 
“  more  light.”  I  will  essay  to  give  it  in 
a  nutshell,  without  stopping  to  brace 
the  plan  with  the  philosophy  involved. 

We  have  established  in  our  church  a 
lay  members’  meeting,  held  one  Sab¬ 
bath  in  each  month.  We  discuss  moral 
and  religious  subjects,  parables,  and 
passages  of  Scripture,  interlarding  the 
discussions  with  singing  and  prayer. 

We  appoint  for  each  year  a  pious,, 
zealous,  intelligent  member  as  moder¬ 
ator,  or  chairman.  Two  subjects  are 
announced  for  each  meeting,  and  two 
leaders  for  each  topic.  All  have  the 
privilege  of  speaking;  the  leaders  are- 
changed  for  each  meeting.  Each  speech, 
may  be  written  or  extempore,  at  the. 
option  of  the  speaker,  and  while  all  are 
allowed  to  express  their  opinions  freely, 
no  controversy,  in  the  common  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  term,  is  permitted.  This 
prohibition  is  essential. 

Our  plan  has  been  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion  for  nearly  two  years,  and  we  find, 
that  the  fruits  are  excellent.  By  this, 
plan  the  church  is  kept  “warm,”  and 
the  brethren  are  drawn  nearer  together 
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in  Christian  love.  Our  members  have 
studied  the  Bible  and  religious  subjects 
more  during  the  last  two  years  than  they 
had  in  the  ten  years  previous.  They 
are  learning  how  to  think,  write,  and 
speak,  and  all  are  becoming  more  and 
more  interested  in  religious  themes,  and 
more  efficient  in  every  respect. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  this  plan  has 
done  more  to  influence  my  people  to 
study  the  Bible  than  a  hundred  sermons 
could  have  done  without  it.  What  our 
churches  need  everywhere  is  a  working 
membership.  Work  based  on  solid  prin¬ 
ciples  and  intelligence  is  needed,  not  an 
intermittent,  spasmodic  effort  influ¬ 
enced  by  some  outside  energy. 

I  do  not  think  our  plan  would  suit  a 
church  that  has  but  little  religion,  intel¬ 
ligence,  aspiration,  and  zeal. 

Try  the  plan,  brethren. 

Jas.  H.  Oliphant. 

Stellarville,  Ga. 


A  Course  in  Scripture  Lessons. 

Will  not  some  brother  indicate  a 
course  of  Scripture  reading  for  the 
pulpit,  running  through  the  year,  giv¬ 
ing  the  portion  to  be  read  at  each  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  Sabbath  ?  I  think  there  is 
a  desire  for  something  of  the  kind  that 
will  cover  the  essential  teachings  of  the 
Bible  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

J.  F.  Gleason. 

Norfolk,  Ct.,  March  31. 


A  Plan  for  .Recording  Sermons,  Themes 
and  Texts  Discussed,  and  other  Min¬ 
isterial  Work' 

Having  seen  the  inquiry  in  the 
Pkeacheb  and  Homiletic  Monthly 
for  some  good  method  for  keeping 
texts  and  Scripture  subjects  used,  and 
having  noticed,  with  some  interest,  the 
forms  you  have  given,  I  concluded  to 
send  you  the  system  which  I  use. 
I  take  a  book  of  convenient  size  and 
prepare  it  as  you  see  I  have  done  on 
accompanying  page.  This  enables  me 
to  keep,  accurately,  all  of  my  public 
ministerial  work.  To  aid  me  in  this, 
I  mark  each  text  in  my  Bible  and 
number  it.  This  I  find  but  little 


trouble,  and  very  convenient,  when 
once  recorded. 

John  H.  Pollock. 

Independence,  Wis. 


Plan  sent  by  John  H.  Pollock. 
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A  Record  of  Illustrations. 

It  is  not  very  pleasant  to  be  repeat¬ 
ing  our  illustrations  over  and  over  to 
the  same  people,  as  we  are  apt  to  do  if 
we  are  not  careful  to  keep  a  record  of 
them.  I  heard  a  minister  repeat  in  a 
few  months  an  illustration  so  often, 
that  it  became  a  source  of  annoyance 
and  severe  criticism.  I  have  adopted 
the  following  plan  which  I  find  useful 
in  keeping  me  from  this  “vain  repeti¬ 
tion:” 


blank  books  published  for  this  purpose, 
and  because  I  don’t  wish  to  steal  an 
advertisement  in  the  Monthly  I  will 
wait  until  my  plan  is  completed,  and 
then  in  a  paid  notice  will  tell  price,  etc. 
Monlville,  Mass.  J.  T.  Bender. 

Important  to  Read  what  You  don’t 
Believe. 

“  Drop  my  name  ” — so  says  a  Bev. 
Canadian  brother  in  September  num¬ 


ber.  What  a  comment  on  intelligence, 
and  what  a  fearful  distrust  of  a  man’s 
own  judgment  and  stability  of  opin¬ 
ions  !  Iam  a  Universalist  minister,  and 
I  want  the  Homiletic  Monthly,  largely 
because  it  publishes  so  much  that  I  do 
not  believe,  which  suggests  many  lines 
of  defence  of  what  I  do  hold.  It  instructs 
me  in  so  many  ideas  and  opinions 
honestly  held  by  devout  and  intelligent 
men,  that  I  am  constantly  learning.  It 
contains  so  many  good  and  true  things, 
that  I  cannot  well  afford  to  do  without 
it.  In  fact,  I  prefer  to  read  a  thousand 
things  which  I  do  not  believe,  so  that  I 
can  quote  intelligently  and  justly  the 
opinions  of  others  instead  of  being  a 
bigot;  and  no  man  can  be  otherwise  who 
reads  nothing  but  what  he  believes,  nor 
can  he  do  justice  to  his  congregration  in 
guarding  his  people  against  the  errors 
of  others,  unless  ho  knows  both  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  those  errors. 


The  Devotional  Part  of  the  Service. 
There  is  one  matter  that  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  to  have  seen  treated  in  your 
columns.  I  refer  to  the  devotional  part 
of  the  service  in  non-liturgical  churches. 
In  many,  responsive  readings  of  the 
Psalms  have  been  introduced.  What  is 
the  order  in  the  Plymouth  Church— Mr. 
Beecher’s?  I  think  there  was  a  change 
two  years  since.  I  use  the  Lords 
Prayer  in  every  service,  the  people  re¬ 
peating  it  with  me.  We  also  read  a 
psalm  alternately,  and  have  adopted 
congregational  singing. 

Answer: — No  change  took  place  in 
Mr.  Beecher’s  service,  but  in  the  church 
of  Dr.  Storrs,  Brooklyn,  the  alternate 
reading  of  the  psalms  by  pastor  and 

people  was  adopted. 

— - - - - 

Dy  its  Fruits  judge  the  Doctrine.— One 
day  when  D’Alembert  and  Condorcet 
were  dining  with  Voltaire,  they  pro¬ 
posed  to  converse  of  atheism  ;  but  Vol¬ 
taire  stoppod  them  at  once.  “Wait” 
said  he,  “till  my  servants  have  with¬ 
drawn:’!  do  not  wish  to  have  my  throat 
cut  to-night.” 


Sermonic  Criticism. 
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SERMONIC  CRITICISM. 

The  people  of  our  times,  I  say  to  their  credit,  will  sooner  listen  to  the  man  who  believes  the  half  truth  than 
to  the  man  who  half  believes  the  truth. — Tucker. 


Manuscript  versus  Extempore  Preach¬ 
ing. 

I  beg  to  differ  from  some  of  your  cor¬ 
respondents  in  their  over-enthusiastic 
ideas  of  preaching  without  manuscript. 

In  a  recent  number  of  your  Monthly, 
under  the  head,  “What  the  Pulpit  has 
Lost,”  Dr.  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  says: 
“The  power  of  preaching  is  not  all 
gone.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  is  gone, 
hhe  power  of  a  neat  little  manuscript, 
carried  to  the  pulpit,  and  prettily  read, 
that  is  gone.  But  carry  to  the  pulpit  a 
different  thing  altogether ;  carry  to  it  well- 
digested  thoughts,  with  suitable  words 
to  express  them,  written  in  your  inmost 
soul.” 

Indeed,  this  looks  well  on  paper,  but, 
with  due  respect  to  the  author,  I  believe 
that  his  statement  as  to  the  declension 
of  “manuscript  preaching,”  and  the 
manner  of  delivery,  is  incorrect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of 
leading  preachers  in  Scotland,  England 
and  especially  in  America,  carry  into 
the  pulpit  “  a  neat  little  manuscript,” 
and  upon  every  page  are  “well-digested 
thoughts  and  suitable  words  to  express 
them,”  uttered  with  a  force  and  convic¬ 
tion,  that  is  worthy  of  imitation  and  re¬ 
spect. 

In  the  “  North  West  ”  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  and  powerful  men  in  the  pulpit 
are  ‘  ‘  manuscript  preachers ;  ”  their  ser¬ 
mons  meet  the  demands  of  the  hour, 
are  permeated  with  Gospel  truth,  and 
are  attended  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  not 
“prettily  read,”  but  presented  with 
such  magic  power,  winning  utterance, 
and  thrilling  appeal,  that  hundreds 
flock  to  hear  them.  Others,  less  success¬ 
ful,  adopting  different  methods  of  ser¬ 
monizing  and  delivery,  having  removed 
the  sacred  desk  for  the  purpose  of  free 
physical  display  and  tragic  device,  step 
upon  the  rostrum  “  with  well-digested 
thoughts,  and  suitable  (?)  words  to  ex¬ 
press  them,”  delivered  without  manu¬ 
script,  crowded  with  pet  phrases,  collo¬ 
quialisms,  disjointed  grammar,  and 
sledgehammer  gestures,  and,  when 


thoughts  fail  (accepting  the  advice  of 
an  Eastern  extempore  preacher),  thun¬ 
dering  most  loudly. 

Is  this  pulpit-power?  Assuredly  not. 
Like  shooting-stars,  they  may  blaze  with 
a  brilliant  radiance  for  a  time,  and  then 
fall,  as  they  should  fall,  out  of  sight. 

Yet  I  would  not  entirely  depreciate 
the  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Brown,  for 
there  are  some  who  possess  the  gift  of 
ready  utterance  and  easy  expression. 
A  few  preachers  in  a  hundred  can  do 
so :  men  like  Hall,  Beecher,  Storrs,  Tal- 
mage,  Spurgeon,  Simpson  andLorimer, 
have  this  enviable  element  of  pulpit- 
power;  but  this  is  largely  due  to  their 
inherent  genius  and  carefully-acquired 
habits  of  writing  and  study  in  earlier 
days,  as  well  as  to  their  daily  discipline 
and  experience  in  this  art.  Cicero,  in 
his  De  Oratore,  says:  “Writing  is  the 
best  and  most  excellent  modeler  and 
teacher  of  oratory;  and  not  without  rea¬ 
son:  for,  if  what  is  meditated  and  con¬ 
sidered  easily  surpasses  sudden  and 
extemporary  speech,  a  constant  and 
diligent  habit  of  writing  will,  surely,  be 
of  more  effect  than  meditation  and  con¬ 
sideration  itself.  .  .  .  Such  are  the 
qualities  which  bring  success  and  ap¬ 
plause  to  good  orators.  Nor  will  any 
man  ever  attain  them  unless  after  long 
and  great  practice  in  writing,  however 
resolutely  he  may  have  exercised  him¬ 
self  in  extemporary  speeches;  and  he 
who  comes  to  speak,  after  practice  in 
waiting,  brings  this  advantage  with 
him,  that,  though  he  speak  at  the  call 
of  the  moment,  yet  what  he  says  will 
bear  a  resemblance  to  something  writ¬ 
ten.” 

If  this  Ciceronian  advice  is  accepted 
as  I  believe  the  prominent  divines  just 
mentioned  have  accepted  it,  a  few  lesser 
lights  may  succeed,  in  some  degree,  at 
least,  of  doing  without  their  manu¬ 
scripts.  One  who  has  reached  forty 
years,  perhaps,  having  followed  the  im¬ 
mortal  Roman’s  maxims,  having  gained 
a  familiarity  with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
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a  gift  of  a  retentive  memory,  conversant 
with  the  essential  elements  of  doctrinal 
and  ecclesiastical  truths,  and  able  to 
freely  quote  any  cardinal  passage  of 
Scripture — such  a  preacher  could  icell  do 
■without  his  neat  little  manuscript,  and 
could  not  fail  to  become  a  Nestor  in 
pulpit-power  —  a  peerless  master  of 
“thoughts  that  burn,  and  words  that 
glow.”  S.  A.  Noethrop. 

Fenton,  Mich. 

The  Stages  of  Conversion . 

“  R.  W.  B.,”of  Oregon,  submits  the 
following  as  a  proper  interpretation 
(Rev.  iii:  20)  of  the  stages  of  conversion. 

1.  “  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
knock.” — Voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  re¬ 
proving  sin;  or,  Conviction. 

2.  “  If  any  man  hear  my  voice.” — Re¬ 
pentance. 

3.  ‘  ‘  And  open  the  door.” — Faith. 

4.  “I  will  come  in  to  him.” — For¬ 
giveness. 

5.  “And  sup  with  him.”— Joy  and 
peace. 

This  treatment  of  the  passage  is  some¬ 
what  quaint  and  attractive  to  a  class  of 
hearers.  The  textual  style,  however, 
sometimes  comes  to  be  mechanical  and 
even  arbitrary.  It  may  even  attenuate 
the  materials  of  a  sermon.  It  may  be¬ 
come  a  play  on  words  or  with  words, 
rather  than  a  legitimate  evolution  of  the 
theme. 

1.  Traditional  usage  has  long  author¬ 
ized  the  application  of  this  passage  to 
the  unconverted.  “  R.  W.  D.”  does  not 
need  to  be  told  that  this  is  a  part  of  an 
appeal  to  Christians.  “As  many  as  I 
love,  I  rebuke  and  chasten;  be  zealous, 
therefore,  and  repent.  Behold  I  stand 
at  the  door,”  etc.  Do  not,  therefore,  use 
the  text  without  stating  that  it  is  taken 
by  way  of  accommodation. 

2.  As  to  the  plan.  “Knocking” 
would  naturally  suggest  the  methods  of 
Providence,  and  processes  of  grace  by 
which  attention  is  gained,  rather  than 
conviction  secured.  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  the  chronological  sequence 
in  the  steps  of  conversion.  Repentance 
is  as  prominently  shown  in  opening  the 
heart  as  faith  is,  and  doubtless  joy  and 


peace  are  oftentimes  simultaneously 
realized  with  the  first  believing  view  of 
Jesus.  It  is  not  wise  to  analyze  and 
label  spiritual  processes  as  an  anatomist 
dissects  and  describes  the  physical. 

Another  objection  to  this  programme 
is  the  confusion  of  the  sinner’s  work 
with  that  of  the  Spirit.  Regeneration 
is  the  work  of  the  latter;  conversion,  or 
“turning  round,”  is  the  act  of  the  sin¬ 
ner.  Nos.  1  and  4  do  not  belong  in  a 
discussion  of  the  sinner’s  act.  Finally, 
for  our  space  is  limited,  the  pas¬ 
sage  can  be  employed  to  open  wider 
thoughts.  Vide  Lange  and  other  writ¬ 
ers,  who  emphasize  the  grand  principle 
of  personal  liberty  and  freedom  of 
choice  with  the  solemn  issues  hinging 
on  this  fact;  also  the  relation  of  this 
pictorial  epilogue  to  the  great  doctrine 
of  the  Parousia. 


A  Misinterpreted  Text.— ‘‘  Eye  hath  not 
seen.” 

“  P.”  draws  attention  to  the  miscon¬ 
ception  of  the  text,  “Eye  hath  not  seen, 
ear  hath  not  heard,”  etc.,  as  if  Paul 
merely  meant  to  say  that  heaven’s  daz¬ 
zling  glory  was  brighter  than  the  pomp 
of  earth. 

This  is  a  very  common  conception, 
and  encouraged  by  many  sermons; 
whereas  the  point  is  the  need  of  a  spirit¬ 
ual  discernment,  an  inward,  experimental 
realization  of  celestial  peace  and  joy,  as 
contrasted  with  the  bliss  that  comes  by 
hearing  and  by  eyesight.  F.  W.  Rob¬ 
ertson  well  says,  as  quoted  in  Butler’s 
Bible  Reader’s  Commentary:  “  Eye  hath 
not  seen,  eye  never  can  see.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  which  these  sensuous  organs  of 
ours  never  can  appreciate.” 

_ - — .  ♦  -  - 

Petition  interrupted  —Dr.  Byrn  tells  of 
a  Scotch  preacher  during  the  rebellion, 
who  prayed  that  the  Parliament  might 
“all  hang  together,”  to  which  a  hearer 
responded,  “Amen!  the  sooner  the  bet¬ 
ter  !”  The  minister  paused  at  the  inter¬ 
ruption  and  explained  to  the  people 
what  he  had  addressed  to  the  Lord:  “I 
meant,  hang  together  in  accord  and  con¬ 
cord.”  “No  matter  what  cord,  if  it 
only  be  a  strong  cord,”  was  the  reply. 
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The  cynical  “Nation"  has  declared  that  to  the  pulpit,  more  than  any  other  one  power,  are  we  in. 
debted  for  the  preservation  of  our  financial  integrity  as  a  people. 


Worship  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

Rev.  Db.  Donaxd  Fbasek,  of  London, 
recently  lectured  on  this  theme  at  the 
opening  of  a  Presbyterian  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  in  Leeds,  and  spoke  substantially 
as  follows:  The  relation  of  the  fine 
arts  to  public  worship  is  more  than  a 
question  of  taste.  All  things  in  divine 
service  should  of  course  be  said,  sung, 
or  done  in  good  taste,  and  with  due  re¬ 
gard  to  sacred  congruity.  We  recog¬ 
nize  the  value  of  refinement  and  dignity 
in  the  appointments  of  public  worship; 
grace  and  sweetness  in  the  courts  of  the 
Lord.  Yet  it  is  to  be  deplored  as  a 
cause  of  no  small  confusion  and  of  no 
little  danger,  that  this  subject  is  often 
treated  on  the  mere  ground  of  taste, 
preference  or  usage,  without  recognition 
of  the  ultimate  principles  of  revealed 
religion.  There  was  a  divine  ritual  in 
the  days  of  Moses,  and  observed  for 
centuries  in  Israel.  In  the  days  of  the 
kings  it  received  additional  impressive¬ 
ness,  for  David  added  the  musical  ser¬ 
vice,  and  Solomon  added  architectural 
magnificence.  But  the  system  ceased, 
and  gave  place  to  another  for  which  no 
ritual  was  prescribed.  There  is  no  book 
of  Leviticus  in  the  New  Testament;  no 
nule  laid  down  for  a  style  of  sanctuary, 
■or  order  of  service.  Everything  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  dispensational  change 
-was,  and  was  meant  to  be,  a  transition 
from  elaboration  to  simplicity  and  free¬ 
dom.  Art  in  worship  must  now  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  tone  and  genius  of  the  New 
Testament  ;  altars,  priestly  ornaments 
and  typical  appointments  being  a  mis¬ 
chievous  anachronism.  There  is  noth- 
ing  in  the  Christian  dispensation  to 
warrant  the  localizing  of  sacredness,  or 
the  teaching  of  a  special  Divine  pres¬ 
ence  in  things  made  with  hands.  Ar¬ 
tistic  representations  in  the  earlv 
church  consisted  of  rough  portrayals 
of  Scriptural  emblems  and  scenes  for 
simple  instruction  and  comfort  in  times 
-of  persecution  when  there  was  no 
printed  Bible.  It  was  not  until  the 


ninth  century  that  the  cross,  according 
to  our  form,  was  represented,  and  then, 
without  any  attempt  to  embody  upon  it 
the  figure  of  our  Saviour.  The  Protest¬ 
ant  Reformation  is  often  charged  with 
the  crime  of  discouraging  the  fine  arts. 
The  charge  might  be  admitted  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  it  might  also  be  ad¬ 
mitted  of  primitive  Christianity  itself; 
but  it  was  not  art  at  its  best  that  the 
Reformation  disturbed.  Art  had  then 
passed  its  climax,  and  was  becoming  in¬ 
tellectually  weak  and  profoundly  irre¬ 
ligious. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  lead¬ 
ing  reformers  were  men  of  the  highest 
education  accessible  in  their  time — in¬ 
tellectual  leaders  of  their  age;  and  it 
was  obviously  unfair  to  hold  them  re¬ 
sponsible  for  every  act  of  havoc  wrought 
by  mobs  or  armies  in  times  of  great 
agitation .  These  great  reformers  spoke 
of  the  “purging”  of  churches,  but  not 
a  word  of  their  devastation.  For  such 
purging  as  they  did  sanction  and  re¬ 
quire,  they  need  no  apology .  They 
rather  deserve  our  thanks;  for  it  was  a 
happy  thing  for  posterity  that  they 
held  truth  paramount  to  all  other 
considerations — perceiving  clearly  that 
superstitious  accessories  of  worship 
should  no  more  be  spared  on  mere 
aesthetic  grounds,  than  false  doctrines 
should  be  harbored  on  account  of  the 
elegant  language  in  which  they  might 
be  uttered.  Instead  of  ultimately  in- 
j  uring  it,  the  Reformation  really  ad¬ 
vanced  genuine  and  legitimate  art,  by 
increasing  human  culture  and  pros¬ 
perity.  Music,  for  instance,  was  not 
harmed,  but  advantaged,  by  the  break¬ 
ing-up  of  the  clerical  monopoly,  and 
giving  sacred  melodies,  chorals,  an¬ 
thems  and  oratorios  to  the  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  still  to 
guard  against  such  non-congregational 
music  as  would  make  the  people  hold 
their  peace  and  become  mere  aston¬ 
ished,  bewildered  listeners,  instead  of 
intelligently  adding  their  own  voices  to 
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swell  tlie  volume  of  intelligent  and 
harmonious  praise.  "VVe  now  want  a 
far  wider  expression  of  Christian 
thought  and  feeling  than  in  darker 
days,  wdien  the  Bible  was  little  known 
and  religious  life  flowed  in  narrower 
channels.  We  do  not  so  much  need  to 
bring  paintings  into  our  churches  as  to 
bring  more  of  Christ  and  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  spirit  into  our  pictures — just  as  we 
should  not  bring  politics  into  our  relig¬ 
ion,  but  more  religion  into  our  poli¬ 
tics.  The  outward  show  of  modern 
ritualists,  in  presenting  highly  ornate 
or  sensuous  services  to  “draw”  the 
young,  is  unwarrantable:  such  as  those 


services  in  which  little  boys  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  hold  up  priestly  skirts.  It. 
has  always  been  a  great  point  with 
priests,  all  the  -world  over,  to  make  it 
doubtful  what  sex  they  belonged  to.  I 
entirely  dislike  stiffness,  boldness,  un¬ 
couthness,  or  austerity  in  public  relig¬ 
ious  services;  but  there  was  a  real, 
danger  of  exaggerating  the  functions- 
of  art  in  worship.  Finally,  let  us  seek 
to  develop  those  moral  and  spiritual, 
forces,  born  of  divine  truth,  by  which 
public  worship  will  become  a  mores 
worthy  offering  to  Him  who  is  a  Spirit 
and  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in. 
truth. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

[We  are  compelled  to  postpone  from  this  issue  many  answers  from  lack  of  room.  If  a  query 
for  a  book  does  not  appear,  the  writer  will  understand  that  we  cannot  find  it.  Queries  should 
be  written  on  a  sheet  of  paper  separate  from  that  containing  business. — Pubs.] 


Books  for  which  Special  Inquiry  has 
been  made.* 

Gospel  and  Modern  .Life.  By  J.  L. 
Davies.  $1.75. 

Sermons  on  Gospel  Themes.  By  Rev. 
Charles  G.  Finney.  Price,  $1.50. 

How  to  Conduct  Prayer-Meeting.  By 
Rev.  Lewis  O.  Thompson.  $1.25. 

Journey  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Wil¬ 
derness.  By  D.  H.  Howard.  50c. 

Lectures  on  Revivals  of  Religion. 
By  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney.  $1.75. 

Lectures  to  Progressive  Christians. 
By  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney.  $1.50. 

Clement  of  Alexandria:  Writings. 
Translated  by  W.  Wilson.  2  vols.,each 
$3.00. 


“  J.  F.  B.” — Which  is  the  ablest 
periodical  on  temperance,  and  cost? — 
A.:  “National  Temperance  Advocate.” 
Price  $1.00  per  year. 

“A.  J.  J.” — I  wish  to  procure  the 
ablest  book  or  work  on  “  Ordination  of 
Women  to  the  Ministry,”  or,  “  Women’s 
Sphere  in  the  Church.”  Please  suggest 


*We  forward  books,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
clergymen  and  theological  students,  at  ten  per 
cent,  discount.  In  ordering,  give  the  number 
of  the  page  of  the  Monthly  on  which  notice  of 
the  book  was  printed. — Ed. 


name  and  price  ? — A. :  Referred  to  our 
readers  for  answer. 

“  J.  R.  S.” — No;  had  we  thought  that- 
this  country  was  in  the  least  danger 
from  Buddhism,  we  had  not  published, 
the  “  Light  of  Asia.”  There  is  no  need, 
of  fear  of  any  harm  in  that  direction. 
This  remarkable  poem  received  its  in¬ 
spiration  from  Christianity.  No  one 
who  had  not  profoundly  studied  the 
Gospels  could  have  written  it. 

“  B.  B.” — A.:  Unless  you  have  rare- 
self-government  we  would  advise  you 
not  to  “accept  a  score  or  more  of  invita¬ 
tions  a  month  to  dine  out.”  To  the 
average  mortal,  such  indulgence  means- 
the  total  destruction  of  the  digestive, 
organs.  Then  think  of  the  time, 
wasted — one  hour  before  dinner, 
another  at  dinner,  and  a  third  after 
dinner,  and  this  almost  daily. 

“A  Dissatisfied  Pastor.” — A.:  The 
wrong  is  not  in  “desiring  a  living  sal¬ 
ary,”  but  in  making  it  the  aim  of  life  to- 
drive  a  paying  trade  in  the  religious 
instincts  and  prejudices  of  your  people. 
Your  controlling  aim,  of  course,  should, 
be  to  win  your  people,  not  their  pro¬ 
perty.  The  letter  you  have  written  us 
seems  to  breathe  too  much  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  spirit.  Christianity  was  born  of  self- 
sacrifice.  Its  ministers  above  everything; 
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else  must  exhibit  this  spirit.  It  is  true 
“  it  is  hard  to  starve,”  hut  to  a  true  man 
there  are  some  things  harder.  Paul  was 
often  in  hunger,  and  our  Divine  Master 
very  likely  would  have  deemed  starva¬ 
tion  preferable  to  death  on  the  cross. 
Has  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  abandoned 
the  earth  ? 

“A.  S.  A.” — Can  you  suggest  an  ex¬ 
haustive  work,  historical  or  doctrinal, 
or  both,  on  the  personal  assurance  of 
the  Christian  ? — A. :  A  work  by  S. 
Sprecher,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Prof,  of  Syste¬ 
matic  Theology  and  Mental  Philosophy 
in  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  0., 
has  been  issued  lately,  which,  from  a 
hasty  examination,  we  believe  will 
prove  the  most  satisfactory  book  yet 
published  touching  this  subject.  The 
title  of  the  work  is  “The  Ground¬ 
work  of  a  System  of  Evangelical  Lu¬ 
theran  Theology.  '*  Nearly  one-third  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  as¬ 
surance  as  grounded  on  the  experience 
of  the  believer  and  on  objective  truth. 
This  doctrine  is  exhibited  as  funda¬ 
mental  in  the  Reformation  of  the  16th 
century.  Price  net,  $2.75. 

“Southern  Clergyman.” — I  am  pained 
to  be  credibly  informed  that  Dr.  Deems 
is  a  disbeliever  in  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
If  the  report  is  an  error,  please  have  it 
contradicted,  as  Dr.  Deems  has  many 
friends  in  the  South.— A. :  We  sent  this 
singular  and  startling  information  to 
Dr.  Deems,  who  is  now  in  Nile  land. 
The  following  is  his  reply: — 

“  On  the  Nile,  above  Memphis,  ) 
Egypt,  Peb.  21,  1880.  j 

“lam  gratified  by  the  writer’s  solici¬ 
tude,  which  I  doubt  not  is  genuine.  But 
he  is  not  credibly  informed.  Nothing  I 
have  ever  said  or  written  gives  the  least 
coloring  to  the  statement.  Wheneverthe 
subject  has  been  at  all  touched,  no  one  of 
the  least  intelligence  could  have  gather¬ 
ed  any  such  statement.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  I  do  believe,  without  the  slightest 
hesitancy  of  doubt,  it  is  the  divinity  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  never  doubted 
it,  and  all  my  studies  have  confirmed  it. 
As  much  as  any  writer,  inspired  or  un¬ 
inspired,  whose  writings  I  have  ever 
seen,  I  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus 


Christ.  Most  heartily  do  I  receive  and 
preach  the  doctrine,  and  am  willing  to 
subscribe  to  Athanasius’s  setting  forth 
thereof,  in  such  words  as  these:  ‘  The 
Godhead  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  all  one,  the 
glory  equal,  the  majesty  co-eternal. 
Such  as  the  Father  is,  such  is  the  Son.> 
‘  The  Father  un create,  the  Son  uncreate.’ 
‘  The  Father  incomprehensible,  the  Son 
incomprehensible.’  ‘The  Father  eter¬ 
nal,  the  Son  eternal.’  *  The  Father  al¬ 
mighty,  the  Son  Almighty.’  ‘The 
Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God.’  My 
reverence  for  Athanasius  is  so  great,  be¬ 
cause  he  suffered  for  this  doctrine,  that 
in  Alexandria  I  hunted  up  the  tra¬ 
ditional  site  of  his  church,  and  have 
just  been  passing  through  the  scene  of 
his  exile.  I  should  have  as  soon  sus¬ 
pected  any  man  to  have  circulated  the 
story  that  I  disbelieved  in  my  own 
humanity,  as  that  I  disbelieved  in  the 
divinity  of  my  Lord.” 

Answer  from  a  Correspondent. 

“A.  W.  B.”  (see  Hom.  Monthly  for 
March,  page  365)  can  obtain  such  a 
work  as  he  asks  for,  on  the  “  Divinity 
of  Christ,”  by  addressing  the  “Central 
Book  Concern,”  Chicago,  Ill.  Ask  for 
work  on  the  subject  by  J.  HartzeL 
Price  75  cents.  “  S.” 


How  to  develop  a  knowledge  and  taste  for' 
literature. — We  take  the  following  from 
the  May  number  of  our  “Church  and 
Home:”  “Literary  societies  are  always 
beneficial.  Women  have  special  need 
of  them,  because  they  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  sharply-defined  opin¬ 
ions  of  others,  as  men  do  in  business. 
The  societies  that  may  be  formed  are  as 
numerous  as  the  classes  in  literature. 
We  are  familiar  with  one  for  the  study 
of  poetry,  called  ‘The  Bryant.’  It  is 
composed  of  twelve  members.  Each 
selects  some  poet  to  be  studied.  They 
meet  at  the  several  houses  once  a  week. 
Each  reads  a  short  poem  from  his  or  her 
selected  author.  This  is  followed  by  an 
informal  conversation  upon  the  relative 
merits  of  the  different  poets.  In  this  way, 
during  one  winter,  all  would  become-- 
familiar  with,  at  least,  twelve  poets.” 
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HELPFUL  DATA  I  AT  CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

By  IIev.  Prof.  E.  P.  Thwing. 

Industry  seeks  the  useful ;  Philosophy,  the  true;  Li'erature,  the  beautiful.  The  triumph  of  this  sub¬ 
lime  effort  will  be  civilization  among  all  peoples,  and  peace  among  all  men. — Victor  Hugo. 


A  Consideration  of  Suicide,  by  J.  H.  Hop¬ 
kins.  Popular  Science  Monthly,  April,  6  pp.  The 
right  of  terminating  one’s  life  argued;  if  to 
save  others,  why  not  to  avoid  self-suffering  or 
the  being  a  burden  to  others?  Latimer  and 
Ridley  allowed  powder  bags  to  be  put  on  by 
friends,  contrary  to  law,  which,  exploding,  took 
away  their  breath.  Were  they  suicides?  An 
unsatisfactory  paper. 

Basle,  Session  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance;  by 
President  Hurst,  of  Drew  Seminary,  April  Metho¬ 
dist  Review,  22  pp.  The  make-up  and  the  work 
reviewed,  also  the  origin  and  previous  sessions. 

Chalmers  and  Channing  compared  ;  born  the 
same  year;  one,  “a  soldier  of  Christ;”  the  other, 
“a  lover  of  Jesus.”  Unitarian  Review  for  April, 
by  It  v.  A.  Gordon,  10  pp.  In  Phrenological 
Journal  for  April  there  is  an  article  with  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Channing. 

Channing,  a  reformer;  Unitarian  Review, 
April;  16  pp  ,  by  Rev.  G.  L.  Chaney.  His  rela¬ 
tions  to  war,  slavery,  and  temperance.  ‘ '  Remi¬ 
niscences by  E.  P.  Peabody,  Roberts  Brothers  ; 
a  graphic  picture  of  the  impressions  made  by 
him  on  the  author,  during  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ;  gossipy  and  suggestive;  of  special  inter¬ 
est  to  ministers. 

City  of  Saints,  by  Rev.  W.  E  Stevenson, 
Sunday  Magazine,  10  pp.  An  account  of  Mor¬ 
mon  life  and  doctrine,  with  illustrations. 

Coleridge,  as  a  poet  and  a  man,  by  G.  P. 
Lathrop  in  Atlantic,  for  April,  16  pp.  In  the 
same,  “Records  ofW.  M.  Hunt,”  first  article. 

Evolution,  the  modern  theory  reviewed  in 
American  Naturalist  for  April,  by  E.  P.  Cope;  a 
paper  read  before  the  California  Academy  of 
Science.  Also,  In  the  same  number,  “  Proto¬ 
plasmic  Dynamics,”  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Barnard, 
Ph.  D.,  with  illustrations. 

Free  Will,  scientific  aspect,  by  A.  J.  Leffing- 
well,  M.D.  Choice  determined  by  apparent  de¬ 
sirableness  of  things,  and  this  by  circum¬ 


stances,  or  a  law  of  causation  as  fixed  as  the 
course  of  the  stars.  Necessity,  he  claims,  does 
not  lessen  abhorrence  of  evil,  or  approval  of 
good.  Quotations  from  Jonathan  Edwards 
about  the  lost  in  “glowing  furnaces  to  roast 
through  eternity  !” 

Health,  at  home,  by  B.W.  Richardson,  M.D., 
Appleton’s  Journal,  April,  8  pp.  Practical  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  domestic  architecture,  lighting, 
ventilation,  etc.  To  he  continued.  Also,  “The 
Irish  Question.” 

Itineracy.  Methodist  Review,  April,  22  pp.; 
a  second  article  by  Dr.  Buckley,  of  Brooklyn. 
The  Australian  plan  considered. 

Jules  Michelet,  a  biographical  sketch  of  his 
life,  1798-1874,  with  a  portrait  of  the  historian. 
Scribner ,  April,  8  pp.  Eugene  Schuyler's  “Peter 
the  Great,”  continued;  an  illustrated  paper  on 
Wood  Engraving,  1450-1860,  by  Da  Vinne. 

Missions.  The  work  of  the  American  and 
Foreign  Christian  Union  for  thirty  years  re¬ 
viewed  by  Prof.  Baird  in  Christian  World,  April, 
9  pp.  Present  outlook  in  Europe  sketched. 
“  Records  of  the  Inquisition,”  in  same  number. 

Tempf.bance,  religious  aspects,  by  R.  C.  Pit¬ 
man,  in  Unitarian  Review  for  March,  10  pp. 
“  What  ought  not  to  be  used  as  a  beverage 
ought  not  to  be  sold  as  such.” 

Vadois,  the  return  of  this  “Israel  of  the 
Alps,”  the  legitimate  reformers  of  Italy;  Metho¬ 
dist  Review,  April,  27  pp.  This  event  synchro¬ 
nizes  with  the  victories  of  Huguenot  refugees, 
July  1,  1690,  over  the  allies  of  the  Stuarts  and 
Popery  in  Ireland.  The  work  of  the  Vadois 
to-day. 

Washington,  February  number  of  Magazine 
of  American  History,  £0  pp.,  the  Washington 
number, with  five  steel  portraits  of  Washington, 
and  thirty  letters,  for  the  first  time  published, 
and  other  rare  documents.  Vide  Atlantic,  three 
papers  on  Washington — January,  March  and 
April  numbers. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  SIMILES. 


ADORATION Bushnell  says:  “Adora¬ 
tion  is  the  gate  of  knowledge.  When  this  gate 
of  the  soul  is  fully  opened,  in  our  deliverance 
from  all  impurity,  what  a  revelation  of  knowl¬ 
edge  must  follow  !  Our  adoring  nature,  trans¬ 
parent  to  God  as  a  window  to  the  sun,  is  filled 
with  His  eternal  light.  Every  object  of  knowl¬ 
edge  shines  with  inconceivable  beauty.  The 
resurrection  morning  is  a  true  sun-rising,  the 
inbursting  of  a  cloudless  day  on  all  the  right¬ 
eous  dead.  They  wake,  transfigured,  at  their 
Master’s  call,  with  the  fashion  of  their  counte¬ 
nance  altered  and  shining  like  His  own.” 


CONFIDENCE. — A  New  York  pastor,  on  a 
recent  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  was  exposed 
for  sixty-five  hours  to  a  winter’s  cyclone  of  aw¬ 
ful  violence.  “  On  Sunday  morning,  in  the 
gale’s  fiercest  moments,  I  saw  a  little  seabird 
quietly  settle  down  upon  the  wave  which 
threatened  to  overwhelm  our  ship  in  its  en¬ 
gulfing  waters,  and  fold  its  wings  in  perfect 
security.  Then  I  received  my  sermon  for  the 
day,  and  a  sublime  peace  in  my  heart,  listening 
to  i  s  unuttered  question,  ‘Are  ye  not  ot  more 
value  than  many  sparrows  ?  ”’ 

DISCIPLINE,  of  trial.  — The  Taber- 
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nacle  candlestick  was  neither  cast  nor  soldered 
together,  but  made  of  beaten  work  from  a  talent 
of  gold.  In  this  way  the  Lord  intended  to  sig¬ 
nify  that  no  one  can  shine  on  earth  wi:h  light 
of  sound  doctrine  and  a  holy  life,  or  in  heaven 
with  eternal  glory,  who  has  not  been  subjected 
to  His  hammer,  and  been  beaten  and  wrought 
conformably  to  His  mind. — Gotthold. 

EASE.— Thoughts,  to  flow  easily,  must 
overflow  from  a  full  mind.  Alonzo  Cano,  the 
Spanish  sculptor,  completed  a  beautiful  statue 
in  twenty -five  days.  When  the  sordid  merchant 
who  had  employed  him  wished  to  pay  him  by  the 
day ,  he  cried  out,  indignantly,  **  Wretch  !  I  have 
been  at  work  twenty -five  years,  learning  to 
make  this  statue  in  twenty-five  days." — William 
Mathews. 

GRACES. — Gifts  are  what  a  man  has,  but 
graces  are  what  a  man  is. — F.  W.  Robertson. 

The  Christian  life  is  a  transfigured  childhood. 
We  believe  without  suspicion,  we  love  without 
distinction,  we  hope  without  limitation. — Tho- 
luck. 

HEAVEN,  when  appreciated. — 

“As  they,  who  to  their  couch  at  night 
Would  welcome  sleep,  first  quench  the  light," 
so,  to  gain  the  best  views  of  the  heavenly  rest,  it 
is  often  necessary  that  the  alluring  objects  of 
this  life  be  removed  from  our  sight.  Their  ob¬ 
trusive  glare  shuts  out  the  objects  beyond. 

INDUSTRY.— “That  cocoa-nut  grove  will 
Dot  flourish  which  does  not  daily  hear  the  steps 
of  its  owner  in  it,"  is  a  saying  of  the  Hindoos, 
and  illustrates  the  imperative  need  of  daily 
painstaking  in  cultivating  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord. 

KNOWLEDGE,  of  self. — We  are  often 
abroad,  but  are  seldom  at  home,  where  our 
chief  business  lies.  Like  some  travellers  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  foreign  countries,  but 
shamefully  ignorant  of  their  own,  we  know 
more  of  others  than  we  are  willing  to  know  of 
ourselves. — Robert  Walker. 

LOVE. — Men  often  speak  of  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  but  the  apostle  is  careful  to  say  fbuit — 
one  holy  fruit,  or  result,  comprising  many  vir¬ 
tues.  Love  is  the  juice  cf  the  fruit,  sweet  to 
God  and  man;  joy,  its  beautiful  bloom;  peace, 
long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  meekness, 
form  its  mellow  softness;  faith  is  its  consist¬ 
ence,  and  also  forms  its  characteristic  and  in¬ 
comparable  flavor;  temperance,  the  rind  of  the 
fruit,  binding  it  together,  keeping  it  fresh,  and 
preserving  its  good  qualities  from  waste.—  D. 
Fraser. 

PEACE  is  compared  by  Mr.  Spurgeon  to 
rust.  Peace  in  a  church  is  sometimes  another 
word  for  apathy;  and  agitators  end  even  quar¬ 
relsome  members,  he  says,  “help  to  scour  the 
other  vessels  and  keep  them  from  becoming 
rusty.'  Let  no  one,  however,  do  evil  that  good 
may  come. 


PRAYER.  —Every  saint  is  God’s  temple, 
and  he  who  carries  his  temple  about  him  may 
go  to  prayer  when  he  pleaseth. — Austin. 

PROGRESS. — To-day  is  a  new  day.  We 
want  men  who  can  live  in  the  moment,  and 
take  a  step  forward  .  .  .  incessantly  advanc¬ 
ing  as  the  shadow  on  the  dial-face,  or  the  heav¬ 
enly  body  by  whose  light  it  is  marked. — 
Emerson. 

SELFISHNESS.— Self  is  Dives  in  the 
mansion,  clothed  in  purple,  and  faring  sump¬ 
tuously  every  day.  The  cause  of  Christ  is  Laz¬ 
arus  lying  at  his  gate,  and  fed  only  with  the 
crumbs  which  fall  from  his  table. — John  Harris. 

SILENCE. — It  would  often  be  better  tolose 
a  pearl  from  a  necklace  than  a  word  from  the 
tongue.  So  long  as  you  keep  an  important 
word  to  yourself,  it  is  your  own.  Utter  it,  and 
from  that  moment  it  belongs  to  all  by  whom  it 
has  been  heard ;  and  you  need  not  wonder  that 
they  treat  it  as  their  property,  adding  to  or 
taking  from  it,  extending  or  extenuating  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  pleasure.  The  only  way  to 
prevent  this  is  to  be  silent,  and  to  keep  in  your 
words . — Scriver. 

SIN,  how  removed. — Dr.  Todd  tells  of 
an  old  painter  who  painted  a  vast  mountain, 
and  a  man  swinging  a  pickaxe  at  the  base,  say¬ 
ing,  “Little  by  little."  So,  he  says,  some  try  to 
get  rid  of  sin  by  trying  to  remove  bad  habits 
one  by  one,  only  to  find  one  evil  supplanted  by 
another,  the  man  growing  older  and  feebler  in 
resistance,  and  the  mountain  growing  up  faster 
than  he  can  dig  it  down.  Sovereign  mercy 
alone  avails. 

SERMONS,  rightly  shaped* — When 
the  clay  is  in  the  bank,  it  matters  not  bo  much 
who  treads  on  it  ;  and  when  the  clay  is  hardened 
in  the  vase,  it  may  press  close  upon  another 
vase  and  yet  keep  its  own  shape  ;  but  when 
the  clay  is  just  setting,  and  the  shape  still  soft, 
then  is  the  time  to  guard  it  from  the  blows  and 
pressureo  that  would  distort  it  forever.  Be 
sure  than  that  the  habits  and  methods  of  your 
opening  ministry  are.  first  of  all,  your  own.  Let 
no  respect,  however  prof Dund  or  merited,  for  any 
hero  of  the  pulpit,  make  you  submit  to  him .  Let 
your  own  nature  freely  shape  its  own  ways. 
Only  be  sure  that  those  ways  do  really  come 
out  of  your  own  nature,  and  not  merely  ac¬ 
cidental  circumstances  of  your  first  parish. 

SOULS. — The  winner  of  the  crown  is  he 
who  is  the  “  winner  of  souls." — Cuyler. 

We  have  no  unit,  some  one  has  said,  by  which 
we  can  measure  the  duration  of  a  soul’s  life 
hereafter.  A  line  of  figures  encircling  the 
globe  multiplied  by  another  representing  the 
atoms  that  make  the  globe,  and  that  by  the 
number  ©f  the  uncounted  stars,  “would  ex¬ 
press  only  an  unrecognizable  fraction  of  the 
years  allotted  to  the  human  soul." 
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Themes  and  Texts. 


THIRST,  for  Christ. — I  know  not  any 
pleasure  of  sense  more  exquisite  than  a  draught 
of  cool,  clear  water  when  you  are  thirsty;  but 
few  things  are  more  insipid  than  water  when 
there  is  no  thirst.  It  is  thus  that  Christ  and 
His  salvation  are  very  sweet  to  one,  and  very 
tasteless  to  another. —  William  Arnot. 


WORSHIP,  in  giving. — “None  shall 
appear  before  Me  empty.”  The  poor  was  not 
deprived  of  worship.  He  may  bring  his  turtle 
doves,  or,  if  nothing  else,  his  little  portion  of 
flour,  wine,  new  corn,  and  if  he  has  not  eyen 
these,  his  sprinkling  of  salt.  The  poorest  must 
not  come  empty. — Todd. 


THEMES  AND  TEXTS  OP  LEADING  SERMONS  PREACHED  DURING 

THE  MONTH. 

1.  Lessons  from  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Gen.  xix:  23-25.  John  Hall,  D.D. 

2.  The  Yow  of  Jacob.  “  And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow.  saying,  If  Gcd  will  be  with  me  and  will  keep 

me  in  the  way  that  I  go,  and,”  etc. — Gen.  xxviii;  20-22.  John  Hall,  D.D. 

3.  The  South  Misunderstood  by  the  North.  “Give  me  a  blessing:  for  Thou  hast  given  me  a 

South  land,”  etc.— Judges  i:  15.  T.  Dewitt  Talmage,  D.D. 

4.  The  Two  Returns .  “  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall 

return  unto  God  who  gave  it.” — Eccles.xii:  7.  C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D. 

5.  The  Book  of  Books.  (A  series  of  lectures  delivered  on  alternate  Sabbath  evenings.)  “What 

hath  the  Lord  spoken  ?” — Jer.  xxiii:  35.  Bev.  J.  Hiles  Hitchens. 

6.  On  Wheels.  (A  sermon  to  business  men.)  “The  spirit  of  the  living  creature  was  in  the 

wheels.” — Ezekiel  i:  20.  C.  C.  Kimball,  D.D. 

7.  Channing  Centennial  Service.  “  He  was  a  burning  and  shining  light.” — John  v:  35.  Bobert 

Collyer,  D.D. 

8.  Christ  the  Besurrection.  An  Easter  Sermon.  “Jesus  said  unto  her,  I  am  the  resurrection, 

and  the  life  :  he  that,”  etc.  John  xi:  25,  26.  E.  P.  Bogers,  D.D. 

9.  Joy  in  Christ.  “These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  that  My  joy  might  remain  in  you,” 

etc. — John  xv;  11.  John  DeWitt,  D.D. 

10.  Bisen  with  Christ.  “  If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek,”  etc. — Col.  iii;  1.  Bev.  H.  W. 

Beecher. 

11.  The  Christian’s  Prospects.  “  When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear,  then  shall  ye  also  ap¬ 

pear,”  etc. — Col.  iii:  4.  W.  Morley  Punshon,  D.D. 

12.  Belief  in  the  Future  Life  Affecting  the  Life  that  now  is.  “  Now  we  beseech  you,  brethren,  by 

the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by,”  etc. — 2  Thess.  ii:  1,  2.  William  Ormiston,  D.D. 

13.  The  Author  and  Finisher  of  Faith.  “Looking  unto  Jesu3,  the  author  and  finisher,"  etc. — 

Heb.  xii:  2.  Bev.  Henry  Wonnacott. 

14.  The  Bequirements  of  Christian  Love.  “  This  is  His  commandment,  that  ve  should  believe 

on,”  etc.,  “and  love  one  another,”  etc. — 1  John  iii:  23,  24.  Bev.  H.  W.  Beecher. 


SUGGESTIVE  THEMES 


1.  Irksomeness  o'  religious  services  to  the 
unconverted.  (“  When  will  the  Sabbath  be 
gone?” — Amos  viii:  51) 

2.  Christ  at  the  Eucharist.  (“  What  think  ye, 
that  He  will  not  come  to  the  feast  ’’’—John 
xi:  66.) 

3.  Alliance  of  human  and  divine  activities, 
even  in  the  case  of  miracles.  (“  Give  ye 
them  to  eat;”  also,  in  the  feeding  of  the  re¬ 
surrected  dead,  “He  commanded  to  give  her 
meat.” — Luke  viii:  55;  xxiv:  41;  John  xxi:  5; 
Acts  x:  41.) 

4.  Impertinence  of  Selfishness.  (“Master, 
speak  to  my  brother  that  he  divide  the  in¬ 
heritance  with  me.” — Luke  xii:  13.  Notice 
the  solemnity  of  discourse  into  which  this 
irrelevant  remark  is  intruded.) 

6.  Silent  Workers,  building  for  Christ. 
(“  There  was  neither  hammer  nor  axe,  nor 
any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the  house  while 
it  was  building.” — 1  Kings  vi:  7.) 

6.  God’s  Knowledge  of  all  them  who  are 
Hi3.  (“  Stone  made  ready  before  it  was 
brought  thither.” — 1  Kings  vi:  7.  No  loss, 
miscarriage,  or  confusion  in  the  multitu¬ 
dinous  parts ;  each  marked,  numbered,  ad¬ 
justed.) 


7.  Reparative  Processes  of  grace.  ("I  will 
restore  unto  you  the  years  that  the  locust 
hath  eaten,  the  cankerworm  and  the  cater¬ 
pillar.” — Joelii:  25.) 

8.  Joy  the  result  of  light,  both  intellectual 
and  spiritual ;  despondency  the  result  of  an 
opposite  experience.  (“Weeping  may  en¬ 
dure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the 
morning.” — Psalm  xxx:  5.) 

9.  The  Sterility  of  Sin,  ("  What  fruit  had 
ye  then  in  those  things  whereof  ye  are  now 
ashamed?” — Bom.  vi:  21.  Sin  utterly  bar¬ 
ren  of  true  satisfaction.) 

10.  The  Blood  of  Christ  the  theme  of  heav¬ 
enly  song  as  well  as  of  earthly  discourse. 
(“  Unto  Him  who  hath  loved  us  and  washed 
us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood,”  etc. — 
Bev.  i:  5.  The  “  gory”  Gospel  not  distasteful 
to  those  who  have  been  redeemed  by  it.) 

11.  Law  of  Compensation.  (“NowNaaman 
was  a  great  man  and  honorable,  but  he  was 
a  leper.” — 2  Kings  v:  1.  Life’s  evils  and 
blessings  nearer  balanced  than  some  think. ) 

12.  Remembrance  of  neglected  duties 
(“  They  made  me  the  keeper  of  the  vine¬ 
yards,  but  my  own  vineyard  have  I  not 
kept.” — Canticles  i:  6.) 
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( Continued  from  2d  page  of  cover.) 

months  before  the  firm  alluded  to  made  their  announcement— and  no  one  is  better  aware 
than  that  firm  itself  of  this  fact. 

So  much  for  the  complaint.  Now  a  word  as  to  the  merits  of  the  two  editions. 

At  the  time  we  made  the  conditional  offer  to  publish  “  Knight’s  History”  from  new 
plates ,  every  type  of  which  we  would  set  tip  anew  por  this  work,  there  was  in  the  market  a  set 
of  plates  from  which  some 'Seditions  had  been  printed.  We  could  have  secured  the  use  of 
these  second-hand,  worn  plates  at  a  price  that  would  have  enabled  us  to  have  brought  out 
u  Knight’s  History’’  at  one-third  ozir  present  expense.  But  we  did  not  choose  to  arrange  for 
these  plates,  because  (i)  they  were  defective — in  a  single  volume  ten  chapters  were  omitted 
from  the  table  of  contents,  and  there  were  other  errors,  indicating,  to  our  mind,  hurry  and 
carelessness  in  preparation.  (2)  Because  the  plates  were  second-hand,  and  necessarily  worn. 

Hence,  we  determined,  at  three  times  greater  cost  and  vastly  greater  trouble,  to  set  up 
the  work  wholly  new  and  print  from  new  plates. 

But  the  firm  above  alluded  to  closed  a  bargain  with  the  owners  of  those  second-hand 
plates  and  struck  off  an  edition  of  “Knight’s  History”  on  cheap,  thin  paper,  costing  scarcely 
one-half  what  the  paper  we  use  costs,  and  this  with  cheap  press-work. 

We  could  have  done  the  same,  at  the  saving  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  our¬ 
selves,  and  supplied  the  work  at  much  lower  figures  than  we  now  offer  it,  but  we  did  not 
think  that  such  an  edition  was  what  the  public  needed,  nor  do  we  care  to  make  books  cheap 
that  way. 

We  will  not  say  more,  but  gladly  submit  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  editions  to  the 
public  for  judgment.  _ 

KNIGHT’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND— HOW  FAR  THE  WORK  HAS 

PROGRESSED. 

We  undertook  the  printing  of  “  Knight’s  History  ”  conditionally.  The  following  was  our 
offer:  That  if  we  could  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  to  justify  our  undertaking  the 
■work,  we  would  then  notify  the  subscribers  to  remit,  then  we  would  immediately  begin  the  print¬ 
ing.  The  task  of  printing  is  very  great,  but  it  now  approaches  completion.  By  the  time  this 
Monthly  reaches  our  subscribers  the  fifth  of  the  eight  volumes  will  be  out  of  the  binder’s  hand 
and  perhaps  the  sixth.  The  present  week  the  first  of  the  two  cloth  volumes  will  be  ready  for 
delivery. 

To  set  up  the  type  for  this  great  work  requires  the  handling  of  over  forty  millions  of  pieces 
of  type  by  the  compositors  and  the  type  setting  and  distributing  machinery.  For  one  man  to 
count  forty  millions  would  take  nearly  three  years’  time,  he  counting  100  per  minute,  eight 
hours  each  day. 

But  the  setting  of  the  type  is  only  one  part  of  the  herculean  task.  The  proofs  have  to  be 
read  and  corrected  three  and  four  times  most  carefully,  so  that  the  slightest  misplacement  of 
these  millions  of  pieces  of  type  may  be  detected ;  then  the  electrotypers,  the  pressmen  and  the 
binders  have  their  turn. 

It  is  not  often  in  the  history  of  the  publication  of  books  that  so  large  a  work  is  set  up  anew 
and  completed  in  so  short  a  time. 

POSTAGE  ON  KNIGHT’S  HISTORY. 

Remember,  as  we  have  frequently  announced,  that  we  charge  postage  on  Knight’s  History. 
The  other  books  of  the  “  Standard  Series  ”  we  send  free  of  postage. 

The  postage  on  the  bound  volumes  is  75  cents.  All  who  wish  them  sent  by  mail  will  please 
remithhe  amount;  or  if  desired,  we  will  send  by  express.  The  postage  on  the  unbound  volumes 
is  40  cents. 

OFFERS  WITHDRAWN. 

We  have  received  from  our  patrons  a  number  of  letters  containing  complaints  similar  to 
ifae  following 

“I.  K.  Funk  &  Co.:  “ Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn. 

“Dear  Sirs:  *****  I  had  confidence  in  your  firm,  and  so  ordered  through  you 
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Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia  of-Universal  Knowledge,’  expecting  that  it  would  be  sent  at  am 
early  date,”  etc.  “Rev.  P.  Whitten.” 

We  have  also  received  many  letters  complaining  of  the  small  type,  poor  paper,  ill  bind¬ 
ing,  etc.,  of  “  Chambers’s”  and  of  others  of  this  line  of  books — a  number  of  books  having  been 
returned  to  us. 

We  repeat  that  these  books  are  not  of  our  publication ,  and  that  we  are  in  nowise  respon¬ 
sible  for  delay  in  filling  orders,  or  for  defect  in  workmanship.  As  these  complaints  have  become 
so  great  a  source  of  annoyance,  we  have  determined  to  withdraw  wholly  our  offer  to  supply 
this  line  of  books  as  premiums  or  otherwise.  See  page  386,  March  number. 

Subscribers  for  “  Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia,”  who  have  paid  us  in  advance,  will  receive 
the  volumes  as  fast  as  they  are  issued.  We  cannot  say  how  soon  this  will  be;  or,  if  desired,, 
we  will  refund  the  money  for  the  volumes  not  yet  delivered.  This  latter  we  would  much 
prefer. 

How  Clergymen  and  others  are  Helping 

ON  THE 

STANDARD  SERIES, 

CANNOT  YOU  HELP? 

Got  his  Bookseller  to  Order. 

I  received  your  circular  respecting  New  Books  at  low  prices.  Instead  of  ordering  from  you  those 
I  wished,  I  took  the  circular  to  a  leading  bookseller  here  and  explained  the  plan,  getting  him  to  order 
a  supply  through  the  American  News  Company.  They  arrived  two  weeks  ago,  and  are  having  a  large 
sale.  Your  plan  for  supplying  the  masses  with  the  best  modern  books  is  wise  and  benevolent,  and> 
deserves  the  hearty  support  of  all  right-thinking  men.”  “  (Key.)  W.  0.  Bradshaw.” 

“ Peterborough ,  Canada.” 

Preached  on  the  Subject. 

“There  is  no  work  more  important  than  the  dissemination  of  good  literature.  Yesterday  I  preached1 
on  this  subject,  and  exhibited  your  books  in  the  pulpit.”  “J.  T.  Bendeb.” 

"Moniville,  Mass.” 

Will  Recommend  them  from  the  Pulpit. 

“  I  have  a  large  congregation,  representing  a  community  of  great  readers  ;  but  it  is  lamentably  true 
that  much  that  is  read  is  trashy,  if  not  pernicious,  and  I  have  long  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
the  cheapness  of  such  literature  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  its  almost  universal  diffusion.  I  hereby  order 
some  of  your  books.  If  they  are  as  you  describe  them,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  take  them  into  my  pulpit 
and  publicly  recommend  them  to  my  people.”  “Wm.  Stevenson.’* 

“ Rushville ,  III.'* 

What  a  Clergyman  thinks  to  be  the  duty  of  Clergymen. 

“  Every  minister  ought  to  advertise  for  you.”  “  (Rev.)  E.  H.  Roys.’* 

“ Housatonic,  Mass.” 

Told  the  Bookseller. 

“The  three  numbers  of  Standard  Series  to  hand.  They  are  much  superior  to  what  I  expected.  I 
called  the  attention  of  our  principal  bookseller  to  them  immediately,  and  you  will  hear  from  him  to-day.** 

“  Rev.  T.  0.  Edwards.” 

“Wilkcsbarre,  Pa.” 

Adopted  as  Headers  in  the  Schools. 

“I  have  called  the  attention  of  our  School  Committee  and  High-School  teachers  to  your  Standard 
Series,  and  they  are  to  be  adopted  as  readers  id  the  Amesbury  School?.  I  shall  also  try  the  Salisbury 
Schools.”  “John  F.  Johnson,  Bookseller.” 

“ Amesbury ,  Mass.” 

A  Pastoral  Assistant. 

‘‘There  is  too  much  trash  in  circulation.  On  a  railway  train,  a  few  days  ago,  I  asked  the  news-agent 
for  some  of  his  best  reading  matter,  and  he  produced  •  His  Sweet  Little  Wife,’  ‘Jennie’s  First  Love, 
and  other  such  nonsense.  Your  *  John  Ploughman  ’  was  suoh  a  treat  to  me  that  I  can  hardly  wait  untU 
I  can  get  others  of  the  series.  I  handed  ‘  Ploughman  ’  to  a  poor  lady,  too  poor  to  buy  it  in  its  costly 
form.  She  says  I  must  let  her  keep  it.  She  has  been  a  great  gossip.  I  am  sure  this  dose  of  Spurgeon 
will  do  her  good.”  • 

“  Brooklyn ,  N.  IV 
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Gives  Circulars  to  Ms  Friends. 

“  I  am  pleased  with  your  plan  of  publishing  cheap  books.  Pl(  ase  send  me  a  package  of  your  circular® 
that  I  may  give  them: to  my  friends.  I  am  determined  to  make  you  and  your  work  known.” 

“  Thomas  Mukphy,  D.D.” 

“  Philadelphia,  Pa.” 

Put  the  Books  in  Every  Family. 

«I  am  delighted  with  your  plan.  I  intend  to  make  an  effort  to  'put  the  ‘  Life  of  Christ,'  and  the 
« Life  of  St.  Pauly  in  every  family  of  my  congregation.”  “  Rev.  G.  8.  Clevingeb.” 

•'Pike,  N.  F.” 

Commending-" theSStandard  Series  in  Articles  for  the  Press. 

Rev.  Robert  F.  Jackaon,  rector  ‘of  8t.  Paul’s  Church,  Macon,  Ga.,  writes  to  the  Southern  Churchman, 
Richmond,  Va.,  a  hearty  complimentary  article  on  the  cheap  book  movement.  The  following  are  extracts 
from  this  excellent  article  : 

<*  I  write  simply  in  the  interest  of  cheap  and  good  literature.  Though  some  notice  has  been  taken 
of  the  fact  by  newspapers,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known  that  a  real  revolution  in  the  making  and 
selling  of  books  is  now  in  progress. 

«*  Every  clergyman  can  do  a  great  deal  in  spreading  abroad  this  literature  through  his  congregation 
He  can  inform  his  people  of  such  cheap  books — and  surely  this  is  no  derogation  of  his  functions — and  he 
can  hfm self  act  as  an  agent  in  p  rocuring  them.  Many  persons  who  desire  such  things  do  not  wish  to 
take  the  trouble  to  send  a  post  office  order,  but  will  be  williBg  to  hand  the  amount  to  their  rector  or  to 
some  one  named  by  him. 

“  This  surely  is  a  good  cause,  viz.,  the  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  at  popular  prices,  the 
best  books  of  the  day.  Should  not  all  co-operate  in  it  ?  ” 

Many  other  clergymen  and  other  friends  have  written  newspaper  articles  most  highly  recommending 
our  series.  -Will  not  all  who  have  access  to  the  columns  of  papers  help  alongthis  woik? 

Selling  them  to  his  Congregation- 

"  I  am  greatly  interested  in  your  work,  and  have  sold  a  great  number  of  your  books  to  members  of 
my  congregation.  I  regard  this  movement  as  of  great  importance  to  the  public  welfare,  and  will  help  it 
forward  all  I  can.  I  buy  of  a  news-dealer  in  Syracuse.”  “H.  T.  Sell.” 

“  Lysander,  N.  Y.” 

Would  like  to  Start  a  thousand  Men  at  the  Work  of  Selling. 

“  When  I  first  saw  notice  of  your  publications  I  could  not  believe  it  possible.  I  thought  the  postage 
alone  on  'John  Ploughman’  would  be  more  than  twelve  cents.  Now  I  am  asking  myself  what  can  be 
more  wonderful  than  this  answer  to  my  prayers  I  How  often,  when  travelling  by  rail,  have  I  seen  pert 
young  men  or  boys  selling  dime  novels  by  the  score,  when  I  could  not  dispose  of  a  single  good  book! 
Then,  how  I  prayed  that  the  time  would  come  when  good  bocks  could  be  sold  equally  as  cheap!  I  am 
growing  old,  and  know  my  time  to  work  is  drawing  to  a  close.  I  wish  to  go  about  as  colporteur  to  sell 
your  books.  I  would  like  to  start  a  thousand  men  at  it.  I  am  exceedingly  amazed  that  men  of  wealth, 
do  not  at  once  interest  themselves  in  this  great  work.”  ”J.  R.  Haggaed.”' 

‘•McMinnville,  Tenn.” 

Carlyle  Introduced  as  a  Text-Book. 

A  teaoher  writes  s'*  I  have  introduced  Carlyle  in  my  school;  my  scholars  are  reading  from  it.  It 
is  so  cheap  that  they  can  all  buy  it.  In  this  way  they  become  acquainted  with  standard  authors,  and 
learn  to  read  at  the  same  time.” 

Spoken  of  at  Prayer-Meeting. 

A  clergyman  writes  :  “  Last  Wednesday  evening  I  spoke  of  your  great  enterprise,  and,  as  a  result, 

I  enclose  you  money  for  twenty-three  copies  of  •  Manliness  of  Christ.’  ” 

Just  the  Thing  for  Literary  Societies  and  Social  Clubs. 

Many  clergymen  are  encouraging,  in  their  congregations  or  towns,  the  formation  of  literary  socie¬ 
ties  or  circles  for  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  higher  literature.  The  most  practical  plan  whioh  we 
have  seen  tried,  the  following  will  indicate;  It  is  announced  at  the  next  meeting  that  the  subject  will  be 
“  Macaulay on*  is  appointed  to  read  or  extemporize  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  author;  another  to 
give  an  analysis  of  his  style;  the  remainder  to  read  extracts  from  his  Essays  or  other  writings.  In  the 
same  way  Carlyle  and  Thomas  a  Kempis  and  Ruskin  and  Tennyson  are  discussed.  In  twelve  months  it 
will  be  surprising  to  see  what  improvement  has  been  made.  The  Standard  8eries  is  placing  books  within 
the  reach  of  the  humblest,  so  that  every  member  of  the  society  can  buy  something  of  the  writings  of 
the  author  to  be  discussed. 
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THE  STANDARD  SERIES. 

THE  SURPRISE  AND  ENDORSEMENT  OF  NEWSPAPER  MEN. 

Preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Poor. 

We  suppose  that  when  Thomas  a  Kempis  committed  his  famous  meditation  to  parch¬ 
ment  in  the  dimness  and  quiet  of  his  cloister,  it  was  a  labor  of  years  as  well  as  of  love. 
It  was  painfully  elaborated  with  pen  and  pencil,  and  probably  splendidly  illuminated  ;  and 
after  it  was  done  there  was  but  one  in  the  world,  which  it  would  take  a  mediaeval  Lenox  or 
Astor  to  own.  But  here  is  the  work,  in  tens  of  thousands,  at  15  cents  apiece.  It  is 
certainly  an  “Imitation  of  Christ”  to  thus  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor. — Christian  Intel¬ 
ligencer ,  New  York  City. 

A  Marvellous  Feat  in  Publication. 

This,  Farrar’s  Life  of  Christas  one  of  the  most  marvellous  feats  in  publishing,  and 
brings  this  great  work  within  the  reach  of  all  who  may  wish  to  have  it. — Presbyterian 
Bantier,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Canon  Farrar’s  St.  Paul. 

The  work  before  us,  St.  Paul,  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Canon  Farrar’s  method 
•of  giving  the  results  of  his  thorough  study  of  Biblical  subjects.  He  has  read  and  newly 
•translated  for  himself  every  line  bearing  on  his  theme.  His  work  abounds  in  new  readings 
that  give  fresh  life  to  the  narrative,  new  vigor  to  texts  that  by  their  very  familiarity  have, 
as  he  truly  says,  ossified  the  very  organs  of  intelligence.  He  not  only  corrects  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  our  English  Bible,  but  brightens  the  edge  of  expressions  that  time  has  dulled,  and 
reproduces  as  closely  as  possible,  the  exact  form  and  force  of  the  original,  even  in  certain 
roughnesses,  that  have  been  rightly  modified  in  versions  intended  for  public  reading. — 
Transcript,  Portland,  Me. 

Have  Reached  the  Age  of  Cheap  Books. 

Here  on  good  paper,  and  in  large  type,  is  “  Farrar’s  Life  of  St.  Paul”  for  fifty  cents !  We 
suppose  any  clergyman  can  spare  that  sum  and  send  it  for  this  interesting  and  important 
work.  We  have  reached  the  period  of  cheap  books.  .  .  We  have  another  of  thse  cheap 

■works — all  of  the  “Imitation  of  Christ”  for  15  cents — a  book  that  has  been  translated 
by  different  scholars  into  all  languages,  and  has  given  aid  and  solace  and  instruction  to 
many. — Southern  Churchman ,  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Manliness  of  Christ. 

This  work  is  intended  to  show  the  true  courage  and  high-toned  manliness  of  Jesus  as 
a  man,  and  as  an  example  for  us.  The  most  daring  examples  of  manly  courage  are  re¬ 
hearsed,  and  then  Christ’s  manliness  is  compared  with  them  to  show  that  nothing  that  con¬ 
stitutes  true  manhood,  daring  courage,  and  noble  bearing,  was  wanting  in  Jesus — taking 
him  simply  as  a  man.  And  the  lesson  taught  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Christian  char¬ 
acter  contrary  to  the  very  highest  type  of  noble  manhood. — Lutheran  Visitor ,  Pros¬ 
perity,  S.  C. 

Cheapest  and  Best  Extant  for  the  Money. 

We  noticed,  some  time  since,  the  publication  in  the  “  Standard  Series’’  of  several  import¬ 
ant  works,  and  we  would  now  insist  that  the  eight  Macaulay  Essays,  in  this  volume  for  15 
cents,  form  the  cheapest  and  best  thing  extant  for  the  money.  The  man  who  ascends  from 
the  light  trash  of  this  age  to  the  clear  and  serene  heights  of  Macaulay  will  find  himself  in 
a  ew  world  of  thought  and  language,  and  will  wonder  that  he  could  ever  have  contented 
himself  with  “the  husks  which  the  swine  did  eat.”—  Central  Protestant,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Awaiting  the  Decision  of  Time. 

Bookmen  affirm  that  these  works  cannot  be  produced  at  a  profit  at  such  a  price  however 
immense  the  editions  may  be.  Well,  time  will  show.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  it  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  interest  of  publishers  is  to  seek  their  market  among  the  many  rather  than  the 
few,  and  that  their  true  motto  is  the  old  one  of  “small  profits  and  large  sales.” — New  York 
■Christian  Intelligencer. 

Proving  an  Important  Factor  in  Elevating  the  Masses.  T 

The  marvellous  low  prices  at  which  these  works  are  published  commend  them  to  all. 
It  is  feared  that  the  American  people  are  becoming  a  nation  of  newspaper  readers,  neglecting 
books  of  sterling  worth ;  but  if  such  first-class  works  as  these  can  be  successfully  published 
and  sold  as  cheaply  as  the  ten  and  twenty-cent  novel,  they  will  prove  an  important  factor  in 
•elevating  the  tastes  and  thoughts  of  the  masses.  — National  Journal  of  Education^  Boston,  Mass. 
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Insures  the  Reading  of  Valuable  Works. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  plan  of  publishing  a  series  of  standard  books  in  pamphlet 
form  as  novels  have  been  heretofore  produced.  It  insures  a  more  extended  reading  of  valu¬ 
able  works. — Herald  and  Presbyter ,  Cincinnati,  O. 

A  Good  Sign. 

It  is  a  good  sign  when  the  best  books  are  offered  in  this  cheap  form  ;  and  these  are  so 
paged  that  those  of  the  same  class  can  be  bound  together  with  consecutive  paging.  The  paper 
is  good  and  the  letterpress  clear.  —  Union- Argus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Glad  to  See  the  Dime  Novel  Crowded  Aside. 

We  are  glad  to  see  sterling  literature  crowding  aside,  at  the  same  price,  the  trash  of 
the  newspaper  stands.  He  that  runneth  may  read;  or,  at  least,  he  that  rideth  in  cars  may  have 
something  better  than  dime-novels  to  while  away  his  time. — Zion's  Herald ,  Boston,  Mass. 

Marvels  of  Cheapness. 

These  standard  publications  are,  indeed,  marvels  of  cheapness. — Methodist  Recorder , 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

f  These  are  remarkably  cheap  and  good  editions  of  really  valuable  works. — Christian 
Standard,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Knight’s  History  at  a  Price  almost  Ridiculously  out  of  Proportion  to  the  Merits  of 

the  Work. 

Messrs  I.  K.  Funk  &  Co.  issue  an  admirable  series  of  works,  well  printed,  in  quarto  size, 
with  clear  leaded  type,  at  a  price  almost  ridiculously  out  of  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  books 
in  the  series,  or  the  actual  quantity  of  printed  matter.  The  best  example  is  the  latest  issue, 
“  Knight’s  History  of  England,”  in  eight  volumes,  stitched  in  card  manila,  at  $2.40  for  the  set. 
Of  the  work  itself,  which  is  rightly  classed  as  a  “standard,”  it  is  superfluous  to  speak,  further  than 
that  it  is  essentially  “popular”  in  itself,  and  aims  to  give  an  insight  into  the  condition  of  the  people 
at  successive  periods  of  English  history,  and  to  trace  the  rise  of  popular  power.  The  high  price 
at  which  this  book  has  been  issued  has  placed  it  out  of  the  reach  of  thousands,  who,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  present  opportunity  to  place  such  a  valuable  work  on 
their  library  shelves.  “  Knight’s  Popular  History  of  England,”  for  the  first  time,  bids  fair  to  be 
popular  indeed. — Daily  Globe,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOREIGN  AUTHORS  AND  THE  STANDARD  SERIES. 

Certain  publishers  are  persistently  urging  upon  the  press  and  the  public  that  we  are  gravely  wrongiDg 
Canon  Farrar  and  Edwin  Arnold  in  publishing  their  works  in  our  Standard  Series.  The  invocations  of 
these  men  to  the  “  public  conscience,”  in  “the  absence  of  an  international  copyright  law,”  and  their 
appeals  to  readers  to  buy  their,  and  not  our,  editions  of  these  works,  are  somewhat  pathetic.  We  are  sure 
the  press  will  rejoice  with  us  in  witnessing  this  solicitude,  on  the  part  of  American  publishers,  that  jus¬ 
tice  he  done  foreign  authors.  The  time  was  when  such  solicitude  was  not  apparent.  We  trust  it  will 
continue,  deepen  and  spread.  But  these  charges  of  injustice  are  wrongly  directed— utterly  so — when 
aimed  at  us.  As  we  announced  in  our  first  issue,  it  is  our  purpose  to  deal  justly  with  all  foreign  authors. 
And  it  will  be  seen  below  that  the  solicitude  of  our  brother  publishers  lest  we  wrong  the  eminent  authors 
above  named  is  wholly  gratuitous,  not  being  shared  in  the  least  by  the  authors  themselves  : 

“  17  Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster,  S.  W.,  London,  March  12,  1880. 

“  Messrs.  I.  K.  Funk  &  Co.: 

“  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  letter.  Any  acknowledgement,  by  way  of  royalty  on  the  sale  of  my 
books,  in  the  form  issued  by  you,  will  of  course  be  acceptable,  and  the  more  so  because  I  have  scarcely  ever 
received  from  America  even  the  most  trivial  pecuniary  recognition  of  the  sums  gained  by  the  sale  of  my 
books. 

“I  am,  gentlemen,  faithfully  yours,  F.  W.  Farrar.” 

Edwin  Arnold  has  also  written,  thanking  us  heartily  for  having  included  “  The  Light  of  Asia  ”  in  our 
Series.  The  immense  sales  of  the  Standard  Series  have  made  it  necessary  already  for  us  to  send  several 
sums  of  money,  in  the  way  of  royalties,  to  England.  It  affords  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to  successfully 
combat  the  sensational  novel,  which  pays  no  royalty,  and  yet  be  just  to  all  authors. 
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Our  Standard  Series  Cheap  Book  Plan. 

By  printing  books  in  very  large  editions  they  can  be  sold  at  very  low  prices. 

STANDARD  BOOKS  are  high-priced  because  of  the  smallness  of  the  editions  usually- 
published,  and  of  the  cost  of  advertising  them. 

NOVELS  are  being  sold  throughout  the  country  at  prices  so  astonishingly  low  as  to 
drive  the  “weightier”  books  almost  wholly  from  the  markets  patronized  by  the  masses.  Be¬ 
cause  these  books  can  be  bought  for  a  trifle,  the  masses  are  confining  their  reading  to  them 
almost  exclusively:  The  rapid  falling  off  in  the  sales  of  the  better  class  of  books  proves  this. 
If  the  better  books  cannot  be  published  equally  cheap,  and  thus  offset  this  tendency,  the  final 
educational  effect  must  be  most  disastrous. 

But  the  Novel  has  the  advantage  in  the  fact  that  an  appetite  for  light  literature  already 
exists  among  the  millions,  and  hence  it  is  safe  to  publish  very  large  editions  of  such  books — 
nor  need  a  heavy  expense  be  incurred  in  advertising  them. 

If  the  reading  public  will  heartily  second  our  efforts  we  will  continue  to  furnish  Standard 

Books,  in  unabridged  form,  at  prices  as  low  as  novels  are  selling — io  to  30  cents  each _ and 

thus  remove  one  of  the  strong  reasons  which  induce  the  masses  to  purchase  and  read  this 
latter  class  of  books. 

Many  of8> the  Histories,  Commentaries,  Books  of  Science,  etc,,  we  will  agree  to  supply  at 
from  one-third  to  one-tenth  the  present  prices.  Libraries  which  would  now  cost  $200  to  $300 
could  then  be  purchased  for  $25  to  $50. 

Books  of  the  same  class  are  paged  consecutively,  so  that  they  can  be  bound  together 
in  volumes  of  about  600  to  800  pages  each ;  an  index  and  title-page  for  the  entire  class  will 
accompany  the  last  number  of  the  class.  For  example  :  Knight’s  History  forms  a  complete 
class,  and  is  .  paged  consecutively  throughout John  Ploughman”  is  the  first  book  of  class 
“  A  “  The  Manliness  of  Christ”  is  the  second  book  of  the  same  class  ;  while  “  The  Light  of 
Asia”  is  the  first  book  of  class  “  C,”  etc. 

A  single  class  will  contain  some  twenty  books  the  size  of  “  The  Light  of  Asia,”  which 
sold  until  recently  at  $1.50.  At  the  usual  retail  price  these  twenty  books  would  cost  $30.  By 
this  “  Standard  Series”  plan  they  will  cost  but  $3. 

The  type  of  this  series  is  large  and  leaded,  and  the  paper  good,  and  each  number  is 
bound  in  card  manila ,  which  will  keepitfrom  soiling  and  add  much  to  its  attractiveness  and 
durability.  When  a  first-class  book  can  be  purchased  for  the  price  of  a  cigar,  may  we  not 
expect  a  vast  change  for  the  better  in  thereading  of  the  masses  ? 

How  Clergymen  can  Help  Forward  the  Cheap-Book  Movement. 

To  supply  books  at  the  low  prices  of  our  standard  series,  notwithstanding  we  have  the 
full  advantage  of  those  latest  marvels  of  this  inventive  age,  the  steam  type-setting  and 
Distributing  MACHINES,  we  must  publish  in  very  large  editions,  spend  comparatively  lit¬ 
tle  money  in  advertising,  and  cut  down  to  a  reasonable  per  cent,  the  commissions  usually 
paid  middlemen.  Hence  we  are  compelled  to  depend  largely  on  the  active  co-operation  of 
the  reading  public. 

Clergymen,  you  can  help  us  : — 

1.  By  buying  freely  as  your  purse  will  allow,  and  you  have  need,  of  our  books. 

2.  By  sending  for  circulars  for  distribution,  and  handing  them,  with  a  word  of  com¬ 
mendation,  to  your  neighbors. 

3.  By  forming  clubs  to  purchase,  on  the  terms  presented  on  the  first  page  of  this  circular. 

4.  By  calling  the  attention  of  the  employees  in  large  factories  and  stores  to  our  books. 
Tell  the  workmen,  everywhere  you  get  a  chance,  that  they  can  now  buy  the  best  books  ever 
written,  at  the  price,  each,  of  a  cigar,  or  a  glass  of  beer,  and  get  them,  if  possible,  to  form 
clubs  among  themselves. 

5.  By  speaking  of  our  plan  in  Synod  and  Conference  meetings.  One  clergyman  writes 
us  :  “  Send  me  circulars,  and  I  will  give  one  to  every  clergyman  and  lay  delegate  at  our 
Synod.”  Many  clergymen  have  written  us  that  they  have  commended  the  plan  from  their 
pulpits,  deeming  the  supplanting  of  the  sensational  novel  in  the  reading  of  the  young  of 
supreme  importance. 

6.  Those  who  have  access  to  denominational  and  local  papers,  can  greatly  help  forward 
the  plan  by  making  mention  of  it  in  their  newspaper  articles. 

7.  By  getting  proprietors  of  bookstores  and  newstands  to  keep  the  series  on  sale,  to  put 
up  posters  conspicuously,  and  distribute  circulars,  which  we'  freely  supply.  The  trade  can 
order  from  us  direct,  or  through  the  American  News  Co.  and  its  branches. 

Many  ways  of  helping  will  suggest  themselves  to  our  friends. 

The  time  is  ripe  and  auspicious  for  a  strong,  united,  enthusiastic  effort  against  the  per¬ 
nicious  literature  which  is  insinuating  itself  in  almost  all  homes  with  a  more  deadly  effect 
than  the  plagues  of  Egypt. 
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A  Few  Earnest  Words  to  Friends  of  the  Movement. 

The  prices  at  which  standard  books  are  sold  are  exorbitantly  high — too  high  for  the 
masses  to  purchase. 

This  must  be  remedied. 

It  can  be  remedied. 

The  population  of  this  country  is  nearing  fifty  millions.  The  right  education  of  this  vast 
multitude  is  the  gravest  question  of  the  hour,  it  is  vital  to  the  existence  of  the  Republic.  Bad 
books  by  the  millions  are  placed  within  easy  reach.  It  would  be  a  fatal  crime  to  keep  good 
books  out  of  equally  easy  reach. 

We  have  already  demonstrated  that  first-class  books  can  be  published  and  sold  as 
cheaply  as  the  io  and  20  cent  sensational  novel. 

This  we  do  and  are  just  to  the  retail  book  man,  allowing" him  a  fair  profit;  just  to  the 
author,  foreign  and  home,  allowing  a  fair  royalty  on  all  new  books  sold — this  we  do  with 
scrupulous  care. 

And  all  this  we  do  at  a  profit  that  reasonably  rewards  us. 

Then  who  should  object  ? 

We  regret  to  say  that  there  are  large  publishing  houses  who  are  so  shortsighted  as  to 
be  deadly  hostile  to  the  great  movement  in  favor  of  a  cheap  standard  literature — a  movement 
fraughtwith  the  greatest  public  benefits.  They  blame  us  for  the  break  down  in  prices.  We 
are  not  the  cause ;  the  efficient  cause  is  the  public  necessity. 

We  have  been  notified  that  a  “  million  dollars  would  be  spent  to  crush  the  undertaking 
that  they  “  would  publish  every  book  we  would  publish  at  a  still  lower  price,  until  we 
ceased;”  then  they,  of  course,  would  cease  and  up  would  go  the  prices  again,  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  purses  of  the  millions.  We  ask  the  public  as  they  witness  the  expenditure  of 
the  million  dollars  to  remember  the  object.  It  is  a  war  against  the  public  welfare.  Dare  these 
men  undertake  it?  Do  they  imagine  the  public  so  blind  to  their  own  interest  as  to  support 
them  in  such  warfare  ? 

Brother  Publishers,  a  word !  The  people  have  had  a  taste  of  cheap  books,  and  they 
know  that  books  can  be  published  profitably,  and  with  fairness  all  around,  at  these  low 
prices.  You  might  as  well  attempt  to  stem  Niagara  at  the  rapids,  and  turn  if  back  into  Lake 
Erie,  as  attempt  to  stay  the  swift  movement  that  has  fully  set  in  in  favor  of  cheap  standard 
literature. 

The  truth  is  the  prices  of  books  have  been  kept  up  by  a  powerful  monopoly.  We  speak 
advisedly.  Before  we  took  a  single  step  we  counted  the  full  cost  of  the  conflict.  We  knew, 
as  the  sequel  is  proving,  the  public  would  be  with  us.  We  know  we  are  on  the  rights  ide  of 
a  necessity  of  the  age — the  right  education  of  the  masses,  and  hence  the  victory  cannot  be 
doubtful. 

We  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  public. 

Friends,  stand  by  us,  and  you  will  see  books  in  America  as  cheap  as  they  are  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  on  the  Continent — as  they  ought  to  be. 

And  more !  The  day  will  not  be  distant  when  even  the  publishers  of  the  debauching 
literature  of  the  dime  novel  stamp  will  be  forced  by  public  opinion  to  publish  the  better  class 
of  books.  There  are  signs  already  indicative  of  this. 

Keep  the  ball  rolling. 


Boohs  included  in  our  Standard  Series. 

FULLER  DESCRIPTIONS. 

(We  are  adding  rapidly  to  the  list.  Unless  distinctly  stated  otherwise,  every  book  in  this 
Series  is  given  wholly  unabridged.) 

No.  1.— JOHN  PLOUGHMAN’S  TALK?  or,  Plain  Advice  to  Plain 
People. 

By  Charles  H.  Spurgeon.  (Usual  Price  90  cents,)  and 

ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS. 

By  Thomas  Carlyle.  (Usual  Price  50  cents.)  Both,  in  one,  for  12  cents. 

The  famous  book  entitled,  “John  Ploughman’s  Talk,”  by  Spurgeon,  the  great  London  preacher;  written  in 
a  semi-humorous  vein,  but  every  word  is  a  grain  of  gold.  It  has  had  an  immense  sale  in  England  amounting  to 
more  than  300,000  copies.  It  is  quoted  every  where.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  its  24  chapters;—!.  To  the 
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Idle.  2.  On  Religious  Grumblers.  3.  On  the  Preacher’s  Appearance.  4.  On  Good  Nature  and  Firm¬ 
ness.  5.  On  Patience.  6.  On  Gossips.  7.  On  Seizing  Opportunities.  8.  On  Keeping  One’s  Eyes 
Open.  9.  Thoughts  about  Thought.  10.  Faults.  11.  Things  not  Worth  Trying.  12.  Debt.  13.  Home.  14. 
Men  Who  Are  Down.  15.  Hope.  16.  Spending.  17.  A  Good  Word  tor  Wives.  18.  Men  with  Two  Faces.  19. 
Hints  as  to  Thriving.  20.  Tall  Talk.  21.  Things  I  would  not  Choose.  22.  Try.  23.  Monuments.  24.  Very 
Ignorant  People  This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  man  and  woman  in  America.  All  will  be  fasci¬ 
nated  with  the  quaint  style  in  which  it  is  written  and  with  the  genius  of  the  author.  It  will  outweigh  a  million 
of  thePordinary  cheap  novels.  It  has  heretofore  been  issued  in  i6mo  form,  nearly  200  pages,  and  been  selling  at 
about  $1.00.  Bound  in  the  same  volume  is  Thomas  Carlyle’s  celebrated  Edinburgh  address  “  On  the  Choice  of 
Books.”  This  has  been  selling  at  50  cents. 

No.  2.— MANLINESS  OF  CHRIST. 

By  Thomas  Hughes,  Q.  C.,  author  of  “  Tom  Brown's  School-Days,”  etc.  A  new  and  very 
popular  book.  (Usual  price,  $1.)  Price,  10  cents. 

“Thomas  Hughes’  new  book  on  ‘  The  Manliness  of  Christ,’  just  published  in  England,  is  certain  to  prove 
a  popular  book.  As  to  the  way  he  came  to  write  it,  it  is  stated  that  when  Mr.  Hughes  was  considering  what 
would  be  the  best  method  of  conducting  Sunday  afternoon  readings  with  a  class  in  the  Workingmen’s  College,  a 
suggestion  was  made  to  him,  that  a  new  association  should  be  formed  called  the  ‘  Christian  Guild.’  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  members  of  this  guild  must  be  first  of  all  Christians,  but  ‘  se'ected  as  far  as  possible  for  some  act  of 
physical  courage  or  prowess,’  such  as  a  medal  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  for  saving  life  from  drowning,  or  the 
championship  of  the  town,  or  distinguished  in  running,  wrestling,  rowing,  or  other  athletic  exercises.  Such  a 
society  would  attract  the  vigorous  and  energetic  young  men  in  its  district,  and  4  so  by  degrees  give  a  higher  tone 
to  the  sports  and  occupations  which  absorb  the  spare  time  and  energy  of  young  Englishmen.’  While  Mr.  Hughes 
could  not  see  his  way  to  join  this  movement,  he  was  compelled  to  admit  that  the  Christian  character  needed  to  be 
more  prominently  set  forth  in  the  aspect  of  the  truest  manliness.  And  how  else  could  this  be  so  well  portrayed 
as  in  the  light  of  that  divinely  impressive  and  fascinating  4  courage  ’  and  ‘  manliness’  idealized  and  actualized  in 
the  life  of  Christ,  and  through  Him  made  possible  for  all.” 

No  3.— MACAULAY’S  ESSAYS. 

“  Milton,”  “  Dryden,”  “Bunyan,”  “  History,”  “  Samuel  Johnson,”  (two  essays),  “  Athenian 
Orators,”  and  “  Montgomery’s  Poems.”  (The  Essays  on  Milton,  Bunyan  and  Johnson 
are  included  in  the  Chautauqua  Series.)  (Usual  price,  $i.)  Price,  15  cents. 

These  essays  rank  among  the  finest  writing  in  the  English  language. 

No.  4. — LIGHT  OF  ASIA ;  or,  The  Great  Renunciation, 

Being  the  Life  and  Teaching  of  Gautama,  Prince  of  India  and  Founder  of  Buddhism,  told 
in  verse  by  an  Indian  Buddhist.  (Usual  price,  $1.50.)  By  Edwin  Arnold.  This 
is  a  new  and  very  remarkable  poem.  Price,  15  cents. 

From  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. — It  is  a  work  of  greAt  beauty.  It  tells  a  story  of  intense  interest,  which 
never  flags  for  a  moment  ;  its  descriptions  are  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  master  with  the  eye  of  a  poet  and  the 
familiarity  of  an  expert  with  the  objects  described  ;  its  tone  is  so  lofty  that  there  is  nothing  with  which  to  com¬ 
pare  it  but  the  New  Testament  ;  it  is  full  of  variety,  now  picturesque,  now  pathetic,  now  rising  into  the  noblest 
realms  of  thought  and  aspiration  ;  it  finds  language  penetrating,  fluent,  elevated,  impassioned,  musical  always,  to 
clothe  its  varied  thoughts  and  sentiments. 

From  the  Nevo  York  Tribune. — Mr.  Arnold  has  constructed  a  poem,  which  for  affluence  of  imagination, 
plendor  of  diction,  and  virile  descriptive  power,  will  not  be  matched  among  the  most  remarkable  productions  in 
t  he  literature  of  the  day. 

From  Rev.  Wm.  IF.  Channing,  London. — “The  Light  of  Asia  *’  is  a  poem  in  which  the  effort  is  made  to 
bring  before  our  modem  age,  in  the  Western  World,  that  sublime  embodiment  of  the  finest  genius  of  the  Orient 
in  its  prime,  whom  we  call  Buddha  ,  in  living  form,  and  to  sketch  this  outline  of  his  speculative  and  ethical  systems 
in  vivid  pictorial  representation.  And  marvellously  successful  has  the  effort  of  the  poet  proved. 

No.  5.— IMITATION  OF  CHRIST. 

By  Thomas  a  Kempis.  (Usual  price,  $i.)  Price,  15  cents. 

Says  Canon  Farrar  :  “  Among  religious  books  confessedly  human,  the  *  Imitation  ofChrist’  stands  for  dif¬ 
fusion  and  popularity  alone,  and  unparelleled.  Nearest  to  it  is  the  4  Pilgrim’s  Progress  but  the  Pilgrim’s  Pro¬ 
gress  owes  no  little  of  the  spell  which  it  has  exercised  to  the  potent  interest  of  its  allegory,  and  yet  even  with 
this  a  id,  it  has  never  attained  to  the  same  astonishing  pre-eminence.  *  *  The  sweetest  and  humblest  of  books/’ 

H.  W.  Beecher  says  :  “  Different  authors  produce  different  effects  upon  my  mind.  Among  those  which  I 
frequently  read  is  Thomas  a  Kempis’  "Imitation  of  Christ’  which  I  keep  within  reach  of  my  hands, 
both  upstairs  and  down.  The  frets  and  cares  of  life  are  apt  to  keep  the  lower  section  of  the  brain  perturbed,  and 
when  you  want  to  go  to  work  on  anything  you  are  apt  to  cariy  trouble  with  you.  There  is  an  under-swell  of 
discontent  and  unhappiness  in  you  which  unfits  for  the  work  which  you  want  to  do,  and  some  authors  have  the 
pecul  iar  quality  of  lifting  you  out  of  that  into  a  serene  and  happy  state.” 

Nos.  6  and  7.-LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

By  Canon  Farrar.  Without  Notes.  The  Contents  and  the  Comprehensive  Index  in  full. 

Issued  in  two  parts.  (Usual  price,  $2.50.)  Price  per  part,  25  cents. 

This  is  the  most  popular  “  Life  of  Christ”  which  has  been  written  since  the  Gospels  were  closed.  Nearly 
300,000  copies  have  been  sold.  It  should  be  in  every  family.  This  Life,  and  the  companion  ^one  of  St.  Paul, 
are  of  great  value  to  the  Sabbath-school  teacher  and  all  lovers  of  the  Bible. 
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No.  8. -CARLYLE’S  ESSAYS. 

“  Goethe,”  “  Bums,”  “  Luther’s  Psalm,”  “Schiller,”  “  Memoirs  of  Mirabeau.”  (Usual  pri  ce 
$i.)  Price,  20  cents.  * 

These  essays  need  no  commendation.  They  are  known  and  admired  the  world  over. 

No.  9.— LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  ST.  PAUL. 

By  Canon  Farrar.  This  is  one  of  the  ablest  works  of  the  past  decade.  Like  the  cele^ 
brated  life  of  Christ  by  the  same  author,  this  Life  of  St.  Paul  throws  a  flood  of  light  over 
portions  of  the  Scripture.  Without  notes.  Comprehensive  contents  and  index  complete; 
issued  in  two  parts;  price,  per  part,  25  cents. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Observer  :  “This  Life  of  Paul  will  be  read  with  just  as  much  avidity  as  il  Messrs.  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  and  many  others,  had  not  given  us  admirable  helps  in  following  the  footsteps  of  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

“In  giving  the  results  of  diligent  research,  with  great  charms  of  style  and  pictorial  power,  Dr.  Farrar  is  a 
master.” 

From  Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler  :  “Paul  becomes  a  wonderfully  real  personage  as  he  moves  across  Farrar’s 
vivid  pages.  Rembrandt  never  made  a  portrait  stand  out  more  sharply  from  the  canvas. 

Many  a  winter  evening  will  be  made  the  brighter  by  its  picturesque  pages.  Many  a  minister  will  rejoice 
over  it  as  one  who  has  found  great  spoil.” 

From  the  Boston  Congregatioiialist :  “  We  think  that  few  will  deny  this  to  be  probably  the  most  interesting 
life  of  Paul  ever  published.” 


No.  11. — SELF-CULTURE.  Intellectual,  Physical  and  Moral. 

By  John  Stuart  Blackie.  Professor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  (Usual  price,  $i.) 
This  is  a  very  valuable  book.  Price,  io  cents. 

Nos.  12  19.— KNIGHT’S  CELEBRATED  POPULAR  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND. 

Notes,  Appendix,  and  Letterpress  complete  in  eight  parts.  Price  per  part,  30  cents,  or  in 
two  large  volumes  bound  in  cloth,  $2. go.  (Former  price,  $18.) 

P.  C.  Bliss,  in  Johnson’s  Cyclopsedia,  pronounces  this  history  the  greatest  original  work  of  Charles 
Knight. 

Allibonh  says :  “  Having  long  earnestly  desired  the  appearance  of  a  complete  History  of  England  and  of  the 
English— of  the  people  as  well  as  of  their  kings — of  the  customs  of  the  fireside,  as  well  as  the  intrigues  of  the 
court — we  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  accomplishment  of  our  wish  in  the  ‘  History  of  England’  by  Charles 
Knight,  one  of  the  first  literary  benefactors  of  his  age.” 

Said  Lord  Brougham  :  “  Nothing  has  ever  appeared  superior,  if  anything  has  been  published  equal,  to  the 
account  of  the  state  of  commerce,  government  and  society,  at  different  periods.” 

“  The  very  thing  required  by  the  popular  taste  of  the  day.” — Edinburgh  Reviezu. 

“The  best  history  of  England  for  the  general  reader  is  Knight’s  Popular  History ,  For  a  single  history 
which  may  serve  for  constant  use  and  reference  in  the  library,  or  for  freq  tent  reading,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to 
every  other.” — Noah  Porter ,  D.D.,  LL.  D. 

“  The  best  history  extant,  not  only  for,  but  also  of,  the  people.” — All  the  Year  Round. 

4‘  The  last  and  greatest  literary  work  of  his  life.  This  history  will  remain,  for  many  a  long  day,  a  standard 
work.” — London  Times. 

“  This  work  is  the  very  best  history  of  England  that  we  possess.” — London  Standard. 

Our  conditional  offer  to  publish  Knight’s  Popular  History  of  England  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to  justify  publication  at  the  prices  named  in 
the  original  offer.  Designate  the  style  of  binding  wished. 

STYLES  OP  BINDING  AND  PRICES. 


Bound  in  card  manila,  each  volume  separately,  eight  volumes  complete . $2  40 

In  this  form  each  volume  is  very  convenient  for  handling  and  reference — 
containing  each  about  160  pages. 

Bound  handsomely  and  substantially  in  cloth,  in  two  vols.,  about  700  pages  each. 

Price  for  both .  2  90 

(We  would  recommend  the  two-volume  form  as  preferable  to  the  one  or  four-volume  form.) 

Same  in  onevol.,  cloth .  2  90 

In  one  large  vol.,  sheep .  3  75 

Same  in  two  vols .  5  00 

In  French  Imitation  of  Morocco,  one  large  vol .  3  75 

The  same  in  two  vols .  5  50 


We  congratulate  the  public  and  ourselves  on  the  successful  completion  of  this 
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undertaking.  The  rise  of  three  cents  per  pound  on  book  paper  since  our  first  an¬ 
nouncement  of  prices  has  added  over  $3,000  to  the  cost  of  bringing  out  this  work  in  the 
excellent  style  we  have  advertised.  The  only  way  we  could  make  good  this  discrepancy 
was  to  count  on  much  larger  sales  and  publish  accordingly. 

LET  IT  BE  REMEMBERED — That  our  edition  of  Knight’s  History  is  not  a 
hastily  and  imperfectly  printed  one  like  many  cheap  books  on  the  market.  There  is  a 
cheap  edition  of  Knight’s  now  before  the  public,  in  a  single  volume  of  which  we 
notice  eight  entire  chapters  left  out  of  the  contents  and  many  important  errors  in  the  text. 
Nor  have  we  cheapened  the  work  by  using  thin,  cheap  paper,  and  printing  from 
"second-hand”  worn  electrotypes.  We  print  from  new  type,  setup  wholly  for  this  work, 
and  use  the  same  quality  of  paper  that  we  use  in  “  John  Ploughman”  and  other  books 
of  our  Standard  Sories.  No  American  reprint  will  compare  with  this  edition.  Our 
friends  can  safely  commend  it. 

Subscribers  will  please  comply  with  their  agreement  by  forwarding  at  once  the 
price  of  the  work. 

See  what  is  said  about  postage  on  another  page. 

THE  PRICE  TO  BE  ADVANCED. 

Owing  to  the  enor  mous  advance  in  paper,  we  will  be  compelled  to  increase  the  price  of  this 
work  O  NE -SIXTH  as  soon  as  the  first  edition  is  exhausted .  I  hose  who  wish  the  work  at  the 
above  price  should  order  at  once. 


LATER  ISSUES. 

Nos.  20  and  21.—  LETTERS  TO  WORKMEN  AND  LABORERS— 
Fors  Clavigera. 

By  John  Ruskin.  These  letters  are  full  of  quaint  Ruskinian  advice  to  all  sorts  of  labor¬ 
ers — whether  .they  work  with  hand  or  brain.  (Usual  price  $2.00.)  In  two  parts. 
Price,  per  part,  15  cents. 

The  assault  on  communistic  ideas  is  vigorous,  although  the  standpoint  is  monarchical.  The  placing  of  these 
books  in  the  hands  of  the  masses  is  timely. 

Of  Ruskin,  says  Charlotte  Bronte  : 

“  Mr.  Ruskin  seems  to  me  one  of  the  few  genuine  writers,  as  distinguished  from  bookmakers,  of  this  age. 
*  *  He  writes  like  a  consecrated  priest  of  the  Abstract  and  the  Ideal.” 

Says  Fraser's  Magazine  : 

“  Unquestionably  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  this — may  we  not  say  of  any? — age,  is  Mr.  Ruskin. 
He  is,  if  you  like,  not  seldom  dogmatic,  self-contradictory,  conceited,  arrogant  and  absurd;  but  he  is  a  great 
and  wonderful  writer.” 

The  Westminster  Review ,  warmly  commending  Ruskin’s  writings  for  their  earnestness,  says: 

“Even  error,  eloquently  advocated  with  the  honest  conviction  that  it  is  truth,  is  better  than  truth  coldly 
believed  and  languidly  proclaimed.” 

No.  22.— IDYLS  OF  THE  KING. 

By  Alfred  Tennyson,  Poet-Laureate  of  England.  Price,  20  cents. 

Tennyson  has  never  written  anything  more  exquisitely  beautiful  than  these  Idyls.  They  are  arranged  In 
this  publication  in  the  order  designed  by  the  poet. 

No.  23.— HOWLAND  HILL. — His  Life,  Anecdotes,  and  Pulpit  Sayings. 

By  Vernon  J.  Charleswortii,  with  introduction  by  Rev.  Charles  IT.  Spurgeon.  Price, 
15  cents. 

This  is  the  first  American  reprint  of  this  interesting  and  valuable  book.  It  is  very  popular  in  England. 

No.  24.— TOWN  GEOLOGY. 

By  Charles  Kingsley.  This  book  is  written  in  Canon  Kingsley’s  inimitable  style.  It 
treats  of :  I.  The  Soil  of  the  Field.  II.  The  Pebbles  in  the  Street.  III.  The  Stones 
in  the  Wall.  IV.  The  Coal  in  the  Fire.  V.  The  Lime  in  the  Mortar.  VI.  The  Slate 
on  the  Roof.  (Usual  Price,  $1.50.)  Price,  15  cents. 
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OUTDOOR  LIFE  IN  EUROPE, 

BY  REV.  EDWARD  P.  THWING, 

Author  of  Handbook  of  Illustrations,”  “Vocal  Culture,”  etc. 

This  new  volume  is  full  of  novel  interest,  describing  in  a  series  of  brilliant  word-pictures  out-door  life  abroad, 
rom  the  Hebrides  to  Venice,  including  sketches  of  people  and  places,  and  street  scenes  in  Ireland,  Wales,  Scot¬ 
land,  England,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Italy.  The  whole  will  be  illustrated  by 
engravings  and  etchings,  and  contain  a  full  index.  Competent  critics  who  have  examined  the  work  in  sheets 
pronounce  it  most  piquant  and  vivid  in  style,  and  truthful  in  delineation.  “ Bright ,  breezy  and  beautiful .” 

The  above  new  book  by  Prof.  Thwing  will  soon  be  issued  in  our  Standard  Series,  price  aoc. 


What  is  Thought  of  ot  this  New  Plan  of  Book  Publication. 

A  Magnificent  Treasury. — We  want  the  public  to  know  and  encourage  these  enterprising 
publishers  in  their  efforts  to  furnish  the  very  best  reading  at  the  cheapest  price.  These  are  even  ele¬ 
gantly  gotten  up,  and  when  bound  together  in  volumes  will  be  a  magnificent  treasury  of  truly  standard 
literature  —  Christian  Intellgencer,  New  York. 

Surprised  at  tile  Quality  and  Quantity  for  tile  Money.— Never  before  have  we  seen 
so  much  and  so  good  for  the  money,  The  mechanical  execution  is  equal  to  the  design,  and  we  reoom- 
mend  every  reader,  larking  these  standard  works,  to  take  them  and  keep  them  carefully  »nd  get  them 
bound.  We  never  saw  a  literary  enterprise  which  better  deserved  support,  and  we  congratulate  the 
publishers  on  the  pluck  of  their  undertaking,  and  wish  them  every  success. — The  Quebec  ( Canada ) 
Mercury. 

Make  the  Good  as  Cheap  as  the  Bad. — It  has  been  the  shame  of  our  age  that  light  literature 
has  been  offered  to  the  public  at  such  low  rates  that  everyoody  could  afford  to  buy  novels.  Beginning 
with  the  famous  dime  novels,  the  series  has  gone  on,  and,  under  different  names,  about  all  the  trash 
written  has  been  offered  at  cheap  rates.  The  book  worth  reading  remained  on  the  shelves,  for  it  was 
from  one  to  five  dollars,  and  beyond  the  average  purse.  .  .  .  All  can  now  own  valuable  works.  Let 

our  readers  watch  the  series,  buy  them,  and  so  help  an  honest  effort  to  make  the  good  as  cheap  as  the 
bad. — Independent  Methodist.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprightly  as  anything  Spurgeon  has  Written.— This  series  is  intended  to  furnish 
standard  works,  in  the  best  type  and  paper,  at  a  mere  nominal  cost.  The  first  number,  just  to 
hand,  “John  Ploughman’s  Talk,’  is  as  sprightly  as  anything  Spurgeon  has  written;  and  of  all  cheap 
issues  of  this  book  this  takes  the  lead  in  the  quality  of  paper,  while  the  type  is  c:ear  and  perfect. — na¬ 
tional  Baptist,  Philadelphia. 

Good  Books  at  very  Low  Prices. — They  publish  solid,  good  books  at  one-tenth  their  former 
prices.  The  aim  of  the  series  is  to  supplant  the  sensational  novel,  and  it  has  the  approval  of  many 
prominent  men.  The  books  should  meet  a  wide  sale. — New  York  Independent. 

A  Praiseworthy  Attempt  to  Supplant  Wretched  Trash . — “  The  Manliness  ef  Christ” 
is  a  capital  reprint  of  a  book  which  was  published  in  England  a  few  months  age  at  $1.00  or  more,  and 
here  we  have  the  whole  of  it  in  very  clear  and  beautiful  type  and  on  good  paper  for  the  trifling  sum  of 
ten  cents.  This  is  a  praiseworthy  effort  to  supplant  the  wretched  trash  with  which  the  land  is  flooded, 
by  publishing  at  low  cost  books  which  will  instruct  and  elevate. — The  Evangelical  Churchman,  Toropto, 
Canada. 

Macaulay’s  Essays  at  Two  Cents  Each  I — These  books  are  neatly,  clearly  printed  vol¬ 
umes  of  excellent  type  and  handy  form,  and  they  cost  only  ten  to  twenty-five  cents  each,  according  to 
size;  yet  they  give  us  really  standard  literature  at  that  price.  .  .  .  In  No.  3  we  have  Macaulay's 
Essays,  in  permanent  form  for  two  cents  an  essay! — The  Courant,  Hartford ,  Conn. 

Beautiful  Print  and  Good  Paper  at  Wonderfully  Low  Prices.  Such  a  series  of 
reprints  should  have  immense  circulation. — Chicago  Advance. 

Correcting  the  Vitiated  Taste. — This  plan  is  certainly  commendable,  and  is  endorsed  by  the 
leading  men  of  the  church.  It  will  place  sound  literature  upon  a  level  as  to  price  with  the  worthless 
novel,  which  now  floods  the  country  and  is  vitiating  the  taste  of  the  mass  of  young  readers. — St.  Louis 
Evangelist. 

Good  Beading  Matter  at  the  price  paid  for  trash, — Pacific  Churchman,  San  Francisco. 

Shonld  he  in  every  family. — Macaulay’s  E-  says  may  now  be  in  the  possession  of  any  one  who 
cares  to  have  these  treasures  of  modern  literature.  The  type  and  paper  are  good,  and  we  congratulate 
the  publishers  on  the  success  of  their  undertaking.  This  series  should  be  in  every  family .— Zion's  Ad¬ 
vocate,  Portland ,  Me. 

No  longer  an  experiment. — This  is  an  effort  to  furnish  cheap  literature  for  the  people,  that 
ought  to  command  an  extensive  support.  It  is  an  experiment  in  publishing  standard  books  at  the  prices 
of  cheap  novels. — National  Presbyterian,  Louisville,  By. 

The  cheapness  perplexing  a  Canadian  editor. — We  find  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  the  publishers  can  afford  to  issue  these  books  at  such  low  prices. — Sherbrooke  Gazette,  Canada. 

Books  of  a  high  order. — This  series  contains  books  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  The  type  is  large 
and  the  impression  neat,  and  the  numbers  are  issued  in  a  stout  card  manila  paper  cover. — Sunday-School 
Times ,  Phil ad  Ipkia. 

Excellently  printed.— The  Standard  Series,  the  latest  addition  to  this  excellent  89ries,  are  Man¬ 
liness  of  Oh-ist,  bv  Thomas  Hughes,  and  Macaulay’s  Essays.  They  are  excellently  printed,  and  are  in 
good  style. — Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

Worthy  of  all  commendation  and  patronage. — The  Vermont  Chronicle. 

The  devil  not  to  be  allowed  a  monopoly. — The  Church  is  not  disposed  to  let  the  devil 
•monopolize  the  business  of  feeding  those  hungry  for  reading  matter. — Daily  Journal,  Jacksonville,  IU. 

The  poorest  may  buy  the  best.— This  plan  will  enable  all  classes  of  readers  to  buy  the  very 
best  reading  The  print  and  paper  are  good,  and  are  in  convenient  form  for  handling  and  preserving. — 
Church  Union,  New  York. 
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Marvellous. — These  are  days  of  marvellous  things  in  book  publishing.  We  hope  this  new  enter* 
prise  will  succeed  in  supplanting  the  vile,  filthy  and  trashy  books  of  the  day  by  books  elevating  and 
purifying  in  their  character  and  influence. — The  Lutheran  Evangelist,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

The  Standard  Series  needed  in  the  South. — We  need  such  publications  in  the  South  Just 
now.  Our  young  people  are  reading  more  than  ever  they  did  before.  As  official  editor  of  our  Sunday 
school  literature,  I  represent  400,000  readers.  I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  issue  a  cheap,  pure  literature. 
—  W.  6.  E.  Cunningham,  D .  IK.  Southern  Methodist  Publishing  House,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Best  literature  in  Cheapest  form  Benia  nded  by  the  Times.— Your  plan  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  most  valuable  books  such  as  histories,  scientific  works,  etc.,  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  the 
people,  should  raise  you  to  the  dignity  of  public  benefactors.  The  best  literature  in  its  cheapest  form 
is  what  our  times  demand. — Rev.  D.  C.  Hughes,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Even  the  Poorest  can  have  a  Library. — You  deserve  the  lasting  gratitude  of  all  English- 
speaking  Christians  in  your  efforts  to  improve  the  pulpit  ministrations,  and  the  cheapening  of  standard 
books,  so  that,  by  being  placed  at  a  merely  nominal  price,  even  the  poorest  can  have  a  library.  Suppose 
you  issue  a  small  prospectus  of  your  standard  books,  to  be  scattered  as  leaflets  of  information  in  our 
congregations. — Rev.  William  Kepler,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Meets  a  Pressing  YVant  among  Students — You  have  struck  upon  a  happy  idea  in  your 
“  Standard  Series.”  That  is  just  the  thing  to  meet  a  pressing  want  among  students,  an  d  1  have  no  doubt 
but  that  you  will  find  heai  ty  co-operation  and  God -speed  from  aril  the  college  professors  and  school  teach¬ 
ers  all  over  the  land.  I  will  pay  for  anj  thing  in  this  line  you  will  mail  to  me,  and  recommend  them  to 
students. —  IF.  H.  Wynn,  Ph.D..  Prof.  Eng.  Lit.  State  Agricultural  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Highly  Commendable. — Your  letter  in  reference  to  a  cheap  library  is  received.  The  object  Is 
highly  commendable,  etc. — Bishop  Simpson,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Likes  the  Plan. — I  like  your  plan  of  publishing  Standard  Books  at  equally  low  rates  with  the 
Seaside  and  other  libraries,  etc. — William  M.  Taylob,  D.D. 

A  wish  realized.— I  have  long  wished  that  some  publisher  would  do  what  you  now  propose  to 
do. — J.  P.  Newman,  D.D. 

I  sympathize  with  the  project.— J.  H.  Rylance,  D.D. 

Public  Taste  for  Reading  Diseased.— Your  plan  is  good,  decidedly  good.  The  present 
public  taste  for  reading  is  positively  diseased,  vitiated,  etc.— A.  C.  Wedekind,  D.D. 

The  idea  a  gcol  one.— I  like  exceedingly  your  idea  of  publishing  cheap  editions  of  standard 
works.— Jas.  M.  Ludlow,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Heartily  approved. — Your  plan  of  furnishing  the  works  named  so  cheaply  Is  worthy  of  com¬ 
mendation.  X  heartily  approve  it.— S.  V.  Leech,  D.D.,  Frederick,  Md. 

From  the  Friend  of  Strangers  — I  have  read  your  plan  for  publishing  Standard  Works 
Cheaply,  and  approve  of  it.— Chas.  F.  Deems,  D.D,,  LL.D.,  New  York  City. 


$25  FOR  THE  BEST  TOPICAL  SERMON. 

$25.00  will  be  given  by  us  for  the  best  “  Topical  ”  Sermon  in  full  sent  us  by  July  1st,  on 
the  theme  of  Thomas  Hughes’  book,  THE  MANLINESS  OF  CHRIST. — Text,  John  xviii : 
4,  5.  “Jesus  therefore  knowing  all  things  that  should  come  upon  Him,  went  forth  and  said 
unto  them,  Whom  seek  ye?  They  answered  Him,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Jesus  saith  unto  them, 
I  am  He.’’ 

Subscriptions  for  the  vear,  $2.50.  For  the  Present  to  Clergymen  and  Theologi- 
cal  Students,  $2,  it  paid  strictly  in  advance.  Send  25  cents  for  a  sample 
copy,  or  $2  for  a  year’s  subscription  NOW. 

To  a  Club  of  three  clergymen,  only  one  of  whom  now  a  subscriber,  we  will  send  the 
Monthly  for  one  year  on  receipt  of  $5.25. 


To  Our  I*atrOUS  :  All  remittances  of  one  dollar  or  more  are  acknowledged  cn  the  day  of  receipt  at 
our  office.  We  receive  a  number  of  defective  letters,  some  without  signature,  some  without  Post-office  address* 
Some  time  ago  the  third  letter  from  the  same  man  came  to  hand  complaining  bitterly  because  he  had  received  no 
reply  to  his  previous  letters.  Not  one  of  the  three  contained  the  slightest  clue  to  his  name. 

Those  who  order  the  “  Standard  Series  ”  must  be  patient.  Our  printers  are  working  day  and  night  to  fill 
orders,  but  with  several  of  the  numbers  they  have  not  been  able  to  make  the  supply  equal  the  demand.  All 
orders  are  filled  in  turn.  Be  patient. 

Write  plainly  and  to  the  point.  Our  mails  are  very  large,  amounting  to  nearly  one  thousand  letters  in  a 
single  day.  To  read  and  attend  to  these  letters  requires  a  great  many  clerks  and  no  little  time.  Our  patrons  will 
help  themselves  and  save  our  clerical  force  much  trouble  by  writing  plainly  and  to  the  point.  If  you  write  a 
letter  in  reference  to  something  that  was  in  a  previous  letter,  repeat  what  you  wrote  in  the  first  letter.  Always 
keep  a  copy  of  your  order. 


HOW  TO  FORWARD  MONEY. 

Send  money  by  post-office  money-order,  registered  letter,  or  draft  on  New  York,  made  payable  to  I.  K. 
Funk  &  Co.  In  sendiog  by  money-order  or  draft  you  will  be  secure  against  loss.  Please  see  that  the  post¬ 
master  gets  our  firm  name,  I.  K.  Funk  &  Co.,  correct,  if  you  send  by  post-office  order. 

Postage  Stamps  (U.  S.)  for  fractions  of  a  dollar  received,  one  and  twc-cent  stamps  preferred.  Do 
n't  wet  or  stick  the  stamps.  Canada  stamps  received  only  at  12  per  cent,  discount.  Canadian  currency  received 
at  par. 

I.  K.  FUNK  A  CO., 

10  &  12  Dey  St.,  New  York. 


Address 
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Practical  Tests  of  the  Great  l/atue  of  The  Marvel  Copyist 
to  Clergymen  and  Others. 

ITS  WONDERFUL  SUCCESS. 


The  Special  Offer  extended  to  a  second  1,000  Clergymen. 

A  full  description  of  this  marvellously  simple  and  useful  invention  is  given  in  our 
January  number.  Every  clergyman  who  has  not  ordered  one  should  do  so  if  he  can 
possibly  afford  it. 

We  have  received  the  most  enthusiastic  letters  from  those  who  have  purchased  the 
Marvel  Copyist.  To  publish  all  these  letters  would  fill  our  entire  Monthly. 

The  following  will  indicate  a  few  of  the 

MANY  USES 

to  which  it  is  being  applied  by  clergymen,  and  others,  who  have  purchased  the  COPYIST: 

Rev.  Geo.  C.  Wilding,  Sec.  of  the  W.  Va.  Conference,  and  pastor  of  the  Thomson  M.  E.  Church,  Wheeling, 
Va.,  sends  us  the  following  Class-Meeting  notice  which  he  wrote  with  a  pen  on  a  half-sheet,  letter  size,  and  copied 
neatly  on  the  Marvel  Copyist,  so  that  he  was  able  to  send  a  copy  to  each  member  of  his  church,  thus  saving  the 
expense  of  printing  or  much  time  in  writing  : 

“  THOMSON  M.  E.  CHURCH. 

“Believing  the  Class-Meeting  to  be  an  important  feature  of  Methodism,  it  is  the  custom  of  our  Official  Board  to 
assign  members  to  Classes  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  unite  with  cur  church.  We  give  below  the  number  of 
the  Class,  name  of  the  Leader  and  the  hour  of  meeting.  Please  write  your  name  opposite  the  Class  you  desire  to  be 
connected  with,  and  return  this  to  your  pastor  : 

No.  Leader.  Hour  of  Meeting.  Sign  Name  below. 

1.  E.  J.  Stone . Sabbath,  3^  p.  m. 

2.  John  Herron .  “  9K  a.  m. 

3.  Pastor . Friday,  2 yz  p.  m. 

4.  H.  P.  McGregor . Sabbath,  9%  a.  m. 

5.  W.  R.  Donaldson . - .  “  3J4  p.  m. 

6.  Wm.  Wincher .  . . Saturday, 7^  p.  m.” 

Mr.  Wilding  in  his  letter  says  :  “  Your  improved  Marvel  Copyist  is  ‘  a  thing  of  beauty,’  and,  to  a  minister, 
*  a  joy  forever.’  The  registering  tank  is  a  solid  improvement.” 

Rev.  C.  H.  Smith,  Redwood,  Cal.,  sends  a  neat  “  Happy  New  Year’s”  card,  which  we  presume  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  children  in  his  Sabbath-school. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Fitch.  Canal,  Dover,  O.,  sends  us  six  pages  of  original  Sheet  Music,  piano  music  size,  which  he 
has  finely  reproduced  on  the  Copyist. 

A  Professor  in  Hartwich  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  a  Synoptical  Table  of  the  Conjugations  in  Latin,  prepared 
for  the  class-room,  which  he  was  enabled,  through  the  Copyist,  by  once  writing,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  each 
student. 

Geo.  W.  Carleton,  a  lawyer  cf  Grayon,  Mo.,  writes  us  :  “  Your  Marvel  Copyist  is  all  its  name  implies. 
The  first  experiment  I  tried,  was  to  print  three  dozen  administrator’s  notices.  Then  I  tried  general  warranty 
deeds.  I  copied  also  thirty-six  of  those.  It  is  the  greatest  Copyist  I  ever  saw.  It  beats  electric  pen,  Papyro- 
graph,  or  any  other  manifold  Copyist  I  ever  heard  of.” 

Rev.  W.  P.  Shaw,  West  Liberty,  Pa.,  writes  :  “  I  find  the  Copyist  all  that  I  expected,  and  more.  It  is  truly 
a  marvel,  and  meets  my  present  need  in  preparing  lesson  questions  for  the  Normal  S.  S.  Class,  in  such  a  way  that  I 
could  not  do  without  it.” 

Rev.  W.  A.  Yingling,  Perrysburg,  0.,  has  sent  us  another  batch  of  Sabbath-school  papers  written  with  a 
pen,  artistically  illustrated  and  copied.  He  says:  “The  children  are  highly  pleased  with  these  papers.  It 
brings  us  a  number  of  new  scholars,  and  well  pays  for  the  time  expended  each  week.’* 

In  a  second  letter  he  writes  :  “  Your  improved  Copyist  is  a  beauty,  and  is  far  superior  to  the  old  one.” 

Rev.  C.  F.  Creighton,  Jackson,  O.,  sends  us  a  letter  copied  on  the  Copyist,  which  gives  notice  of  a  meeting 
of  the  Young  People’s  Association,  in  his  church.  Notices  of  various  meetings  can  thus  be  prepared,  at  no  ex¬ 
pense  for  printing. 

Rev.F.  L.  Hiller,  Wyoming,  Pa.,  sends  us  a  written  copy  of  resolutions  which  were  passed  by  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  which  he  desired  to  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  members.  These  he  wrote  out  with  the  prepared 
ink  and — but  we  will  quote  his  language:  4  ‘  I  have  written  and  copied  100  circulars  of  two  closely  written  pages  of 
note-paper.  I  have  been  using  a  No.  3  Columbian  self-inking  printing  press.  Save  for  a  large  number  of  copies, 
I  much  prefer  the  Copyist.  I  made  the  copies  nearly  as  fast  as  I  could  have  run  them  oft  on  the  press,  and  saved 
all  the  type-setting  and  other  work  incident  to  printing.  The  Copyist  will  save  me  a  large  amount  of  time  and 
work.” 


ENTHUSIASTIC  FRIENDS  OF  THE  COPYIST. 

Rev.  D.  J.  Starr,  York  St.,  M.  E.  Church,  Cincinnati,  O.,  writes :  “  Enclosed  find  $57.10  for  Marvel  Copy¬ 
ists.  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying,  after  having  compared  your  Copyists  with  a  number  of  others,  and  having 
twenty-five  personal  friends  who  have  purchased  and  are  using  it,  that  it  is  altogether  the  best  in  the  market.” 
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Rev.  J.  W.  Douglass,  Albion,  Pa.,  writes  :  “  Copyist  received.  My  suspense  of  fear  that  itshould  be  a  hum¬ 
bug  has  been  all  dispelled.  From  what  I  saw  of  one  purchased  in  Philadelphia,  by  one  of  our  town,  after  I  had 
aent  for  mine,  I  thought  l  was  sold  pretty  cheap.  I  was  agreeably  disappointed.  I  ran  off  eighty  programmes  for 
the  Week  of  Prayer,  and  could  have  run  off  over  a  hundred  clear  and  distinct.  It  is  good — very  good.  All  it  is 
represented.” 

Rev.  J.  S.  Richards,  Dexter,  Me.,  writes  :  “  It  works  like  a  charm  and  is  a  marvel  indeed  to  all  who  have 
seen  the  work  it  does.  I  am  more  than  satisfied.” 

Rev.  Robt.  F.  Jackson,  Macon,  Ga.,  writes  :  “  I  am  delighted  with  the  working  of  your  Copyist.” 

Rev.  John  T.  Judd,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  writes:  “For  speedy  successful  multiplication  of  autograph  letters, 
circulars,  programmes,  Bible  readings,  etc.,  it  is  unsurpassed.  With  one  writing  one  hundred  copies  can  easily  be 
•btained  in  fifteen  minutes  Pastors,  S.  S.  Superintendents  and  teachers  will  find  it  very  useful.” 

Rev.  Alex.  Miller,  Ringoes,  N.J.,  writes  :  “  Have  tried  Copyist  on  a  programme  and  it  works  very  easily 
and  satisfactorily.” 

From  Rev.  W.  H.  Turkington,  East  Woodstock,  Conn.,  writes:  “  Your  Marvel  Copyist  came  duly  to  hand 
with  piper.  I  have  struck  off  some  200  copies  and  it  works  admirably.  I  bought  a  Copyist  of  another  make  some 

time  ago  from  a  Boston  firm  under  the  name  of - ,  paying  five  dollars  for  it,  and  it  proved  almost  a  useless 

thing.  To  get  the  ink  off  I  had  to  scrub  like  a  washerwoman  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  number  of  copies 
I  could  take  off  was  very  small.  Your  Marvel  Copyist  is  far  superior  in  every  way  and  is  a  grand  thing.” 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Stifler,  Davenport,  Iowa,  writes  :  “  It  is  certainly  rightly  named.  I  know  I  shall  find  it 
valuable  aid  in  my  pastoral  work.  I  wish  I  could  have  had  it  ten  years  ago  when  I  began  my  ministry.” 

Rev.  Geo.  Daniels,  Port  Colborne, Canada,  writes:  “  Am  highly  pleased.  The  register  and  side  scales  are 
valuable  additions.” 

Rev.  M.  C.  Blaine,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  writes  ;  “  The  Marvel  Copyist  is  all  that  you  claim  for  it,  and  is  almost 
indispensable  to  the  work  of  a  pastor.  I  would  not  be  without  it  for  ten  times  its  cost.” 

Rev.  D  W.  Elbert,  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  writes  :  “The  Copyist  has  been  received;  I  have  tested  it  and 
find  it  altogether  as  claimed  by  you.” 

Rev.  A.  J.  Clifford,  East  Boothbay,  Maine,  writes:  “Am  more  than  satisfied.  It  has  saved  me  in  ‘less 
than  one  week  more  than  it  cost.  It  is  a  marvel  for  utility.” 

Rev.  W.  C.  Bledroe,  Lafayette,  Ala.,  writes:  “Am  delighted  with  it.” 

Rev.  B.  F.  Rogers,  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  writes  :  “  It  is  certainly  a  wonder  of  wonders.” 

Rev.  Wm.  Codville,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  writes:  “  I  have  taken  100  impressions  from  a  letter  written  to  my 
church  and  find  it  a  perfect  success.  I  am  more  than  satisfied.*’ 

Rev.  T.  S.  Bailey,  Carroll,  Iowa,  writes;  “  It  is  entirely  satisfactory.  It  saved  me  forty  cents  postage  the 
first  hour  I  used  it,  besides  being  such  a  saver  of  time.  It  is  a  Marvel  indeed.” 


THE  SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  CLERGYMEN, 


Announced  in  our  Feb.  Number,  is  extended  to  a  second  1,000.  By  this  offer  we  send  to  any  clergyman  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $3.00,  our  latest  improved  $5.00  Marvel  Copyist.  Sponge  and  one  color  of  ink  included. 

Don’t  fail  to  read  Pull  Description  of  Marvel  Copyist  in  January  No. 


A  QUESTION  ANSWERED. 

Your  advertisement  said  that  copied  matter  would  pass  through  the  mail  at  the  same  postage  rate  as  printed 
matter  ;  but  our  postmaster  thinks  differently,  and  so  I  desire  your  authority  for  saying  that  it  does. 

“  J.  H.  Hawthorne,  Kingwood,  W.  Va.” 

Ans.:  See  Rule  N  j.  73,  Page  600,  U.  S.  Offi:ial  Postal  Guide  for  Jan.,  1880  :  “  Reproductions  from  originals 
of  circulars,  or  other  matter  not  in  the  nature  of  a  personal  correspondence,  produced  by  the  electric  pen,  papyro- 
graph,  metadograph,  hektograph.  cheirograph,  or  copygraph  process,  are  entitled  to  pass  in  the  mails  in  unsealed 
envelopes  as  third-class  matter.  Blanks  made  by  these  processes,  filled  out  in  writing,  are  also  entitled  to  pass  in 
the  mails  at  third-class  rates  the  same  as  printed  ‘  commercial  papers  ’  filled  out  in  writing.” 

There  is  no  trouble  on  this  point  in  the  New  York  P.  O  ,  and  should  be  none  anywhere. 


PRICES. 

Legal  cap  size  in  our  newly  invented  Registering  Tank  containing  nearly  as  much  again  material  as  in  the 
tanks  or  pans  previously  supplied,  sent  on  receipt  of  $5.00.  This  includes  sponge  and  one  bottle  of  violet  ink,  the 
only  supplies  essential.  In  cold  weather,  to  prevent  freezing,  the  ink  will  be  sent  in  powder  form  with  full  and  simple 
directions. 

A  Postal  size  Marvel  Copyist,  no  registering  tank,  price  $1.00.  The  material  for  refilling  tanks  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  express  for  £2.00.  Our  Registering  Tanks  will  be  found  very  convenient.  Price  for  empty  tank,  $1.00. 

Prepared  Violet,  Green  and  Red  Inks  will  be  supplied  tor  25  cents  per  bottle.  Large  bottles,  one  dollar.  We 
do  not  recommend  inks  of  other  colors  save  for  limited  number  of  impressions  Additional  ink  can  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail  in  powder  form.  with  full  and  simple  directions. — Price.  25  cents.  Materials  sufficient  to  refill 
the  tanks  will  be  forwarded  for  $2.00;  to  Clergymen  at  2  0  per  cent,  discount — that  is,  for  $1.60;  in  ten  pound 
lots,  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  pound. 


PRICE  OF  PAPER. 

We  will  supply  unruled  paper  suitable  for  letters,  programmes,  circulars,  etc.,  at  the  following  net  prices  : 


Legal  cap  size,  14x8  inches,  per  ream 

per  half  ream 


Letter 


1x8 


Note 


per  reim .  . 

per  half  ream . 

per  ream  . 

per  half  ream . 

If  to  be  forwarded  by  mail  sufficient  money  must  be  sent  for  postage. 
Send  for  improved  directions  for  using  Marvel  Copyist. 


50 

40 

75 

00 

20 

75 
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SPECIAL  JOB  SALE 

OF 

DRY  GOODS  and  GROCERIES 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS  ONLY. 


Explanation. —We  have  in  our  possession  a  quantity  of  Dry  Goods  and  Groceries,  which  we  will  sup¬ 
ply  to  our  new  or  old  subscribers  until  the  stock  is  exhausted  at 

Prices  which  need  no  Comment. 

Remember,  these  are  of  same  grade  and  quality  we  have  sold  heretofore,  and  are  offered  to  our  subscribers 
Only.  The  prices  are  lower  than  actual  wholesale. 

Additional  Inducements— No  extras  for  boxing  and  cartage. 


N.  B.— Order  at  once.  Extra  care  will  be  taken  to  fill  each  order  at  once,  and 
exhausted  the  money  for  it  will  be  refunded. 


.  its  turn — when  an  article  is 


SUGARS. 

Coffee  C . . . per  lb _  8  cts. 

SYRUPS. 

White  Drips,  in  cans . i  gal . $i  15 

Standard  Drips  “  1  gal .  65 

COFFEES. 

The  best  of  each  kind  alone  is  purchased.  There  is 
no  economy  in  using  the  lower  grades. 

Mocha,  Arabian . per  lb ....  25  cts. 

Java,  Old  Government . per  lb _ 28  cts. 

Rio,  Golden . per  lb.  .18  cts. 

Roasted  Coffees. 

Mocha,  Arabian . per  lb.. 31  cts. 

Maracaibo . per  lb..  23  cts. 

Rio,  Golden . per  lb.  .21  cts. 

GROUND  SPICES, 

Absolutely  pure;  best  quality  and  full  weight  in  each 
•an.  Almost  all  the  spices  in  the  market  are  heavily 
adulterated.  These  we  furnish  we  have  ground  spe¬ 
cially  to  order  and  warrant  them  pure. 

J*  lb.  %  lb.  X  lb. 

Pepper.  Black .  13  cts.  7  cts.  4  cts. 

Allspice .  .  .  4  cts 

Cinnamon .  11  cts.  6  cts. 

Cloves .  15  cts.  8  cts. 

Ginger .  6  cts.  3  cts. 

Mustard .  9  cts.  3  cts. 

Nutmegs .  .  .  14  cts. 

FARINACEOUS  GOODS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  best . perqt....  7  cts. 

Farina,  Choicest . per  lb.  pkg. ...  10  cts. 

Hominy,  Pe&rl . per  2  lb.  pkg. .. .  8  cts. 

Peas,  Green . . . perqt _  6  cts. 

Sago,  East  Indian . per  lb  ...  7  cts. 

Tapioca,  Choice . peilb....  8  cts. 

Oatmeal  Steam  Cooked . 2  lb.  pkg....  19  cts. 

Pearl  Barley,  Best . per  lb _  5  cts. 

Macaroni,  Choice . per  lb....  16  cts. 

BAKING  POWDER. 

Royal . per  %  lb....  8  cts. 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Citron,  Leghorn,  new  and  best . per  lb....  16  cts. 

Raspberries.... . - .  “  25  cts. 

Orange  Peel,  candied .  “  12  cts. 

FISH. 

Cod,  boneless . per  5  lb.  box _ 42  cts. 

Mackerel  Deep  Sea,  in  5  lbs.  can . 62^  cts. 


Sardines,  %’s  extra  choice . per  box...  13  ct*. 

Salmon,  fresh  in  No.  1  cans . per  can....  14  ets. 

Oysters,  Cove,  Thurber’s  count  No.  1,  per  can. .  ,13  eta. 

CANNED  GOODS. 

Fruits. 

Cherries,  White . No.  2.  ...22  cts. 

Peaches,  extra,  White .  No.  3.  ...30  cts. 

Pears,  California . No.  2%. ...30  cts. 

Pine  Apple,  sliced  extra,  No.  2. . 25  cts. 

Plums,  Green  Gages . No.  2.... 22  cts. 

Raspberries . No.  2.. ..13  cts. 

Strawberries,  preserved  extra  choice,  ..No.  2.  ..27  cts. 

Vegetables,  etc. 

Beans,  Boston  Baked . No.  3 

Beans,  String. ..  .best . No.  2, 

Corn, . . No.  2 

Peas,  Our  Best . No.  2 

Tomatoes,  best  in  the  market ....  No.  3 . 

Potted  Chicken . 

“  Tongue . 

“  Turkey . 

Plumb  Pudding . .  per  1  lb.  can 

Condeused  Milk.. .  .Bordens .  can 


. . .  10  cts. 
,..14  cts. 
. .  .16  cts. 
.  .  .20  Cts. 

...12  CtS. 
.  .  .30  GtS. 
. .  .25  cts. 
. .  .30  cts. 
...25  cts. 
.  .  .  20  Cts. 


SOAPS,  STARCH,  CANDLES. 


Best  Laundry . per  cake 

Toilet  Soap,  Babbitt’s . per  :ake 

“  “  Colgate’s . per  cake 

“  “  Fine  Perfumed. . per  cake 

Castile — Mottled . .per  lb. . . 

Starch,  Best  Laundry . per  lb... 

Candles,  Adamantine . per  set  of  6 

“  Christmas,  colored . per  lb 


...  5 
. . .  1© 


...  15 

. .  .26 


cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 


BORAX. 

Best  Powdered . 1  lb.  pkg ....  15  ets. 

SALT. 

Higgins’ Best  Table . pe“  large  sack....  14  cts. 

This  salt  is  the  finest  in  the  world. 

SUNDRIES. 

Shoe  Blacking,  Best . per  box....  5  cts. 

Ladies  Shoe  Dressing . per  bottle ... .  5  cts 

Stove  Polish .  5  ets. 

Concentrated  Lye .  5  cts. 

Castor  Oil . 4  oe....  5  cts. 

Lemon  Extract . .  oz  to  ets. 

Vanilla  Extract . 0Z....15  cts. 

Tacks . .  . per  pkg....  3  cts. 

Cheese,  Pineapple,  best,  near  6  lbs . $1  30 

Honey,  best  white,  2  lbs.  net,  in  can . 30CU. 

Stra’ena  Cement . per  bottle. .. .  6  cts. 


div 


TOWELS. 

Hack  Towels.— No.  2.  Stilctly  all  Unen; 
bleached— exact  size  17>4x36  in.  A  real  good,  nice 
article,  and  retails  usually  at  $3  per  doz.  Price 
14c.  each. 

Hack  Towels.— No.  3.  Strictly  all  linen! 
bleaohed;  very  fine — exact  size  21J4x43  in.  Usually 
retails  at  $4.50  per  doz.  Price  13  c.  each. 

Damask  Towels. — No.  4.  Warranted  all 
linen.  A  beautiful  small  towel— exact  size  13)4x27 % 
in.  Worth  $2.00  per  doz'  Price  9  c.  each. 

TABLE  NAPKINS. 

Table  Napkins. — No.  1.  A  %  a  good  servloe- 
able  article  for  every-day  use.  Will  wear  as  well  as 
any  of  the  finer  artioles,  but  are  not  quite  so 
large  or  ornamental.  Price,  10  c.  tach. 

Table  Napkins. — No.  2.  A  %  Napkin,  meas¬ 
uring  18x18  inches;  handsome  patterns  and  good 
quality.  Pricp,  13  c.  each.  Usually  retails  at 
$3.00. 

Table  Napkins.— No.  3.  A  %  Napkin  (20x20 
inches),  extra-fine  quaiitv  very  chaste  patterns. 
Price,  18  c.  each.  Usually  retails  at  from  $4.50  to 
$5.00  per  doz. 

Horse  Blankets. 


Colored,  neatly  bound,  2  straps,  6  lbs.,  per 

blanket . $0  95 

Flannels. 

Prices  per  yard. 

Plain  red,  24  Inches  wide .  20c. 

Talbots  red,  27  inches,  twilled .  25 

Heavy  Union  Gray,  twilled .  12 

“  “  a  good  article  20 

Notions,  <Sic. 

Thimbles,  White  Metat .  2c 

Needles,  best  make,  per  paper .  5 

Combe,  Rubber  Dressing .  11 

Combs,  RubberFine,  medium .  10 

“  “  superior . .  16 

■■  •*  Pocket,  beBt .  20 

Tooth  Brushes .  12 

Hat  Brushes,  a  good  article .  35 

Clothes  "  28 

Hair  '•  45 

Hand  Glass,  Hard  Rubber,  good  article .  40 

Coates’  Spool  Thread .  5 

Clark’s  “  6 

Pins,  common,  per  paper . —  2 

“  very  best  “  .  5 

Tape  Measures;  60  inches  long .  4 

Hair  Pins,  English . per  pkg  5 

Hooks  and  Eyes . per  box  5 

■<  per  card  1 

Shoe  Button  Fasteners .  1 

Pants  Buckles . —  1 

Friction  Mats,  for  Matches. .  .  5 

Sleeve  Buttons,  Pearl . Ladies’ .  18 

Shoe  Strings,  per  pair .  1 

Mann  Nall  Trimmer .  SC 

Thermometer— 8  inches...  .  SO 


Glove  B<  x— real  Japan . ->  5 

Handkerchief  Box — real  Japan .  30 

EXTRA  FINE  SHIRT  COLLARS. 

Full  4  ply,  standing  collars,  of  medium  height* 
the  most  popular  style  In  the  market;  the  shape 
and  flare  are  well  adapted  to  the  neck  in  Its  varied 
movements.  Price,  $1  50  per  dozen;  per  single 
one  14c.  Turn  down  collar  of  same  grade  and  same 
price  can  be  substituted  for  standing  collars  on 
ordering.  Unless  especially  so  ordered  we  will 
in  each  case  send  standing  ones. 

SUPERIOR  LINEN  CUFFS. 

Full  4  ply,  extra  fine  Unen,  a  neat  and  very  desir. 
able  style,  extra  well  made,  four  sizes  9J,  10,  10>$ 
and  11  inches.  Prioe,  $1  60  per  54  dozen  ;  per 
single  pair  25c. 

neckties. 

Black  gros  grain  silk,  folded  neckties,  %  in. 
wide,  33  inches  long.  Prioe,  $1  20  per  X  dozen; 
per  single  od©  20c. 

‘•The  Capitol,”  1 1-8  in.  wide;  35  in.  long;  rioh, 
heavy  silk.  Each  60c. 

a.— HALF  HOSE. 

Superior  British  half  hose,  full  fashioned,  all 
sizes  from  9  to  11  inches.  Extra  quality.  Price, 
$  2  60  per  dozen .  Per  pair  22  cents. 

HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Gentlemen’s  or  Ladles’  superior  fine  linen  oam- 
bric,  hemmed  handkerchiefs,  full  size.an  excellent 
article.  Price,  $2  20  per  dozen;  per  single  one 
25c. 

SUSPENDERS. 

A  very  substantial,  neat  and  convent' nt  kind; 
40  cents. 

CHEST-SHIELD  UNDERSHIRT. 

This  shirt  is  double  both  front  and  back  (remember, 
the  lungs  are  as  much  exposed  on  the  back  as  in  front). 
The  lungs  are  thus  protected  and  security  is  afforded 
from  pulmonary  complaints  incident  te  sudden  charges 
ol  the  weather,  etc. 

Scarlet _ No.  200.  All  wool,  extra  heavy ;  old 

price  $1.90;  new  price  $1.61. 

Drawers  to  match  this  No.  same  price. 

PLAIN  UNDERSHIRTS. 

White  Merio.-No  715.  fair  quality.  Ota 
price  60  cents;  new  price  38  cents. 

Drawers  to  match,  all  sold. 

White  Merino. -No.  735.  Better  quality. 
Old  prioe  82  cento;  new  price  58  cents. 

Drawers  to  ma'cb  same  price. 

White  Merino.— No.  765.  A  real  good  article; 
each  as  is  'n  the  trede  known  as  "very  fine.  ’ 
Old  price  $1.03;  new  price  70  cents. 

Drawers  to  match,  same  price. 

j;.  g. _ Drawers  or  shirts  sold  separate.  For 

ahirts  give  chest  size;  for  drawers  give  waist  size. 
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ADULTERATED  GROCERIES. 

The  extent  to  which  articles  of  food  are  adulterated  In  this  country  and  Europe  is  awakening  much 
attention.  The  tiste  of  many  people  has  become  so  vitiated  as  to  prefer  the  adulterated  article. 
Many  of  the  hurtful  ingredienls  employed  in  adulteration  impart  a  fiery  taste  which  some  mistake  for 
the  natural  strength  of  the  artiole-absence  of  this  is  thought  a  mark  of  inferiority.  Mr.  Holyoake,  the 
English  philanthropist,  no  v  in  this  country  who  has  done  so  much  toward  the  establishment  of  co- 
operative  stores  in  England,  says,  “  that  the  tastes  of  the  English  working  people  had  to  be  educated 
to  like  genuine  articles  When  we  offered  pure  flour,  why  the  women  would  not  tske  it.  They  had  never 
seen  it  before  •  they  didn’t  like  it  ;  it  was  not  made  white  by  ingredients  mixed  with  it  for  that  purpose. 
When  we  offered  them  pure  coffee  they  thought  we  were  going  to  poison  them.  Tney  had  never  seen  it, 
and  the  aroma  they  never  knew.” 


THE  FINEST 


AND  BEST  TEAS. 


FORMOSA  OOLONG— SOUCHONG— JAPAN-HYSON. 


The  Oolong  process  of  curing  preserves  the  natural  leaf  better  than  any  other  method,  and  retains  the  peculiar 
flavor  of  the  soil. 

Tea  grown  on  the  island  of  Formosa  has  a  rose  taste.  Formosa  Oolong  Tea  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
superior  teas,  because  it  retains  that  peculiar  rich,  rosy  flavor. 

For  the  finest  tea  the  few  terminal  leaves  only  on  each  bush  are  gathered.  The  quantity  is  necessarilylimited. 
A  genuine  Formosa  of  the  finest  grade  is  not  generally  found  at  retail  stores. 


FORMOSA  OOLONG. 


We  have  a  genuine  Formosa  Oolong,  ot  the  grade  known  as  “  extra  choicest,”  warranted  absolutely  pure 
and  free  from  coloring  matter,  which  we  pack  in  special,  lead-lined,  handsome,  3-lb.  caddies,  and  send  to  any 
place  m  America,  transportation  free,  for  $2.30.  A  sample  sent  by  mail  for  10  cts.;  1  lb.  70c.;  if  by  mail  add  17c. 

FORMOSA  OOLONG — Mandarin  Brand. 

This  tea  challenges  a  superior.  It  is  the  choicest,  fine-leaf  picking  of  the  August,  1879,  crop,  after  the  fine 
July  rains  in  the  Island  of  Formosa.  The  rich  growth  and  de  icate  curing  have  brought  out  the  roseate  taste  peculiar 
to  this  tea  to  perfection.  This  is  the  tea  wh  ch  travellers  in  lhina  find  that  the  Mandarins  use.  It  is  rare  to  see  se 
high  a  grade  on  American  tables.  It  is,  because  of  its  peculiar  richness,  the  most  desirable  of  all  teas  for  use  after 
hard  work,  either  physical  or  mental.  As  an  aid  to  digestion  it  is  highly  recommended. 

This  tea  ii  packed  in  a  handsome,  i-lb.  caddy,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  place  in  America, transportation  free  for 
$1.42,  or  if  packed  with  other  goods,  $1.25.  3  lb.  caddy  $4.10,  transportation  free.  A  sample  sent  by  mail  for 

10  cts. 

SOUCHONG  TEA — or  English  Breakfast. 

Souchong  tea  is  cured  by  a  sweating  process,  which  almost  entirely  eliminates  that  element  in  tea  which  pro¬ 
duces  wakefulness.  The  tea  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar,  fine,  tar-like  flavor,  and  in  the  cup  is  noted  for  its 
“substantial  body.” 

It  takes  a  little  usage  to  become  accustomed  to  the  flavor  of  this  tea,  but  when  once  educated  up  to  the  relish¬ 
ing  of  it  then  none  other,  save  such  as  the  Mandarin  Brand,  will  be  tolerated.  This  tea  is  picked  when  the  bush 
is  in  half  leaf,  at  which  time  the  leaves  are  extra  rich  in  sap.  It  is  not  only  one  of  the  finest,  but  most  economical 
of  teas,  as  it  takes  less  for  a  drawing. 

This  tea  will  be  packed  in  special,  lead-lined,  handsome,  3-lb.  caddies  and  delivered  free  anywhere  in  America 
for  $3.80.  A  sample  sent  by  mail  for  10  cts.  1  lb.  $1.15,  if  by  mail  add  17  cts. 

A  SPECIAL  “DRIVE”  IN  A  JAPAN  TEA. 

As  an  introductory  advertisement  on'y,  we  will  send  in  i-lb.  packages  (no  more  nor  less  than  i-lb.)  an  un¬ 
colored  Japan  tea,  noted  for  its  delicate  flavor,  for  60  cts.  If  to  be  sent  by  ordinary  mail  add  17  cts  If  bv 
registered  mail  add  27  cts.  N.  R.— This  is  not  what  is  technically  called  “  Fancy”— gotten  up  to  pleas4  the  eve 
and  thus  aid  in  selling  at  retail— but  is  a  genuine,  unadulterated  Japan  tea.  y 


HYSON  TEA. 

Thus  is  a  green  tea,  noted  for  its  cup  ^quality,  not  gotten  up  {or  fancy  appearance  so  as  to  sell  rapidly  at  re- 
1.  It  is  of  the  highest  grade.  Price,  3  lb.  caddy,  transportation  in  the  U.  8.  free,  $3.00.  1  lb.  95  —  •, 


cts.;  if 


t  ill.  It  is  of  the  highest  grade, 
by  mail,  add  17  cts. 

Hints  for  Steeping  Tea. 

For  Oolong— Pour  boiling  water  upon  the  tea,  never  put  the  tea  into  the  water.  Do  no  tallow  it  to  simme 
on  the  stove.  Let  it  stand  from  3  to  5  minutes.  Be  sure  the  water  is  boiling  when  you  pour  it  upon  the  tea. 

Treat  Souchong  the  same  as  above,  allowing  it  to  “  draw”  for  7  to  10  minutes  on  a  warm  hearth. 

Experts  say  that  the  Souchong  tastes  best  with  milk  and  sugar;  the  Oolong  with  sugar  and  no  milk. 
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Wheeler  &  Wilsons  Splendid  Offer  to  Clergymen . 

THEIR  NEW  NUMBER  EIGHT  SEWING  MACHINE. 

NEW,  LATEST  AND  BEST  —  AT  LESS  THAN  ONE-HALF  RETAIL  PRICE— THE 
OFFER  EXTENDED  TO  A  FOURTH  100. 


Clergymen,  Read  What  Those  say  who  Have  Received  the  Machines. 


We  are  glad  to  announce  that  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Co.  have  consented  to  allow  us  to 
continue  their  very  fine  offer  to  Clergymen  until  after  the  Holidays.  We  have  now  supplied  to  Clergymen,  upon 
this  offer,  more  than  300  Sewing  Machines.  The  words  of  commendation  from  those  receiving  the  Machines 
have  been  most  hearty. 

THE  OFFER. 

The  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Co.  agree  to  give  to  iod  more  Clergymen,  for  $25  each,  one  of  their  New  No.  8  Family 
Sewing  Machines,  with  fall-leaf,  cover  and  three  drawers,  latest  improved,  new  and  in  perfect  order,  to  be  shipped 
direct  from  the  Company’s  factory  at  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  List  Price  of  these  Machines  atthe  Company’s  Warerooms  is  $55.00* 

These  new  Machines  embrace  the  elements  of  the  original  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Machine,  with  important  addi¬ 
tions  and  variations,  and  differ  from  other  lock-stitch  Machines  in  having  a  Rotary  Hook  and  Bobbin  in  place  of 
the  shuttle;  a  peculiar  independent  take  up;  an  automatic  under -tension;  an  improved  form  of  feed  and  a  better 
distribution  of  parts. 

“  Ofall  the  Machines  we  tested,  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  New  Machine  was  the  most  completely  successful,  fail¬ 
ing  in  nothing  that  was  given  it.” — Fred.  A.  Paget,  one  of  the  Centennial  Judges  of  Sewing  Machines.  From 
his  report  to  the  English  Government. 

CONDITIONS. 

The  conditions  imposed  by  Messrs.  Wheeler  &  Wilson  are:  (1)  That  we  supply  the  Machines  to  none  but  Clergy-"" 
men;  (2)  That  no  Clergyman  be  allowed  more  than  one  machine. 


THE  NEW  NO.  8  MACHINE. 


THE  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AT  PARIS. 

This  New  No.  8  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  received  the 

Only  Grand  Prize  Awarded  Sewing  Machines  at  the 
late  Paris  Exposition.  There  were  over  80  competitors. 

Letter  from  the  Commissioner  General. 


Exposition  Universelle  Internationale  de  1878. 
Commissariat  General  Etats  Unis  D’Amerique. 

Champ-de-Mars,  Paris,  8  Nov.,  1878. 

I  have  examined  the  official  list  of  awards  at  the  Universal  Ex¬ 
position,  as  published  by  the  French  Authorities,  and  find  that  only 
one  Grand  Prize  was  awarded  for  Sewing  Machines;  that  was  given 
to  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Company  of  New  York. 

The  Grand  Gold  Medal  and  Diploma  were  delivered  to  me  at  the 
Palais  de  l’lndustne,  October  21,  and  by  me  at  once  given  to  the 
representative  of  that  Company  at  the  Exposition. 

[Signed]  R.  C.  McCORMICK. 

Commissioner  General. 

Remember 

the  sum  of  $25  is  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  retail  price  of  these 
Machines.  Any  Clergyman  can  accept  the  offer. 

The  Wheeler  &  Wilson  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine  Companies  in  the  world.  Their  machines  are  in  every 
respect  strictly  first-class.  The  No.  8  is  their  lateit  improved  and 
best.  Every  feature  of  the  offer  is  exactly  as  it  appears  on  its  face . 


THE  MACHINES  WILL  BE  SENT  AT  ONCE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  THE  MONEY.  IN 
NO  CASE  CAN  THEY  BE  SOLD  ON  CREDIT,  OR  SENT  C.  O.  D. 


Questions  -Answered. 

In  answer  to  questions  continually  sent  us  we  reply:  That  the  following  articles  will  accompany  each  ma¬ 
chine  (usually  packed  in  a  secret  drawer  which  opens  on  the  top  of  the  machinej,  12  Needles;  1  Extra  Thumb 
Screw;  1  Extra  Needle  Set  Screw;  4  Bobbins;  1  Bobbin  Ring;  1  Plate  Gauge;  1  Quilting  Gauge;  1  Coarse  Throat 
Plate;  1  Fine  Throat  Plate;  1  Screw  Driver;  1  Oil  Can;  1  Emery  Wheel:  1  Black  Wrench;  1  Steel  Wrench;  1 
Plain  Glass  Presser-foot;  1  Braider;  1  Gatherer;  1  Side-cut,  and  1  Corder  Glass;  1  Hemmer,  and  1  Copy  Printed 
Instructins. 

Those  purchasing  Machines  on  this  special  offer  will  receive  exactly  the  same  guarantees  a  purchaser  would 
receive  if  he  bought  a  Machine  at  the  factory  or  at  any  of  the  Company’s  warerooms  or  branch  offices,  and  paid 
the  full  retail  price ,  $5  5- °o,  for  it 

The  freight  on  each  Machine  will  range  from  50  cents  to  perhaps  $3.00,  the  price  to  the  more  remote  places  in 
the  United  States.  No  extra  charge  for  boxing,  cartage,  etc. 

A  book  of  full  instructions  will  accompany  each  Machine. 

The  Machine  we  offer  is  a first-class,  latest  improved ,  new  Machine,  of  one  of  the  best-known  companies  in 
the  world.  The  cheap  Machines  referred  to  in  letters  sent  us,  in  every  case  we  have  investigated,  we  find  unde- 
sirable.  In  some  cases  they  are  discaided  patterns,  in  others,  second-hand  Machines  repaired  and  re-japanned  s« 
as  to  look  like  new. 
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The  Prayer-Meeting  and  Its  Improvement, 

By  Rev.  LEWIS  0.  THOMPSON,  with  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  A.  E. 

KITTREDGE,  D.D. 

One  Handsome  Volume.  Price,  SI. 25. 

A  fourth  edition  of  Thompson’s  “  Prayer-Meeting  and  Its  Improvement  ”  is  now  ready  show¬ 
ing  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  books  of  the  day. 

From  E.  P.  Goodwin,  D.D.  “This  discussion  is  most  timely,  the  spirit  excellent,  and  the  suggestions  made 
offer  help  where  help  is  especially  needed.  I  wish  the  book  a  hearty  God-speed  in  the  good  work  which  it  seeks 
todo.” 

From  Rev.  Charles  F.  Twing.  “  Every  minister  and  deacon  should  own  this  book.  It  contains  the  wisest 
suggestions  yet  offered  in  a  single  treatise,  for  rendering  the  prayer-meeting  interesting,  and  essential  to  the  noblest 
spiritual  development  of  the  individual.” 

From  Rev.  Charles  F.  Deems,  D.D.  “The  whole  subject  is  discussed,  capital  hints  are  given  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  prayer-meetings,  and  use  is  made  of  the  experience  and  observations  of  the  most  successful  pastors 
and  evangelists.  We  believe  that  this  book  should  be  in  all  church  libraries,  and  the  study  of  it  by  ministers  and 
laymen  would  have  a  most  happy  and  quickening  effect  on  the  social  life  of  the  churches.” 

From  Scribner's  Monthly.  “  Mr.  Thompson  has  evidently  given  the  subject  much  thought,  and  the  book 
is  full  of  many  excellent  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  prayer-meeting.  Any  pastor  working  in  the 
spirit  of  this  book  will  soon  see  a  manifest  increase  of  interest.” 

From  the  Central  Baptist ,  “  The  one  chapter,  •  Helps  to  speak  in  Public/  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book  to 
any  Christian  worker  who  desires  to  be  publicly  efficient  in  his  talent  or  line  of  duty.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
every  chapter  in  the  book — each  one  invaluable  to  almost  any  worker  in  the  Master’s  vineyard.” 

PRICE,  POSTAGE  PREPAID,  $1.25. 

Address,  I.  K.  Funk:  &  Co.,  10  &  12  Dey  St.,  New  York. 


Just  Issued. 

BIBLICAL  THINGS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN.  Valuable  to  the  preacher  for 
Biblical  Illustrations. 

A  collection  of  Facts,  Notes  and  Information  concerning  much  that  is  Rare,  Quaint,  Curious,  Obscure  and 
little  known  in  relation  to  Biblical  subjects.  A  compendious  Book  of  Reference  on  matters  of  History  and  Ethics 
connected  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  affording  a  well-arranged  mass  of  valuable  information  and  explanatory 
details  in  regard  to  topics  and  incidents  recorded  in  the  Bible  which  are  not  generally  understood  for  want  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  and  bearing  upon  them.  It  is  an  indispensable  hand-book  for  Bible 
readers  and  students,  enabling  them  to  understand  and  appreciate  what  would  be  otherwise  obscure  and 
uninteresting.  i2mo,  380  pages,  extra  cloth,  black  and  gold,  $1  5®. 

Address,  I.  K.  FUNK  &  CO. 


PULPIT  HELPS -Spice  for  sermons.  “  Keep  congregations  awake.”  “  I  have  personally  ex¬ 
amined  these  ‘  Helps,”  and  find  them  good.” — Ed.  Preacher  and  Hom.  Monthly.  Sample,  10  cents. 

Address,  PASTOR  S - ,  199  Rhodes  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Best  Work  yet  Done  by  the  Hew  Copying1  Process. 
Over  600  Copies  from  One  Writing1. 

The  letter  which  we  here  give  explains  itself. 

LOCKT.ANP,  O.,  April,  20, 1880. 

Messks.  I.  K.  Funk  &  Co.: 

Tour  postal  to  Bev.  S.  C.  Palmer,  calls  for  attention.  I  made  purchase  of  one  of  your  “  Mabvel 
Copyists.”  And  on  the  8th  or  9th  inst.  I  wrote  the  original  circular,  a  copy  of  which  Bro.  Palmer  sent 
yon,  from  which  I  printed  584  impressions.  The  modus  operandi  'ws.s  as  follows  :  I  made  two  impressions, 
side  by  side,  during  the  afternoon  ;  in  the  evening  applied  the  original  copy  as  before,  taking  off  of  the  four 
prints  impressions  to  the  number  of  384 — this  by  my  own  count.  This  day  I  carried  the  original  copy 
to  Bro.  Palmer’s  home,  and  there,  on  his  “Marvel  Copyist”  made  two  more  applications  of  the 
original  copy,  and  herewith  send  you  the  Six  Hundred  and  first  impression,  taken  from  the  fifth  appli¬ 
cation  and  Six  Hundred  and  second  impression  taken  from  the  sixth  application  of  the  original  copy. 

Jno.  V.  Booth,  M.D. 

If  any  one  can  report  better  results  than  the  above,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

BACK  NUMBERS.  a-  / ' 

We  can  furnish  all  “  Back  Numbers  ”  of  our  Monthly,  as  all  are  electrotyped.  ^such  notice  is  sent  Mi 
Subscribers  should  send  us  early  notice  of  failure  to  receive  Monthly.  We  duplicate  charged  per  Number, 
within  30  days  from  date  of  issue  (25th  of  each  preceding  month),  otherwise  17  cents 
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THE  PREACHER’S  CABINET;  or,  Thwing’s  Handbook  of 
Illustrations.  First  Series,  Second]  Edition. 


By  Rev.  Prof.  E.  P.  Thwing.  A  gathering  of  bright,  pithy  sayings  of  the  great  men  in  all  ages  of  the  world; 


similes  and  illustrations  of  all  kinds.  72  pages,  i2mo . . . 25  cents. 

The  same  as  above,  Second  Series .  . Price  25  cents. 


Rev.  R.  S.  Stone,  of  Brooklyn,  writes  :  “  The  Cab¬ 
inet  is  a  rare  specimen  of  eclectic  taste  in  choice  of 
subjects,  combined  with  original  commentary  at  once 
facile  and  forcible  in  its  presentations.” 

Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  M.D.,  of  the  N.  Y.  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  says  :  “  I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  it.  It  is  the  work  not  only  of  a  scholar  but  of  a 
man  of  exquisite  taste." 

The  Brooklyn  News  :  “  Twenty  years’  experience 
m  the  pulpit  and  at  the  editorial  desk  has  fully  fitted 
him  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  work.  Ministers 
and  Sunday-school  teachers  alike  may  be  benefited  by 
its  careful  perusal.” 

The  N.  Y.  Palladium  ;  “Delightful  little  treasury; 
truly  a  cabinet  of  pearls  and  a  casket  of  gems.” 

“Layman,”  in  The  Church  Uniont  says:  “The  plan 
is  admirable  ;  the  author  has  rendered  a  signal  service 


to  the  biblical  student.  This  work  will  commend  it¬ 
self  to  every  intelligent  Christian." 

Rev.  Dr.  Budington  wrote  to  the  Editor:  “  I 
heartily  approve  the  plan,  and  under  your  superin¬ 
tendence  1  cannot  doubt  it  will  be  useful  for  the  many 
and  important  purposes  you  indicate.  Please  number 
me  among  your  subscribers.” 

Rev.  Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler  writes  in  commendation  of 
the  features  of  the  volume,  and  adds  :  “  I  believe  him 
(Prof.  Thwing)  to  be  the  right  man  for  such  a  work." 

Prof.  C.  A.  YouNG;of  Princeton,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Mead 
of  Oberlin,  regard  it  “  serviceable  and  instructive.” 

“A  capital  idea,”  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  T.  Duryea. 

Others  express  in  similar  terms  their  satisfaction  in 
welcoming  something  condensed  and  portable,  a  “cab¬ 
inet  of  gems"  in  a  small  compass,  brought  from  far 
and  near,  and  at  a  price  which  makes  it  so  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  to  all  Christian  workers,  both  lay  and  clerical.” 


Every  public  speaker  feels  the  need  of  telling  illustrations  to  enforce  the  truth  he  utters.  Incidents  and 
comparisons,  like  current  coin,  soon  lose  their  freshness  and  must  be  frequently  replenished.  The  Preacher's 
Cabinet  is  specially  adapted  to  all  Christian  workers  whose  time,  library  and  purse  are  limited.  It  has  both 
index  and  reference  table.  Anecdote,  aphorism,  simile  and  word  pictures  are  gathered  from  a  world-wide  field. 
The  comprehensive  and  inexpensive  features  of  the  publication  elicit  hearty  commendation. 


VERDICT  ON  THE  “CHURCH  AND  HOME.” 

I 

A  Clergyman  in  Lamar,  Mo.,  says:  “Am  well  pleased  with  the  Church  and  Home ,  and  will  take  1,000 
copies." 

From  a  Clergyman  in  Franklin,  N.  Y. — “It  is  due  you  to  say  that  the  paper,  issued  for  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  here,  gives  excellent  satisfaction.  You  have  been  especially  successful  in  giving  us  a  good  proof.’* 

From  a  Clergyman  in  Nicholasville,  Ky. — “The  Church  and  Home  came  all  right.  My  people  and  otheis 
“here  seem  delighted.  I  distributed  the  papers  everywhere  in  town.  The  editor  of  our  county  paper  makes  hon¬ 
orable  mention.” 

From  a  Clergyman  in  Catskill,  N.  Y. — “I  mail  to-day  the  matter  for  the  next  issue  of  the  Church  and 
Homey  and  hope  that  I  can  soon  make  my  order  larger.  I  am  pleased  with  your  editor’s  taste  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  articles." 

From  a  Clergyman  in  Orangeburg,  S.  C. — “The  copies  of  the  paper  to  hand.  I  am  pleased  with  the 
thing  entire.” ^ 

From  a  Clergyman  in  Columbiana,  O. — “Find  enclosed  matter  for  May  number  of  Church  and  Home 
The  trial  number  was  satisfactory  in  every  respect." 

From  a  Clergyman  in  Milford,  Neb. — “ Church  and  Home  came  yesterday.  It  was  satisfactory.  I  wish  I 
to  take  it  monthly  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.’’ 

From  a  Clergyman  in  Summerfield,  Ala. — “  I  think  it  is  the  best  thing  I  have  taken  hold  of,  and  if  you 
willb  e  careful  about  your  articles,  so  as  not  to  admit  any  strong  party  criticism  of  the  South,  I  can  run  it." 

How  a  Clergyman  made  the  “Church  and  Home  ”  Self-Supporting. 


97  Park  Place,  Brooklyn. 

Messrs.  I.  K.  Funk  &  Co.: 

Gentlemen: — You  ask  me  how  I  manage  the  paper,  part  of  which  you  print  on  the  co-operative  plan.  It 
cost  me  little  trouble.  In  two  hours  I  secured  advertisements  enough  to  cover  the  expense  of  publishing  at  least 
400  copies  monthly  for  a  year.  I  was  very  independent  about  the  matter,  and  put  it  purely  on  a  business  basis.  j 
One  man  responded  in  the  usual  patronizing  way — viz.:  “Well,  I  always  like  to  do  something  to  help  the 
church,”  etc.  1  quickly  told  him  that  the  church  was  not  asking  any  help,  as  its  income  was  already  more  than 
its  expenses,  and  the  church  could  take  care  of  itself.  The  paper  was  not  published  either  to  make  money  or  to 
beg  for  it.  but  to  do  good.  It  would  be  circulated  among  the  best  families  on  the  hill,  and  if  he  thought  his  card 
in  it  would  pay  him,  well  and  good;  if  not,  that  was  an  end  of  the  matter.  That  settled  him  ! 

I  divided  the  column  for  advertisements  into  fifteen  one-inch  spaces,  and  fixed  the  rate  so  as  10  just  cover  the 
expense  of  the  paper  for  a  year.  I  took  no  advertisement  for  less  than  a  year,  so  that  part  of  the  work  is  off  my 
hands  for  a  twelve-month.  I  would  not  admit  two  cards  of  the  same  kind  of  business.  I  could  easily  have  sole 
'  three  times  the  amount  of  space.  One  firm  wanted  to  take  all  we  had,  but  we  preferred  to  have  a  variety  o 
tnejuU  /  -,rds.  Some  months  we  hope  to  send  out  extra  editions  of,  say,  a  thousand  copies.  Our  Sabbath-school  wil 
,  j  e  t^ie  extra  expense,  as  we  will  give  the  school  a  free  paper  for  a  year.  The  extra  edition  will  be  care 

^  ff'nu,ated  among  the  new  families  moving  into  our  neighborhood,  thus  acquainting  them  with  the  worl 

fu’y  ^  0  u11  of  our  church  and  Sabbath-school,  and  carrying  to  them,  at  the  same  time,  a  Gospel  message,  whicl 

an*1  r  0~Ohem  into  light  and  life. 

may  ^  s  eap  M.  Sincerely  yours,  T.  A.  Nelson. 

Mem0rial  Church. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  ELTVIST 

FOR  PUBLISHING 

chuhch:  pafees. 


Head  Carefully  a  Description  of  the  Plan  on  the  Last  Page  of  the 
Cover  of  the  March  Number  of  the  Monthly. 


The  large  number  of  favorable  responses  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  our  proposition  to  publish  a  Con¬ 
gregational  paper  monthly,  on  the  co-operative  basis,  enables  us  to  undertake  the  issue  regularly.  The  first 
regular  issue  will  be  the  May  numberr which  is  now  ready.  The  number  for  each  month  will  be  ready  the  middle 
of  the  month  preceding. 

CAN  GO  THROUGH  THE  MAILS  AT  2  CENTS  PER  POUND. 

A.  periodical  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  mails  as  second-class  matter,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  a 
pound,  provided  it  is  issued  regularly  at  some  stated  office  of  publication,  has  a  nominal  subscription  price,  and 
has  been  entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  Post-office  nearest  where  the  publication  office  (not  printing 
office)  is.  That  is,  if  Rev.  M.  Jones,  of  Eaton,  Ohio,  decides  to  issue  300  copies  of  the  “Church  and  Home” 
for  one  year,  he  must  decide  upon  a  subscription  price,  secure  some  subscribers,  no  matter  how  many  or  few,  and 
then  take  a  sample  copy  of  the  paper  printed  with  his  name,  or  church’s  name,  as  publisher,  and  request  the 
Postmaster  of  Eaton  to  enter  it  as  second-class  matter,  and  give  him  a  “  permit  of  entry.”  Then  he  can  mail  them 
to  subscribers,  and  as  sample  copies  at  two  cents  per  pound. 

The  law  is  as  follows :  “  A  permit  of  entry  as  second-class  matter  issued  to  a  publication,  which  may  be 
printed  in  one  county  and  published  in  another,  simply  gives  such  publication  the  right  to  the  pound  rates,  but 
does  not  give  right  to  free  circulation.”  See  rulings  of  Post-office  in  the  United  States  Official  Guide  for 
January,  1880.  Page  598,  ruling  50.  Also,  same  page,  ruling  54 :  “When  a  publication  has  been  entered  at 
the  Post-office  nearest  its  claimed  office  of  publication,  as  directed  for  second-class  matter,  and  the  fact  is  printed 
in  its  columns  in  some  conspicuous  place,  such  a  publication  is  entitled  to  be  mailed  at  the  pound  rates,  at  any 
Post-office.”  The  office  where  business,  in  reference  to  the  paper,  may  be  transacted,  must  also  be  named  in  the 
paper. 

REMEMBER — To  get  the  benefit  of  these  rates  of  postage,  the  pastor,  who  is  in  fact  publisher,  (we  are  but 
the  printers,)  must  secure  the  entry  as  second-class  matter  at  his  nearest  Post-office. 

THE  PRICE  ADVANCED  AFTER  APRIL  1. 

The  great  advance  in  price  of  paper  ,  and  the  “strike”  of  our  printers,  have  compelled  us  to  advance  the 
prices  of  “Church  and  Home.”  This  rise  does  not  affect  contracts  made  previous  to  April  1. 


THE  ADVANCED  PRICE8. 

All  printed  save  the  local  matter — this  to  be  printed  in  at  the  pastor's  local  printing  office,  for  each  100  copies  $1.30 


The  paper  complete,  the  local  matter  sent  to  us  and  set  in  type  and  printed  by  us,  for  300  copies . . . .  10.00 

For  each  100  additional  copies .  . . . . .  1.50 


We  cannot  undertake  hereafter  to  print  in  the  local  matter  unless  the  order  is  for  at  least  300  copies.  For  600 
or  more  of  the  same  issue,  5  per  cent,  discount  will  be  allowed,  and  10  per  cent,  on  1,000  or  more. 

The  Cash  must  always  accompany  orders.  We  cannot  send  C.  O.  D.  or  on  credit.  We  make  no 
exceptions  whatever  to  this  rule.  Our  prices  have  been  arranged  on  a  strictly  cash  basis. 


TRY  IT! 

If  you  do  not  feel  that  it  would  be  safe  for  you  to  enter  into  the  arrangement  for  the  whole  year,  try  it  for  six 
months  ;  or  at  least  give  it  a  single  trial.  After  you  have  an  issue  of  the  paper,  with  the  name  of  your  church 
printed  on  it,  you  will  find  it  easy  to  get  enough  subscribers  to  pay  all  of  the  cost  for  one  year,  not  counting 
what  you  will  realize  out  of  the  advertising  column.  With  push  almost  any  pastor  can  make  the  plan  work. 
Such  a  paper  will  greatly  multiply  the  usefulness  of  himself  and  of  his  congregation. 

If  you  cannot  afford  to  publish  as  many  as  300  copies  for  your  church  alone,  invite  another  pastor  to  unite 
with  you,  and  have  the  paper  issued  conjointly  by  the  two  churches  or  societies. 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLES. 

We  have  prepared  samples  of  the  paper — one  containing  alone  the  general  matter,  and  the  other  is  a  sample 
of  the  paper  as  issued  on  this  plan  by  a  congregation.  These  two  samples  will  be  forwarded,  postage  paid,  on 
receipt  of  10  cents.  A  circular  giving  full  directions  will  be  sent  on  application. 

We  will  occupy  our  advertising  space  hereafter  with  notices  of  our  books  only. 

The  name  “  Church  and  Home”  will  not  appear  in  the  general  portion  of  the  paper,  so  those  who  wish  to 
give  another  name  to  the  paper  can  do  so.  Those  who  wish  to  insert  a  picture  of  their  church  buildings  have 
the  privilege  of  doing  so.  An  engraving  made  to  order,  from  a  photograph,  costs  70  cents  a  square  inch.  Trans¬ 
fers  from  engravings  are  much  cheaper. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

Q.  (1)  “Will  the  inside  of  the  paper  be  free  from  all  denominational  bias?'1  (2)  “Will  it  be  thoroughly  evan¬ 
gelical?”  Ans.  (1)  Yes;  wholly.  (2)  Most  thoroughly  so.  It  will  give  no  uncertain  sound. 

Q.  “  Will  you  allow  two  pastors  in  the  same  town  to  issue  the  paper?” Arts.  Not  if  the  first  subscribing  wishes 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  it.  We  except  cities  which  have  a  population  of  over  40,000  inhabitants.  Of 
course,  two  or  more  pastors  can  join  together  and  issue  the  paper  conjointly. 

Q.  “What  will  be  the  date  of  issue,  and  how  long  prior  should  copy  be  sent?”  Arts.  The  papers  will 
ready  for  delivery  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  month.  Copy  should  be  sent  early  the  preceding  month 
Q.  “Can  you  allow  any  variation  as  to  space  and  position  for  local  matter  ?”  Ans.  No.  We  print  3 
eral  matter  in  editions  of  not  less  than  10,000.  Any  variation  whatever  would  add  greatly  to  the  cos*-'  ^ 

(?.  “  I  can  get  but  100  subscribers  :  should  I  order  more  than  the  number  for  which  I  havfb'v^ 

Ans.  We  think  you  should  by  all  means,  for  the  first  100  is  the  expensive  part  of  the  business.^  T*papcT  ^ 
ber  free,  one  month  in  one  section  of  the  town,  and  the  next  month  in  another  section. 
better  tract. 


Q.  “Could  you  not  issue  *  Specials'  now  and  then?” 
:  shall  n 


Ans.  Certainly,  whenc 

We  shall  make  tests  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  "Can  I  convert  the  first  page  into  a  social  or  tempeance  paper?”  & 
please.  The  first  page  and  the  fourth  column  on  the  fourth  page  are your§ 
any  name  you  please. 
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30  CENTS. 


I.  K.  FUN2Z  <Sc  CO.’S 

STANDARD 


BEST  BOOKS  AT  10  TO 


■A.  Practical  Solution  <>  1"  the  Moral  Problc  m  ot 
Counteracting  the  Sensational  Novel. 


LIST  OF  STANDARD  SERIFS  BOOKS 


Sent  Postage  Free 

No.  1.— John  Ploughman’s  Talk.  By 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Spurgeon;  and 
On  the  Choice  of  Books.  By 
Thomas  Carlyle.  Both  in  one. 
Price,  12  cents  (usual  price,  $1.50). 

No.  2.— Manliness  of  Christ.  By  Thos. 
Hughes,  Q.  C.,  author  of  “Tom 
Brown’s  School-Days,”  etc.  A  new 
and  very  popular  book.  Price,  10 
cents  (usual  price,  $1). 

No.  3.— Macaulay’s  Essays. — “  Milton,” 
“  Dryden,”  “Bunyan,”  “  History,”, 
“  Samuel  Johnson,”  two  Essays, 
“Athenian  Orators,”  and  “Mont¬ 
gomery’s  Poems.”  (The  Essays  on 
Milton,  Bunyan  and  Johnson  are 
included  in  the  Chautauqua  Series.) 
Price,  15  cents  (usual  price,  $1). 

No.  4.— The  Light  of  -Asia.  By  Edwin 
Arnold.  Of  this  remarkable  Poem 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says:  “Its 
tone  is  so  lofty  that  there  is  nothing 
with  which  to  compare  it  but  the 
New  Testament.”  Price,  15  cents 
(usual  price,  $1.50) . 

No.  5. — Imitation  of  Chri-t.  By  Thomas 
A  Kempis.  Price,  15  cents,  (usual 
price,  $1). 

Nos.  6  and  7.— Life  of  Christ.  By  Canon 
Farrar.  Without  Notes.  Contents 
and  extensive  index  complete.  Is¬ 
sued  in  two  parts.  Price,  per  part, 
25  cents  (usual  price,  $2.50). 

No.  8.— Carlyle’s  Essays.  “Goethe,” 
“Burns,”  “Luther’s  Psalm,”  “Schil¬ 
ler,”  “Memoirs  of  Mirabeau.”  Price, 
20  cents  (usual  price,  $1). 

Nos.  9  and  10.— Life  of  St.  Paul.  By 
Canon  Farrar.  Without  Notes. 
Contents  and  extensive  index  com¬ 
plete.  Issued  in  two  parts.  Price, 
per  part,  25  cents  (usual  price,  until 
lately,  $6). 


on  Receipt  of  Price. 

No.  11. — Self-Culture.  By  John  Stuart 
Blackie,  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  A  valuable  book. 
Price,  10  cents  (usual  price,  $1). 

Nos.  12-19.— Knight’s  Celebrated  Pop¬ 
ular  History  of  England.  Notes 

Appendix,  and  Letterpress  complete 
in  eight  parts.  Price ,  per  part,  30 
cents  (postage  5  cents  extra),  or  in 
two  large  volumes  bound  in  cloth, 
price,  $2  90  (postage  75  cents  extra; 
to  almost  any  place  within  1,000 
miles,  can  be  sent  by  express  much 
cheaper).  (Former  price,  $18.) 
After  the  exhaustion  of  the  first 
edition,  price  will  be  increased  one- 
sixth,  because  of  the  heavy  advance 
in  paper. 

Nos.  20  and  21. — Letters  to  Workmen 
and  Laborers— Fors  Clavigera. 

By  John  Ruskin.  Full  of  quaint 
Ruskinian  advice,  in  two  parts. 
Price,  each,  15  cents  (usual  price,  $2). 

No.  22.— The  Idyls  of  the  King.  By 

Alfred  Tennyson.  Exquisitely  beau¬ 
tiful.  Price,  20  cents. 

No.  23  — Howland  Hill— His  Life, 
Anecdotes  and  Pulpit  Say¬ 
ings.  By  Rev.  Vernon  J.  Charles- 
worth,  with  Introduction  by  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Spurgeon.  First  Ameri¬ 
can  edition.  Price,  15  cents. 

No.  24.— Town  Geology.  By  Charles 
Kingsley.  Price  15  cents  (usual 
price,  $1.50.). 

Read  fuller  description  of  these  Books 
on  another  page. 

These  books  are  printed  in  large  type, 
on  good  paper,  and  are  bound  in  expen¬ 
sive  heavy  card  manila. 


Additions  will  constantly  be  made  to  the  above  list — full  descriptions  given  in  our 
Preacher  and  Homiletic  Monthly. 

All  books  in  our  Standard  Series  are  printed  without  abridgement  or  any  alteration 
^.whatever,  save  when  distinctly  advertised  otherwise. 

'■  Friends  of  good  reading,  support  this  plan;  call  the  attention  of  others  to  it.  Let 
a  vigorous  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  reading  among  the  masses. 

■1  royalty  is  paid  to  all  Foreign  authors  of  new  books  used  in  this  Series, 
‘’Asia,’’  “The  Manliness  of  Christ,”  Farrar's  “St.  Paul,”  etc.  This 
of  our  Series. 


